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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreren AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, the 
Honorable Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning for a continuation of hearings on the mutual 
security program for fiscal year 1961. 

Our first witness is Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, retired, 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, and Mrs. W. D. Leetch, 
executive secretary. 

Mrs. Leetch, do you wish to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. D. LEETCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Mrs. Leercu. I will not read my statement. I prefer to give 
General Willoughby my time. 

I would like to say that I did appear before your committee last 
year, asking for an audit of foreign aid spending, and perhaps by 
a joint congressional committee or Hoover-type Commission so that 
a realistic audit of the money appropriated and how spent could be 
made to the American people. 

Congress, in its wisdom, has not seen fit to do that. We again re- 
peat that this would be a very objective thing todo. As stated, then 
at that time we do not oppose realistic military aid to Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, Turkey, and other such countries. We still feel 
that the waste and inappropriate type of spending can be substanti- 
ated by Government Operations Committee reports, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and others, and that they are specific. 

We notice in this pamphlet by ICA entitled “Criticisms of Foreign 
Aid Program,” they declare there are no cases pinpointed or they 
infer that. I believe that this is not so; that there are cases pin- 
pointed, and that chiefs of missions notably in Laos and Iran, for 
instance, have been promoted when they have been highly criticized 
by certain congressional committees. 

The waste in the military program is also apparent, as pointed out 
by Mr. Fascell’s committee and the General Accounting Office. 

For these reasons and others we hope the Con will, in its good 
judgment, undertake such an investigation. ith that, because I 
noticed on Friday the questions were pitched to the military program 
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because it was said that the largest proportion of aid is going to the 
military, I felt I would like to give our time to the distinguished 
Gen. Charles A. Willoughby who was General MacArthur’s chief of 
intelligence in the Far East. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection, your statement will be in- 
corporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies by resolutions 
adopted in 1958, 1959, and reaffirmed on February 4, 1960, in annual meeting 
assembled, urged a Hoover-type Commission or joint congressional committee 
investigation and audit of foreign aid spending, looking toward reduction and 
eventual termination of such aid. Congress, in its wisdom, has never seen fit 
to take action along these lines. We submit that more than ever it is necessary 
to make this reevaluation of foreign aid if we are to remain solvent. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the serious position of the dollar in the world market 
and the continuing deterioration of our gold position. 

A year ago the secretary of the American coalition appeared before this com- 
mittee and testified in opposition to the manner in which foreign aid was being 
planned and administered for these reasons: 

(1) It has led to the creation of an entrenched, self-perpetuating bureaucracy 
still increasing in size, power, and inefficiency. With respect to the growth of 
bureaucracy, the figures speak for themselves. As of December 31, 1948, the 
acknowledged personnel concerned with foreign aid administration totaled 2,858 
in the economic aid program. As of December 31, 1958, 10 years later, the eco- 
nomic portion of foreign aid administration totalled an acknowledged 14,495 
employees. The military assistance program employed 3,803 on December 31, 
1948, and increased to 8,967 by December 31, 1958, for a total of 23,462 individuals 
on the foreign aid spending payroll according to committee print entitled “Criti- 
cisms of the Foreign Aid Program,’ June 12, 1959, by ICA, in which it is 
attempted to justify the program. The pamphlet states, “* * * ICA’s work 
continues to expand. These countries do not have enough economists, engineers, 
and technicians to plan and supervise needed projects * * *” Who says they 
are “needed” except the same individuals who would start new projects looking 
forward to years of employment before they are completed? The spenders 
produce none of the Nation’s wealth themselves. 

(2) The waste and inappropriate types of aid which have been extended and 
upon occasions imposed upon beneficiary countries. 

The committee print above referred to comments that “wholesale charges of 
bungling and inefficiency without specific instance are meaningless.” 

In our testimony a year ago we cited two specific cases, that of the Chief of 
Economic Aid Mission to Iran of whom the Hardy Subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee had been exceedingly censorious with the 
implied recommendation that this Chief of Mission and his associates in the 
conduct of the program be excluded from any post of trust and confidence in 
Government that involved handling of funds. Unfortunately the Department of 
State nor ICA paid any attention to this and this individual was made Chief 
of mission in Korea where we are spending about $250 million a year. 

We also cited a year ago the case of the Chief of Mission in Laos. A House 
Government Operations Committee investigation of this Chief’s administration 
revealed some extremely unsavory transactions and the committee comments 
with respect to this individual were highly critical. Notwithstanding these 
revelations, the Chief was never disciplined and is still occupying a senior post 
of responsibility within the organization. 

Other incidents could be cited to indicate the manner in which a bureaucracy 
is cynically and ruthlessly converting itself into permanent dispensers of tax- 
payers’ money in foreign countries without regard to how money is spent. 

(3) We are opposed to the Development Loan Fund for a number of reasons: 

1. Because it is a fraud upon the American taxpayers who have been led to 
believe that these soft currency loans will be repaid, whereas, it can be demon- 
strated that the majority of loans made by the Fund are repayable in soft cur- 
rency and are nothing but concealed grants. 

2. The accumulation of overlarge sums of soft currencies which can never be 
reconverted into dollars will inevitably result in economic and political problems 
for the borrowing countries and the United States as well as charges of economic 
imperialism against the United States. 
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In the matter of mismanagement, this has been demonstrated by reports made 
for Congress by the General Accounting Office, reports submitted by congres- 
sional committees, the Hoover Commission, and other responsible investigating 
bodies. This mismanagement extends to both military and economic assistance 
in Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. There is no point in belaboring this 
issue because it has been repetitiously placed before this committee for years. 

We support a realistic and reasonable type of military aid for countries like 
Korea, Nationalist China, and Turkey, but the time has come when a prosperous 
Western Europe should carry the load of its own military expenses. The United 
States should make certain that for money expended benefit to the United States 
and the free people of the world is received. 


Therefore, for these and other reasons, we petition the Congress once more to 
initiate a Hoover-type commission or joint congressional committee investiga- 


tion into all aspects of foreign aid looking toward eventual termination of such 
aid. 


Chairman Morean. General Willoughby, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY, RETIRED, 
AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


General WitLovensy. I am aware of the limitation of time im- 
posed on this committee. Therefore, I take the liberty of filing with 
you and have furnished Mr. Crawford some current reference mate- 
rial consisting of four strategic military studies that appeared in a 
number of magazines. He has copies, and I ask your indulgence that 
in extenuation of my summation remarks you authorize the insertion 
of these articles or studies, in full, as appendixes, a procedure which 
I observed in my testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of 1958. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection, General, if you will submit 
to the staff the material you want to insert in the record, it will be so 
ordered. 

General WitLtoucusy, Thank you, sir. I shall proceed then to talk 
selectively against these references, tables, charts, and illustrations 
which you so kindly authorized. I am unable to furnish a printed 
preliminary statement for distribution, but will present it verbally 
instead. 

Under the direction of the associated clubs I have appeared in the 
last 2 years before a number of civic clubs. The locality of these 
cities cover the United States; therefore, the reaction of these clubs can 
be accepted, in my opinion, as a cross section of public opinion, a sort 
of incidental “public opinion poll.” 

In keeping track of the questions asked by these clubs—they are a 
representative cross section of businessmen and professionals, the tax- 
payers of the Nation—I recorded 21 standard questions that have been 
asked from Bangor, Maine, to Corpus Christi, from Salt Lake City to 
Norfolk, Va., from Houston, Tex., to New York. 

They represent a standard reaction of the audiences, the taxpaying 
public, to the views that I expressed in these lectures. You might be 
interested percentagewise, how these questions ran, viz: On the sub- 
ject of the Supreme Court, 20 percent; on the subject of communism 
in America, 15 percent; on the subject of the NAACP, 10 percent; on 
the subject of global communism, 15 percent; on the subject of mili- 
tary defense, 25 percent; on the subject of what I term regional in- 


quiries on Latin America, on Castro, on Betancourt in Venezuela, 10 
to 18 percent. 
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These statistical figures are cross sections of public opinion, and I 
request permission to file these 21 questions as an index of audience 
reaction. (Appendix.) 

I am commenting in extenuation of the remarks made by Mrs. 
Leetch. It is obvious that the American coalition is not opposed to 
military aid or foreign aid per se. They merely wish a tightening 
of the fiscal administrative procedures and the simple request of 
checking whether or not they get their money’s worth. 

That is a ticklish subject. It is a professional ey subject 
almost, and it is likely that you are getting that type of information 
directly from the Defense Department. But I have differed for some 
time from the Defense Department and I feel, Mr. Chairman, that you 
are interested in a minority opinion. 

If I were able to call your attention to page 9 or 10 or map 1 or 12 
of the appendixes, my task to impress you would be easier. This 
material is now in the hands of the staff administrator. 

For the sake of brevity I will limit myself to one typical front in 
my discussion, the mid-European front that runs from Denmark to 
Switzerland. Its apex is Berlin. It is on that front that the Rus- 
sian has chosen to challenge the West. The rest of our farflung base 
establishments, the rest of our global dispositions are relatively un- 
important compared with that dramatic front. I could talk about 
all of them but in deference to your time, I select this one, the basic 
front. 

The principal purpose of my presentation is to determine what 
foreign aid has accomplished on that particular front. There is no 
point in boring you with statistics as to whether $50 million were 
spent since 1945, or $27 million of those for military purposes alone 
or some fractional figure. I have filed these tabulations; they will 
become part of the appendixes. Allow me to visually call your at- 
tention toa map of mid-Europe. (Appendix 1, map 1.) 

The line of defense of NATO runs from Denmark to Switzerland. 
What have we got there? We have 16 allied divisions: 3 British, 2 
French, 7 German, 4 Benelux, and 5 American, a total of 21 divisions. 
They are immediately confronted in East Prussia with 22 Russian 
divisions. There are also 12 East Germany divisions. 

In Czechoslovakia there are 12, which is a total of 48 divisions. 
In other words, the military ratio there is2 to 1. Behind that Russian 
front there are 35 other divisions that stretch from Warsaw, to Pinsk, 
Minsk, and Kiev: a total of 67 divisions and they are within truck 
or rail distances of 1 or 2 days. The overall ratio of the Russians is 
3 to 1; 21 allied divisions, 60-70 Russian and satellite divisions. 

Now, in terms of performance, in terms of what foreign aid has 
contributed to develop this defense line, I will have to interrupt and 
point to certain statistical tables, (appendix 5, plates 4 and 5) and 
invite your attention to the status of military armament of our allies 
on this same European front in the year 1928. 

These powers, Benelux, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, in 
1928, or 1931, or 1933, if you choose, in any one of these peacetime situ- 
ations produced between 83 and 93 divisions through the mechanics of 
their annual conscription system. However, in 1959, when the pres- 
sure of the Russians was enormous, all they turned out was 16 units. 
I am not counting the five American divisions. Benelux turns out 4; 
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in 1928 they furnished 18. Great Britain musters 3; in 1928 they had 
23 divisions. France turns out 2; their capacity in 1928 was 30. 

The Germans come nearest their normal because their allotted ca- 
pacity in 1928 was 10 divisions and they now have 7. 

Spain on the other hand, turns out 11 divisions; an incident of ef- 
fective use of foreign aid in your allocation to Spain. They furnish 
11 divisions, which is the largest single contingent in NATO defenses 
outside of Turkey. 


The decline in Western (NATO) armaments—Ready divisions from 1914 to 1959 




















Percent- 

Country | World World 1928 | 1957 1959 age 1959 

War I War II | compared 

|with 1928 

ores biemetecencervntsbuimblioendtiiakiain Wideiadil teas a a -—| oan 
ORES A... Joon dticrinn<asseemabesiacens 18 22 17 45 | 4.5 25 
United States ? Me reine akehade aimee 34 7s 12 el 5 50 
United Kingdom #___ 2-2-2 89 | 49 | 23 4.5 | 4 | 20 
WEIS wk inline Mineo isc pranesiehee certs 118 | 90 | 30 | 5 | 2 7 
eS Leer ete 3 228 | 190 | 10 | S11 7 | 70 
ROT Rink ds ticivbcnntidndun bested tbat 45 50 | 28 8 | 8 28 
ae Co Spee aa ey 25 25 | ll 11 | 1 | 100 


Wail bls eet fh hdst: 225 225 | ee SE hy | 175 


! Benelux was overrun twice in World Wars I and IT. 

2 The United States has always had a modest peace establishment; the comparative percentage is thus not 
entirely valid. Our “stake” in West Europe is arguable. Europe should be defended by Europeans. 

3 Britain plans to withdraw partially (and may still do so), The debacle of Suez showed that she is not 
prepared for oversea expeditions. 


4 France, expected to furnish 12 divisions for NATO, has withdrawn the bulk of her troops for employ- 


ment in Algiers. European mobilization of reserves is normally fast, but will be delayed by nuclear attacks 
and serious damage to communications, 


5 Germany will arm to 12 divisions by 1961. She thus becomes one of the mainstays of the NATO en- 
semble in mid-Europe. In recognition, German General H. Speidel has been designated commander in 


chief, Land-Cent (and actually commands American forces). Germany is extremely vulnerable to missile 
fire from East German and Czech bases. 


6 The Italians can hardly intervene along the Rhine, along the crucial NATO front (Denmark-Berlin- 
Switzerland). They will have their hands full facing unreliable Communist Yugoslavia. 


7 Spain is not yet a full member of NATO. Her troops are available and vital naval and air bases are 
located in her territories. 


When you look at this 1928 performance, compared with today’s 
under pressure, there is a question which I am raising; I am sure that 
you have also raised it, as to what net result of foreign aid or unit 
om per division is applicable to explain those NATO divisions of 
today ¢ 

The record is that since 1948 all NATO commanders have requested 
more divisions for the mid-European front. In 1950 they called for 
90 divisions. Then they trimmed this figure each year although the 
Russian menace increased rather than abated. 

In 1959 Norstad finally settled for 30 divisions which I regard as 
an aviator’s spurious estimate. He does not know anything about 
ground forces. He does not appreciate the relative Army strength 
required in a given military situation. He knows the air, but he does 
not necessarily know the ground. 

A ratio of 16 or 21 divisions on one side, our side, against 67 on the 
other side, is a discrepancy of 1 to 3. I have taught in every military 
service school in this country, from the General Staff College to the 
Infantry School and I assure you that that ratio is unsound, danger- 
ous, and risky. It is a direct invitation to the enemy to go into a 
preventive war or blitzkreig. I grant you at the same time [ am not 
overly pessimistic; the potential retaliatory — of SAC, the atomic 


deterrent will hold this threat in abeyance, but it is not a final solu- 
tion. 
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What is the point of my argument? It is that the 27 billions that 
have been spent from 1945 onward on military aid have not produced 
a sufficient number of workable divisions along the crucial front. 

To me there is only one front, Denmark, Berlin, Switzerland, ap- 
proximately a thousand miles in length which is held by 21 American 
and aoe divisions. That means 50 miles per division. (Map 1, ap- 
pendix 1.) 

What is the point of this presentation? Am I accusing the United 
States for failure to do the proper thing? On the contrary. You 
and I know that we are bleeding ourselves white in enormous defense 
expenditures. I point a finger of criticism against our mid-European 
allies. It is demonstrable by reference to the above tabluation that 
their performance in time of peace, without a cent of American assist- 
ance, was 93 divisions on that same front along which today, they 
are apparently able to produce only 16. Able? Perhaps unwilling 
is the better term. You are entitled to demand some sort of a solu- 
tion, some recommendations on the basis of this one single dramatic 
instance. 

I could, of course, go further and select other fronts, the front of 
Turkey or the front of Pakistan or the front in Korea and Formosa. 
I touch upon them elsewhere. (Appendixes 3 and 5.) 

The military disposition of the NATO front as regards ground 
forces is weak; a ratio of 3 to 1 is weak; and let no one in the Defense 
Department or outside of it induce you to assume anything else. It 
is commonsense, if you are confronted by three thugs and you are 
alone, that this is an unhealthy ratio. That reasoning applies to 
divisions, arms, and corps. It applies now. 

In one of the references I am submitting (appendix 5), and I know 
it is extremely difficult to speak of tables when you cannot check them 
or look at them, I made a comparison as to what each of these divi- 
sions has cost you since 1945 (plates 4and 5). 

Take the French. I understand de Gaulle, and have a certain 
sympathy for him. The bulk of the French Army is now engaged 
in Algiers. You and I cannot help that. Those are the evolutions 
of global tensions. But the French divisions are needed behind the 
front along the Rhine. They are needed for all the contingencies 
that may come up that you and I cannot anticipate; there are only 
two French divisions on that front today. Nevertheless, they have 
been the recipient of nearly $4 billion in foreign aid since 1945. The 
per capita cost incurred per division over those years consequently 
is the fantastic sum of approximately $1 to $2 billion; I can furnish 
cheaper divisions anywhere, any time. 

On that particular point, I am heading toward a closing of my 
verbal remarks, relying entirely that you may find time later to read 
the appendixes. 

I want to make one or two remarks as to manpower. The problem 
of NATO apparently is a question of manpower. The allies produced 
90 divisions in 1928. Now they can furnish only 16. What is wrong? 
Have they lost the men? Of course not. I will give you a solution 
on that one. 

Behind the reluctance to man the ramparts of NATO there is the 
following argument: A war-shattered Europe cannot afford to arm. 
This argument is not valid. 
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China and Russia were equally war shattered, but they came up 
resolutely with 175 and 225 divisions respectively and on that single 
factor were able to base their brutal power politics which has netted 
them half the world, since 1945. 

Apparently Europe lacks the will to fight. Spain has shown what 
can he done on a shoestring. She defeated Russia on the battlefields 
of the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39, at a fraction of the mutual 
security grants that cascaded into France and England. She main- 
tains 11 divisions behind the Pyrenees which may yet become the last 
refuge of the shattered and retreating battlefront. (Appendixes 
3 and 4.) 

On the general principle of manpower, I would like to invite your 
attention that there are between 8 and 10 million refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. They have a burning grievance. They were ex- 
pelled from their homes by Russian bayonets. Easily 10 percent are 
of suitable age for military service. After all, we conscript our teen- 
agers to be thrown into every alien rat’s nest of the globe. The re- 
fugees alone could muster the equivalent of 30 to 40 divisions. As a 
corollary, Berlin’s 2 million citizens comprise at least 100,000 young 
men of draft age that could be formed into paramilitary units, as 
developed in Communist East Germany, instead of gambling on 
token allied occupation forces, including approximately 4,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers and about 4,000 women and children. 

On the subject of the utilization of refugee manpower, in 1952 
Representative Karsten succeeded in attaching an amendment to the 
Mutual Aid Act of that year, which has never been repealed. One 
hundred million dollars a year were set aside for doing that very thing, 
the utilization of refugee or alien manpower into paramilitary organi- 
zations, the kind of international brigades that you have seen in the 
Spanish Civil War or some type of semimilitary formation that would 
bolster the weakening front of NATO. 

In my opinion, in the apathy of the West we have “butter versus 
guns.” The British are a flagrant example. In the 1957 milita 
a. + np of $4 billion, the British spent an equal sum for civil 
welfare purposes and cut their defense items. The United States 
spent 10 times that amount. 

What is the formula to resolve these pessimistic statistics I have 
unloaded on you? I would say it is a “composite of factors” that 
have always been present but the conclusions for executive action have 
not been fully drawn. Actually, it is a philosophical adjustment of 
foreign aid to foreign policy. To me they are indistinguishable. 
Foreign aid is the tool of execution for foreign policy. Consequently, 
it is foreign policy that in the end will shape the allocation of moneys. 

1. Since 1945 Communist Russia and her satellites have armed re- 
morselessly until the West is confronted in 1959 with a Soviet supe- 
riority in conventional armament. Conversely, Western Europe 
failed to rearm even proportionately. 

They were relying entirely on the exclusive possession of the atomic 
deterrent. The moment that exclusive possession was lost through 
the operation of an American-British-Canadian spy ring, then that 
argument collapsed. The burden of ensuing international armaments 
endangers the fiscal solvency of the United States; the United States 
has been spending at a rate equal to the combined expenditures of the 
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West. Its cumulative national debt exceeds the aggregate debt of the 
entire world. 

2. Now, to maintain its military posture at home and abroad, the 
United States must radically reappraise its foreign policy and the 
international mutual security foreign aid grants or credit system as 
follows: 

Limitation of aid to effective military allies: Turkey, Spain, Ger- 
many, et cetera, in proportion to actually existing ready divisions. Let 
the allocation of aid be determined by the number of fighting units 
that they produce at the front, not somewhere nebulously in the rear 
areas or somewhere in economic programs that do not directly con- 
tribute to that effective defense. That defense is military, at the 
moment and for some time to come. 

The Russians do not maintain 60 divisions on the front for vacation. 
They have them there for pure power politics, blackmail, and even- 
tually for war. 

If you apply foreign aid limitation to “ready divisions,” you will 
exclude aid to all neutralists, lip service associates, welfare-state 
socialists, pro-Communist countries, and so forth. Accrued savings 
in that process can then be applied to increased missile armaments of 
our own forces. 

8. Place the military establishments abroad on a war footing with 
the reduction of soft, peacetime luxuries. Withdraw dependents 
from exposed positions. In Berlin, they are an open invitation for 
rapists and looters. The Berlin garrison is a tethered goat, ready 
for the tiger’s spring. 

4. The obvious weakness of NATO along the crucial front, Den- 
mark-Switzerland, the shrinkage of allied ready divisions, the partial 
withdrawal of French and British units clearly indicate that the 
component allied nations can no longer afford independent military 
establishments that include expensive air force and missile units. 

5. These public deficiencies call for a reallocation of arms and serv- 
ices. Namely, West Europe to furnish primarily infantry divisions 
and supporting tactical air. 

West Europe to mobilize refugee manpower in paramilitary forma- 
tion. The legal and fiscal background was partly furnished by the 
82d Congress and the Karsten amendment. 

The United States to furnish strategic air services and atomic 
units primarily. 

6. To resolve the dangerous Berlin impasse. The Berlin garrison 
to be replaced by West German troops with guaranteed access routes 
for supplies. Thus Germans will confront each other in the Berlin 
tinderbox and quite possibly develop administrative ideological and 
social adjustments of their own. There are rumors that such a pro- 
posal was brought from Russia at the time of the Nixon trip. Actu- 
ally, it had been suggested by Senator Capehart some 8 months ago. 

7. This proposal will force Russia’s hand in a test of evacuating 22 
Russian divisions from West Germany to Poland. The military posi- 
tion of NATO (such as it is) remains unimpaired along the present 
East-West. dividing line. Concurrently and rapidly, however, the 
allies must: mobilize to at least develop a defense gesture or posture 
equal to their own peacetime standards of 1928, which was 83/90 
divisions. 
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Mr, Chairman, this was an attempt at a summation which is incom- 

plete unless, with your kind permission, I can insert maps, tables and 
other supporting material, filed with Mr. Crawford. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, General. You are not against the 
miiltary assistance program ? 

General WitLoucuBy. No. With certain reservations. 

Chairman Morean. You believe we should supply only nations who 
can put forth divisions of proven military value? 

General WrLouGupy. Ves, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Are you in favor of stopping any sort of mili- 
tary assistance to the United Kingdom ? 

General Wit.toucuey. I said in proportion, Mr. Chairman, to what 
they furnish at the critical front. The British furnish three to four 
divisions at this moment, as a yardstick. Spain furnishes 11 divi- 
sions. That is another yardstick. France furnishes two divisions. 

Chairman Morean. General, did I understand you to say that Gen- 
eral Norstad was a good man as far as the Air Force is concerned, 
but didn’t know anything about a ground army ? 

General WinLoucuey. I don’t wish to be unduly critical of fellow 
soldiers, but my experience in the Korean war, for example, with the 
Air Force, as well as the fact that I was an instructor at the General 
Staff College where Air Force students attended, is such 

Chairman Morgan. Are you an infantry officer, General ? 

General WitLovucHupy. Yes. Machine gunner. I belong to what 
are known as expendables in any war. The Air Force at the present 
time, i.e. SAC, its potential, its retaliatory deterrent potential is be- 
yond question and I am all for them. But to decide if NATO (be- 
tween Denmark and Switzerland) needs 15 or 25 divisions, is an Air 
Force officer’s estimate on ground forces. Norstad decided on 30 
(and did not get them). I do not — his professional integrity 
or knowledge, but I absolutely challenge anybody from a general to 
a private first class, after 40 years service, who tells me that 60 divi- 
sions on one side can be defeated, neutralized or held by 20 divisions on 
the other in a ratio of 3to1. They cannot. They will be defeated. 

Chairman Morean. I think General Norstad so testified. They are 
only there for a holding action. They are not there to win a war. 

General WitLoucusy. Holding what? In one of these appendixes 
maps (which I do not pretend to bore you with) I have shown troop 
disposition on that main NATO front. They are going to be pene- 
trated; they are going to be defeated piecemeal and they will be in 
eventual retreat or rearguard actions exposing the SAC airfields 
and our supply depots unless that discrepancy of three to one, is at 
least partly corrected. (Appendix 1. Maps 2 and 3.) 

The Russian is cocky as long as he has a numerical and unit su- 
periority. If he finds it is risky, you will find that he changes his 
tune. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, General. I will certainly take the 
occasion to examine your maps very carefully. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is nice to see you, 
General. I am sorry to have missed the larger, major part of your 
testimony and haven't any questions. 
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I simply want to say that it is very interesting to have someone 
come here with such drastic criticism as you seem to draw, but at 
the same time offer constructive suggestions. 

General WiiLoucHpy. You are very kind. My intention was not 
to criticize, but to expose certain weaknesses and offer a professional 
remedy. 

Mrs. Botton. This you certainly did and it should be helpful. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Pardon me. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketry. I regret that I was delayed in my office, Mr. Chair- 
man. May I reserve my questions and permit those who were here 
on time to question first ? 

Chairman Morean. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I listened with great interest to your evaluation of the 
situation in Western Europe. You mentioned that the existence of 
the Strategic Air Command was in fact—if I understood you cor- 
rectly—preventing any aggressive movement at this time. 

General WitLoveusy. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. That being so, do you think—apparently you think 
it is necessary that we match division for division even though we 
have these divisions in Western Europe and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which is additional strength to the NATO divisions. What 
would be your comment along that line? 

General Wittouecuey. Your question is very pertinent. I am 
happy to take advantage of it. This is, of course, not one sided. We 
have SAC, which is “artillery’that flies.” It flies to deliver its lethal 
explosive projectiles. The Russians have that capacity also. We are 
on the spot, of course. Your judgment is as good as mine because 
this is not technical judgment. It is the ordinary “give and take” of 
commonsense. The Russian has matched us progressively in almost 
every category. We must face that. However, it is not a question 
of the United States matching his divisions. It is a question of 
Europeans defending Europe. 

I have shown that they are capable of doing it, in 1928 or 1933 or 
1937, pick any year you choose, their automatic military defense 
system, which is conscription in existence for a hundred years, pro- 
duced 80/90 divisions, annually. Now they produce only 16 divisions, 
not mentioning our five American units. What has happened to ex- 
plain the discrepancy between 1928 and today? Obviously it puts 
emphasis on the Air Force, our Air Force. I am quite happy that 
they are there, but I also would like you to know, if I may dwell on 
this, what this Air Force is exposed to. 

You hear figures of 2,500 planes within SAC, half of them re- 
portedly in the United States, the other half in vulnerable bases in 
West Europe or in transit, and I hasten to say that the Russians’ 
bases are equally vulnerable, “quid pro quo.” 

The record of bombing flights in 1948, English, British, and Amer- 
ican planes bombing strategic installations or the Germans attempt- 
ing to penetrate the British curtain, the record is that in the period 
July 1943 to September, that is, 4 months, they lost 480 planes a 
month or a total of 1,750 in that period. 
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Since that time, antiaircraft defenses have immeasurably improved 
on both sides. SAC’s task is not going to be made easier than the 
equivalent, though less efficient, planes had to face in 1943. SAC may 
fly twice, three times if they are lucky. That isa gamble. 

Mr. Merrow. Excuse me. That is a good explanation. That leads 
me to ask this question: Is it wise to spend the money then on pro- 
ducing more divisions to match the Soviet Union or would it not be 
better to put them into the missile field ? 

In other words, we have to think in terms of what is going to hap- 
pen tomorrow. In order to emphasize what is in my mind in pro- 
ducing the divisions that you are asking for, are we not thinking 
in terms of the last war? That is what it means to me. 

General Wittoucusy. Your point is well taken. 

Far be it from me to rebut this with a militaristic generality and 
you would probably get precise data from the Defense Department 
witnesses when they appear before you. It is not a case of “last 
war's thinking.” Iam not asking that we, the United States, match 
these divisions. I am asking that the Europeans match them. As 
stated previously, 150 million Americans cannot forever defend 240 
million Europeans. They have not even tapped the manpower res- 
ervoir of the expellees. These people have a direct, personal griev- 
ance. As regards our poor boys whom I have seen in Korea, what 
burning motivation did they have to die in Korea? What burning 
motivation do they have to perish somewhere in the mid-European 
holocaust? They haven’t any motivation but the expellee has. 
There are 10 percent of military age in the 12 million refugees, some- 
where in West Europe, available for service. Now, the other ques- 
tion—you are quite right that we must plan progressively as to the 
forward evolution of armament. No question about that. 

However, you must weigh carefully where this money should go. 
1 am all for the expansion of SAC, for the expansion of missilry, 
for a 24-hour shift on the Atlas or Polaris, but take that money from 
somebody that doesn’t give you anything; for example, India. 

What would India do when the chips are down, and the chips are 
almost down? I hear them clinking on the poker table of disaster. 
They will do nothing. They have never done anything, 

In the United Nations, they have opposed America at every turn. 
They had that unspeakable Krishna Menon as their representative, 
wrapped in cotton wool, protected to the hilt, whose position was anti- 
American, anti-West, antiwhite, though I do not wish to touch a cur- 
rently inflammable subject—what will they do when the chips are 
down ? 

They have already shown their hand. When the French were fight- 
ing in Indochina, certain air shipments of supplies were flown to 
them—normally it would be via Karachi; it would have saved us 1,600 
miles and I don’t know how many dollars of freight. They refused 
flight clearances. Their neutrality of the air, a pure fictional concept, 
had to be protected. They refused assistance and they are going to 
refuse it again when the time comes. ; 

Mr. Merrow. If the manpower you are talking about is needed, 
certainly the European countries should furnish it, but wouldn’t it 


perhaps be a good idea for them to put that effort in the missiles 
rather than divisions? 
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General Witxoveuey. I think they can’t afford missiles. We could 
afford missiles. They can furnish the ground forces. We furnish 
the very expensive air, the very expensive missile defense; the very 
expensive items of missile production and expenditure. 

Mir. Merrow. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I have enjoyed your statement very much. I was sorry I 
was a little late and didn’t hear all of it. 

General Wittoveusy. Think nothing of it. You haven’t missed 
a thing. 

Mr. Setpen. I disagree with you, General. I learned from your 
summary, however, that you felt that Europe should furnish the 
ground forces and we should handle the more expensive items such as 
research, missile expansion, SAC expansion. Along that line, do you 
think that the production of the Polaris-type submarine should be 
stepped up? 

yeneral Wittoucusy. Absolutely. I will tell you why, if you 
permit me to be didactic. I am a “retired has-been”—but I think my 
judgment was good enough and MacArthur’s talent was good enoug 
to win a war—the vulnerability of SAC at the present time or any 
of our launching pads for missiles are that they are dangerously ex- 
posed. They call them “soft” compared to “hard”; hard is under- 
ground, soft is on top. 

Always bear in mind, of course, that the Russians are no better off 
although they are going underground as fast as they can. Two years 
ago I furnished G-2 maps on rocket sites that have come to me from 
underground sources. 

The factor of vulnerability can only be offset by (a) the expensive 
hardening of the launching pads or (6) a mobile establishment which 
requires solid fuel. They Se a plan for that and you ought to 
support it. Missile submarines and/or missile launching pads on top 
of a battle cruiser are the ideal defense elements because they are 
mobile. You can’t pin them down. They can move tomorrow night 
and be 500 miles away, out of range, in a single day. 

Twelve miles is said to be the lethal range of these modern mass- 
killers. The conclusion is obvious; back Arleigh Burke or the Navy 
in their desire to get missile submarines. There is also a middle 
phase. There is always gray between white and black. 

Any one of their cruisers could probably be converted to operate 
missile-firing platforms and use them also. Triple your mobile power 
and your “unsinkable aircraft carriers” as they used to say. Naval 
units in motion are an “unsinkable delivery system” for atomic, 
missile weapons. Ultimately the land forces will have to go into the 
same mobile system. On television you have seen the boring pro- 
cedure, the “countdown” and the 2 hours preceding this feature to get 
a highly erratic, pressure-cooled fuel into these monsters. That isn’t 
good enough. Fortunately the Russians are up against the same 
limitation; they are no better than we are. 

Ultimately, however, we shall need a solid fuel that can be handled 
and stored, and mobile units, railroad cars or other mobile equipment 
for use in the Rockies and the Appalachians and in Europe in the 
Pyrenees, possibly the Italian Alps, et cetera. All of this fits the pat- 
tern that you are seeking, namely, the development of the Polaris, 
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or rather the development of a solid-fuel, ship-delivered missile. In- 
deed, it is the final solution. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, General. I certainly agree with you on 
the necessity for stepping up our production of the Polaris type sub- 
marine. I am sure in my own mind that our stationary bases are be- 
coming more vulnerable by the hour and it is necessary to have mobile 
bases in operation as soon as possible. 

General WitLtoucHpy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am going to reread your statement with particular 
care and interest, because I think there is much in there that can’t be 
gotten at first glance. 

Do you think that General MacArthur could ever be persuaded to 
come to Washington to testify before this committee ? 

General WitLtoucusy. The general has shied away from political 
implications; why, of course, is not within my purview or authority. 
But I am sure that he feels strongly about national security. I have 
been with MacArthur for 15 years. I will try to induce him to appear 
before this committee or your sister committee in the Senate. Un- 
fortunately, at the age of 80, he was recently stricken by illness. I 
do not think he has fully recovered at this time. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to express the hope that sometime we 
might benefit from his hindsight as well as his foresight. 

eneral WiiLoucusy. I am sure a note from your chairman, backed 
by a note from your committee members, will be given courteous 
consideration. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like to turn your thoughts for a moment 
to the Pacific, where you have had such great experience. 

Do you think that our military stance is as strong there as it was 
some years ago? 

General Wit.toucusy. That is an interesting question. I testified 
at great length on this subject before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, on May 5, 1958. I wouldn’t change a dot on the “i”. I 
could have testified in 1956 or 1954. It would have still been the 
same. The stuff I have been peddling this morning, I have already 
said and printed in 1952. The French havea saying: “Plus ¢a change, 
plus ga reste la méme chose.” 

The late Alfred Smith translated it colloquially, “No matter how 
you slice it, it is still baloney.” 

The position in the East is only as strong as we wish it.to be. We 
have the atomic deterrent. We have elements of SAC there or could 
throw SAC there. The flexibility of the Air Force, the modern 
weapon, is remarkable. SAC could fly from Omaha to Korea just 
as easily as it may have to fly from Omaha to Paris—perhaps not to 
Paris. De Gaulle, for some reason, has shoved our airbases into that 
already congested German corridor. But SAC could fly anywhere 
and deliver. 

It is always this last deadly decision that no one wishes to make 
that I personally would not know how to make. I do not see how any 
human being can undertake it without the collective advice of other 
good minds. It depends whether you want to use the nuclear power. 
We have missed possibly the last rational opportunity. The time to 
strike was in the Sino-Korean war in which I was an eyewitness in a 
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responsible position. We did not do it. We gave the enemy sanc- 
tuary. Our planes could only fly 20 miles below the Yalu. 

Mrs. Cuvrcu. Why do you think that we did not do it? 

General Witiovcupy. That is a most interesting historical ques- 
tion. In defense of MacArthur, I published a book called “Mac- 
Arthur 1941-51,” the 10 crucial years. 

I tried to interview a currently important political figure, whose 
name I deliberately withhold, to get at the bottom of this thing. I 
have my own partial theory on it. I know that there were two espion- 
age agents in the British Embassy, McLane and Burgess, who I think 
were second or third secretaries. They had access to all the corre- 
spondence, the military planning between Korea and Washington. 
Today they are behind the Iron Curtain. 

I have a theory that the intervention of the United Nations, the 
ressures in that overrated body, caused the ultimate dismissal of 
{facArthur and the cessation of operations. Unhindered, we could 

have won this war—one reason why I am still completely faithful to 
the American soldier, grumbling as he is and reluctant as he may ap- 

ear to be, there were 9 American divisions only on that front and 
»etween Christmas of 1950 and the spring of 1951 we absolutely con- 
sumed 75 identified Chinese divisions. So much so, that they had to 
obtain an armistice through the machinations of the United Nations. 
Why didn’t we use our power? It is in that vague twilight zone of 
United Nations’ pressures, probably British in its great intensity who 
did not wish to risk a global war which they claimed would ensue. 

The Far East was the best place to have it break wide open. One 
of my maps has a title “The War of Distances.” Russia is 12,000 
miles from their base of supply on a thin vulnerable railroad line. 
Vladivostock was the place to fight and not Berlin, where one 
night’s truck movement would unload Russian troops. 

Mrs. Cuvrcy. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr, Pilcher. 

Mr. Piccuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, do you feel 
that our foreign aid program today has anything to do with shaping 
our foreign policy ? 

General Wittovensy. Yes. While I am not an authority, you 
people are really behind the scenes here. I have a feeling that for- 
eign policy and foreign aid are inextricable. But I also believe that 
all that is required is congressional discipline. You have the power 
of control. 

I only know two committees and I worked with them for many 
years. One is the House Un-American under your able colleague F. 
Walter and the other is Senator Eastland’s Subcommittee for the 
Judiciary. 

I was astounded and also hopeful at the power that these bipartisan 
committees have. They cannot be accused of politics because they 
are bipartisan, but when they want to, they can intervene and break 
a fiscal or administrative deadlock. They can even face down the 
Executive. 

This foreign aid business in all its aspects, civil or military, re- 
uires congressional discipline; it requires congressional investiga- 
tion, not for the purpose of justifying it but for the purposes of de- 
termining how well or how badly it is run. You are already con- 
fronted by Parkinson’s law, the self-perpetuating bureaucracy. 
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Mr. Pitcurr. My next question is not a question, but it is directed 
at Mrs. Leetch. I notice on page 1 that you state that this ICA 
army has increased at least by December 31 to a large figure. I 
think the appropriations figure this year shows that army has in- 
creased to about 37,000. 

Mrs. Lerercu. I took the figures from the self-serving report of the 
ICA itself, the criticisms of foreign aid program. I did insert the 
word “acknowledged” because they at least acknowledged that much. 
I myself had some question in my own mind. Anyway, the point is, 
it has increased tremendously. 

Mr. Pircuer. That is all. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, General. In the course of your dis- 
cussion, speaking of NATO countries, I understood you to say that 
you thought our aid, or such aid as we gave, should be in proportion 
to their military effort. Did I understand you correctly 

General WitLovensy. That is a suggestion. A strawman that you 
are free to knock down. I am seeking a yardstick to measure this 
thing. . 

I think of the businessman’s outlook, unit cost in production which 
determines profit or loss. 

Mr. Apatr. Would you have the same point of view also toward 
our friends in the Far East? I understood you to speak of NATO 
at the time you made that remark. Would you apply the same test 
throughout the world? 

General Wititovenusy. I would apply it rigidly throughout the 
world. With reference to the Far East, I would like to go on record 
as saying that foreign aid produced more divisions at one-third the 
cost than it did in Europe. There are 22 divisions in Korea, 21 di- 
visions in Formosa. That is almost three times, certainly double 
what is produced on the West front and at far lesser cost. 

I show pertinent tables, incidentally, in one of my appendixes (5) 
where I compare the unit cost per ready division. You may raise a 
question where I got my figures from. Your colleague, the late 
Laurence Smith, was a friend of mine; we worked on this together 
and with the Legislative Section of the Library of Congress, which is a 
most efficient and meticulous research body. They dug up a 121%- 
page report, the only one I have ever seen, that attempted to consoli- 
date this thing; it was inserted in the record on the 22d of January, 
the week that Mr. Smith died. 

Mr. Aparr. Moving to another point, you were speaking about the 
vulnerability of fixed bases, and you mentioned some in this country. 
What you say about our fixed bases in this country would apply even 
more strongly, I take it, to bases in Europe and North Africa and 
elsewhere ? 

General Wittovcnsy. Indeed it does. 


Mr. Aparr. Therefore, would you say in your opinion that we ought 
to be preparing to move out of such fixed bases, or do you think we 
ought to retain those bases. What is the future for them? 

General WiiLovucnsy. Your point is well taken. Unfortunately 
vulnerable on Monday, you can’t leave even though you are planning 
for Thursday morning for something better. We are stuck with it. 
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What they are doing in correction is a pro tem solution, by having 
more airfields to move around on and shift a percentage of SAC, a 
flyable percentage, to these fields. 

There again you encounter these nefarious politics of Western 
Europe which I do not fully grasp. You have a man, for whom I 
have certain sympathy, De Gaulle, who had made it almost impos- 
sible for SAC to be flexible because he threw them out of certain 
French fields. They had to move into where? Into a narrow belt 
of the German corridor, which is already congested, and that in 
turn is the real reason for the agitation on Bonn negotiating with 
Madrid for bases. Spain is the ideal spot, in depth, and that 1s why 
we are there. 

Mr. Aparr. I am not sure that I understand you. Do you think at 
this time we should continue to maintain our fixed bases in Europe 
and north Africa and in Asia? What should be our attitude toward 
those fixed bases ? 

General Wittoucusy. You have no choice. You can’t leave at 
the moment. But you can do as much as is physically possible. In- 
stead of having one airfield, have 20. 

There I go into the Air Force area—I know what these birds are: 
thinking. You have to have flexibility of location in order not to 
be vulnerable. And then strive for the development of a mobile 
solid fuel missile. It doesn’t have to be of intercontinental range. 
Sited in the Pyrenees, a 1,500-mile range will hit the Russians hard ; 
one railroad train with a 1,500-mile missile can move from station 
A to B in one night. 

Mr. Apatr. You think we should move in that direction ? 

General WitLoucHsy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Willoughby, I 
have listened with great interest. I am only a corporal and on mili- 
tary matters you are shooting above my head. I have no questions. 

General WixtLovucupy. Think nothing of it. I was a corporal once 
myself. 

Mr. O’Hara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WittoucHpy. Although your chairman generously gave 
me ample support in printing my deathless prose, I have only six 
copies of appendixes. They will answer many questions, I am sure. 
I also have several maps because I am the visual aid type, just an 
old school teacher. I must have a table or a chart to clinch the argu- 
ment. But so do all executive departments. To attempt to do it 
verbally is almost impossible and slightly boring. 

When you tell me it is beyond you, it will become clear when you 
read that impeccable prose in which my writing is always couched, 
including several tables and illustrations. 

mi O’Hara. I will read every word, General, and I am sure to my 
profit. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Morrny. General, you spoke of the numerical strength of 21 
divisions as against 67. What is the caliber of the equipment and 
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arms of the NATO forces as compared to these 67 divisions of the 
Russians ¢ , 

General Wuttovcnsy. That is an important question and I am 
glad you raised it. Mr. Chairman, has the Defense Department ap- 
peared before you? ; 

Chairman Morean. Yes. We are hearing regional presentations 
now. 

General WiLLovcusy. I am curious to know what the Defense De- 
partment would have said or did say to the question of his impor- 
tance. 

Chairman Morean. We have yet to hear the European testimony. 

General WitLoucusy. That is a good question. Gig these birds on 
that. Roughly, or in simplified form, it is a question of firepower, 
rifle power or artillery power at the front. Now, if you have a lot of 
cooks and bottle washers for domestic luxuries, you can’t count them 
as riflemen at the front. 

The Russians or the Europeans (that applies to the German divi- 
sions) are good divisions. They produce a certain norm of firepower 
at the front. That is a good yardstick, to determine if a division is 
weaker or stronger. Then the question is not numbers but firepower, 
the sum of all sorts of weapons, including atomic tactical weapons 
of the low nuclear yield. 

Under that heading, I think that the Russians are modernizing. So 
are we. There is always this race by which one fellow is perhaps 
5 minutes later than the other, or 5 minutes ahead of him. 

I am sure that we have taken the necessary steps to establish parity 
or balance in firepower. I haven’t seen the latest NATO divisions 
but I read their reports. 

It is a good question to ask, pin the experts down, to a comparison 
of the average British, French, or German division on the NATO 
front. Determining that intangible thing, who is as strong as the other 
fellow, and if not, why not. 

I use the division because that it staff procedure. That is what 
Eisenhower or MacArthur would use to gage relative strength. 

Assume that we are engaged on a military front—well, in the Nor- 
mandy landing, the first question he probably asked: How many di- 
visions do the Germans have in that sector? If they have only 10, 
we will bust in with 20. 

The next question is: How quickly can they bring in reinforcements, 
and where do they come from, and let’s seal them off. 

They do not normally talk in terms of numbers in the sense of 
20,000 or 30,000, but prefer to use the division as a tool of execution. 

Mr. Mourrpuy. I understand. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketry. General, have you endeavored to give your construc- 
tive criticism to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Secretary Gates, the 
President ? 

General Wi.ovucuBy. Yes, have. I sent them copies of the pieces 
that I write. 

Of course, I still have some friends in that area, though the Mac- 
Arthur crowd is persona non grata in general terms—though perhaps 
generalities are not applicable. 
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They will take my reports and they will reply with a polite form 
letter No. 76, “Contents noted. Has been referred to the appropriate 
agency or department.” 

One gets those letters once and one says, “Oh well, they are busy.” 
You get them twice, and it becomes asystem. You get it a third time 
and you stop sending anything further. I would say yes, I keep them 
advised but I am not sure that my advice is welcome. 

At times I have to take a sharp position, which I did vis-a-vis Secre- 
tary Gates and that curious statement about “enemy intentions and 
capability,” which must have come out from the CIA or some other 
of the expensive intelligence agencies. I challenged that at once. I 
even spent money having photostat copies made of my letter of protest 
so that everybody would get it. I answered that one. 

Mrs. Ketiy. General, I meant a personal interview. 

General WiiLovensy. Personal? Ihavetried. They are younger 
men compared to the wartime staffs. I belong to the old generation. 
They always know better than the old fellows. 

I believe too, you also have that bureaucratic Parkinson’s law in 
operation. Criticism is certainly not invited. When you give it 
gratuitously, you become unpopular. 

I will give you a specific example, which is an important one. I 
challenged the Secretary just as cold as ice on this point. Through 
my connections in the intelligence field in Europe, and they are ex- 
tensive, I obtained a map coming out of Czechoslovakia that showed 
the rocket sites then in process of preparation, certain areas being 
sealed off. That was in 1957. 

I sent that map, of course, to G-2—fellow victims in the military 
organization. I do not recall whether they acknowledged it, but as 
as I sent it in, I am satisfied. I published it about a year afterward. 

Then friends of mine in Congress put this material into a blank 
space in the Appendix of the Congressional Record, which also suits 
me. Some years later I can refer to it. Someone will read it, but 
what action is taken is something else again. 

But I think the chairman is getting impatient, I fear, and who am I 
to challenge his authority ? 

You are on a very interesting track, if I may say so. That is 
control of the intelligence services. I have been at it for 40 years. 
Twelve years with MacArthur, 10 years in South America without a 
break. I know the business. I taught the subject in all the schools 
from the Infantry to the Staff College. The intelligence services 
need tightening and they need congressional supervision. There 
should be a congressional committee with the assistance, of course, of 
bright boys like myself who have no ax to grind, at the moment. We 
work for nothing. 

I am a consultant to Francis Walter’s committee as a work of love, 


because I know he is on the right track and is harassed, abused, and 
persecuted. 
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Establish such a committee«and then establish your own intelligence 
group. You can get them for nothing. There are many former 
military attachés—I have been in South America for 10 years. I 
speak Spanish; I read it. I have friends there. Some of my friends 
of 23 years ago are the ambassadors of today. The ex-attachés are 
men who have lived in these countries, who have served there, who 
subscribe to newspapers, to current periodicals, who could easily be- 
come an ex officio check unit for a congressional committee on 
intelligence. 

I would like to serve on it and without malice, because I am a friend 
and admirer of Allen Dulles and all the others who work in the 
twilight zone of foreign intelligence. 

However, when they come out in the open and induce a Secretary 
of War, who ought to know better, that we are now determining our 
proposals or recommendations on the enemy’s intentions rather than 
his capability, then it is just like telling a surgeon, “Use a meat ax 
instead of a scalpel.” 

Mrs. Ketiy. In 1953 I introduced a bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and several of my colleagues, including Mr. 
Zablocki and Dr. Judd. Would you have approved of that bill at 
that time? In this bill Congress would have a review and reevalua- 
tion of all intelligence, including your service. Would you have 
By tab it in 1953? 

reneral WitLouGusy. I have not read this bill, but I would most 
certainly have approved it if I interpret your question, that you still 
wish to establish a congressional 

Mrs. Ketry. Joint. 

General WitLoucusy. Joint congressional committee—— 

Mrs. Ketzy. On Intelligence. 

General WiiLoveHsy. [ am 100 percent for it. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, General. 

Thank you, Mrs. Leetch. 

General Wittoveusy. It was a privilege to appear before this 
committee. 


(The appendixes referred to by General Willoughby are as follows:) 





WILLOUGHBY APPENDIX 1 


PATTERN OF INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS DEVELOPED IN THE QUESTION AND 
ANSWER PERIODS OF VARIOUS CLUBS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
ASSOCIATED CLUBS 


Memo for club secretaries: 


1. Members designated to introduce the speaker will find general data in the 
letterhead of the F.I.D. A more complete biography is contained in the pamphlet 
“Shanghai Conspiracy,” in the final pages marked “Generals of the Army,” a 
War Department publication. 
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2. As the speaker cannot cover every phase of what is a worldwide problem, 
some aspects of his address pertaining to defense, the air and missile potential, 
foreign aid, foreign policy, the impact of recent Supreme Court rulings, etc., 
ean be dealt with in the question and answer period. The trend of questions, 
developed in other club meetings, suggests the following list: 

1. What is the juridicial significance of recent Supreme Court rulings? 

2. What is the view of the Director of the FBI on these rulings? 

. What is the voting record of the Court in the field of communism? 
. What are the major rulings of this Court, as they affect Communists? 
What is the significance of so-called Communist front organizations? 
Can you list some of these front organizations? 
. Can you tell us about Communist infiltrations into churches? 
. What can you tell us about the NAACP? Is it Communist? 

What is the position of the American Bar Association? 
. Is coexistence a possible solution of the United States-Russian conflict? 
. What are the objectives of global communism ? 

12. What is our defense position or capability ? 

13. What is the priority as regards the services: Ground, Air, Navy? 

14. Can you tell us about NATO? The Far East? 

15. What yardstick applies as regards foreign aid, mutual security? 

16. What are Communists planning for South America? 

17. What is the worldwide pattern of global Communist plotting? 

18. Do you care to comment on the United Nations? 

19. What is the Israel-Arab situation in the Middle East? 

20. Have you any intelligence data on: (a) Trujillo, (b) Castro, (c) Betan- 
court? 

21. What will NATO do about Berlin? And SEATO about Quemoy? 


) 
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WILLOUGHBY APPENDIX 2 


THE SUMMIT AND THE PIT 


Eisenhower's invitation to Khrushchev has stirred up a hornet’s nest of 
conflicting opinions. A hysterical, last-minute effort to rally public opinion 
against the visit of the butcher of Hungary is being made by conservative in- 
dividuals and organizations. This movement, a Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements, was inspired by the recent example of Sweden when adverse 
publicity caused Khrushchev to petulantly cancel a proposed visit. 

I was asked to become a cosigner on a national petition of protest. I know 
some of the leaders in this movement and they are good men; they are patriots 
and their motives are sincere. Like myself, these men are no bandwagon 
jumpers in organized anti-Communist work. We all carry the scars of battle, 
of smear campaigns wage by the fellow travelers of the press, the pulpit, and 
the rostrum. Wholly sympathetic as I am with the misgivings of this lonely 
group, I declined to sign.’ 

The approach is wrong: the timing is wrong: the facts are wrong. In fulmi- 
nating against Khrushchev, in listing his dossiers of genocide and betrayals, this 
is a tilting against Quixote’s windmills. Public opinion should have been rallied 
in 1917, in 1933 or 1941. 

The Kremlin monster was born in World War I and grew to terrible man- 
hood in World War II. Versailles (1918) furnished the platform which 
launched Hitler and Stalin. Yalta and Potsdam (1945) not only confirmed the 
loot Stalin acquired through his pact with Hitler but set up Russia as the 
scourge of the West—Oswald Spengler’s fading West. The invitation to Khrush- 
chey is the inevitable sequel to Yalta, Potsdam, and Geneva. 
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This is the aftermath of the ‘“Entente Cordiale” of 1907—the British intrigue 
that triggered World War I, the sealed train that carried Lenin into Russia (1917) 
and the New York money that financed Trotzky alias Lev Bronstein. This is the 
fatal legacy of Wilson and Roosevelt, of Colonel House and Viseount Grey of 
Fallodon. There is no point of quibbling with Eisenhower about this invitation: 
Atlaslike, the lone man in the White House is condemned to carry the crushing 
heritage of two world wars, the virulent cancer of punitive treaties not of his 
making, the geopolitical impact of Versailles and Potsdam in which he played 
no decisive role, the corrosive deterioration of American foreign policy that has 
its roots in the past, the suicidal degeneracy of Western Europe from 1914 to 

950 that culminated in the creation of a Communist superstate and the deadli- 
est menace ever confronted by the West, the fragile civilization that ranged 
from the Alhambra to the Acropolis, from Maimonides to Martin Luther. 


1The journalistic bandwagon jumpers have suddenly become apprehensive or profess to 
be aware of deteriorating geopolitical conditions. ‘The facts of life were recognized by 


some of us long ago. I am on the record in articles and congressional testimony: the 
sequence of dates is significant in priorities viz : 


“International and Domestic Policies: 1933—52’_..______ June 1952. 
“Economic Council,” Letter No. 361.....-.~........-_.. June 1955. 
“Mid-European Buffer Zone,” National Review... ~~ April 1957. 
“The Weakening Shield of NATO,” National Review____~_ June 1957. 


“Soviet Aims in the Middle East,” American Mercury__—_ Do. 
“NATO's New German Commander,” American Mercury_. July 1957. 
“The Tax Burden of Overseas Troops,’ American Mercury. November 1957. 
. “Our Strategic Blind Alley,” National Review__.... __-__ Do. 
. “Toward the Summit (1I),” American Mercury... .____-_~_ July 1959. 
; es - Summit: The Oder Neisse Line (II),” American September 1959. 
Mercury. 


be * 
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11. “Summit Series,” Houston Chroniele._._............... January—July 1959. 
12. “Summit Series,” Christian Crusade, Oklahoma_______ __ y 

a * * > * - 7 
1. House Un-American Committee, testimony_...........___ December 1957. 
2. Colereguneees: “eeete, Armee. 7 4 eee February 1957. 
8. Congressional Record, A-—G033_—...... .. 4... July 1957. 
4. Congressional Record, A—281_.........._............._ January 1958. 
5. Congressional Record, A-3884......._... we May 1958. 
6. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, testimony... ~~ , 
%. Congrenssiona@s Beueee, J4-GOGRL TAL. Wa ihe July 1959. 
8. Congressional Record, A-—6268_........................ Do. 


The invitation to Khrushchev is pilloried as the capitulation of the West—but 
hardly that of Eisenhower or the United States that has piled up a national 
debt greater than that of the world combined, that has mortgaged its future 
in alien wars now exposed as utterly futile, that has poured out 50 billions of 
taxpayers’ money to shore up the crumbling West since 1945 only to discover 
on balance, a pathetic ensemble of 16 allied divisions at the point of challenge; 
the front: Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. 

There is a dreadful simplicity about this situation that cannot be resolved by 
mouthing Wilson’s and Roosevelt’s or Churchill's outdated, watery slogans * * * 
the precipitate challenge of Berlin and the flashlike exposure of allied weak- 
ness in terms of fighting divisions. In the precarious tranquillity of your break- 
fast hour, when the metropolitan brainwashers pour their journalistic slop on 
your table, take a hard look at the map of Central Europe (I) where the 
Russian monster may choose to fight. Korea, Tomkin, Tibet and now Laos are 
diversions fought by Communist cannon-fodder stooges as Central Burope is 
the key locale, the Kremlin is disposed to fight and his troop dispositions are 
more than adequate. That is why Eisenhower invited Khrushchev? Could he 
afford to refuse? This is not appeasement and it is not defeatism. It isa trained 
soldier’s hard appraisal of relative strength at the point of crisis. That relative 
strength is 16 allied divisions, 5 American divisions, the so-called shield that 
guards the airfields from which SAC (the massive deterrent) will have to fly. 
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Confronted by 60/70 Russian and satellite divisions, the “shield” is not strong 
enough—an admission on highest authority. Is Bisenhower expected to precipi- 
tate a crisis by a haughty refusal to meet Khrushchev? Who are the gentry that 
fulminates with righteous indignation? They are the “embusques” who have 
always found cushy, wartime jobs in some Federal or State sinecure, the intel- 
lectual and actual draft dodgers who are always the first to talk of fighting. They 
want to “force a supply corridor into beleagured Berlin? Take a hard look at 
map No. 1 and the thin line: Denmark-Switzerland : 


freeace 


SOLE | ' 
« DEMILITARIZED ZONE BULGANIN’S PLAN ! 
© NATO DIVISIONS * CZECH DIVISIONS @ SOVIET DIVISIONS 


Allied and Soviet satellite troops face each other in the critical Mid-European area. 
These are ready divisions, triggered for action—except the American contingent which is 
handicapped by women and children, as in Korea, representing a burden for protection or 
removal when the shooting starts.’ The Berlin sector, an enclave in Red territory, is 
especially vulnerable. 

Note that the Allied divisions are dispersed: Greek or Italian units can hardly intervene 
along the Rhine. They will have their hands full along their own frontiers. As of 1959, 
the cards are heavily stacked in favor of the Soviets. The current ratio in strength is 
one to three against the Allies. 

In terms of mutual security, mutual aid, foreign aid (and other dishonest cliches 
designed to sugarcoat a bitter tax bill), the expenditure of approximately $25 billion 
(military items) in 14 years has only resulted in tactical and strategical failure, bordering 
on capitulation: ‘A ground war is unthinkable. * 

The critical front (Denmark- Switzerland) has melee only 15 to 16 ready divisions, 
exclusive of the American cotingent ; this is the Eisenhower-Gruenther-Norstad “shield” or 
“trip wire.” In comparison, from 1945-56 the Far East dev eloped four times the number 
of ready divisions (67) than Mid-Europe (16) at half the cumulative cost, and for 1956—57 
at approximately one-eighth the unit cost per division. 
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The appalling situation that forced Eisenhower’s reluctant hand is a collective 
responsibility of the West, primarily of Europe and not of the United States. 
Are 150 million Americans perpetually required to defend 240 million Europeans? 
In a study of cause and effect, responsibility for the current military and 
diplomatic impasse is traceable to definitive errors and omissions, viz: 

(a) Panicky demobilization of the West in 1945. 

(b) Myopic acquiescence that Russia continued to arm to the teeth. 

(c) Failure of Western Europe to maintain peacetime armaments. 

(ad) Fatuous reliance on the supposedly “exclusive” atomic deterrent. 

(e) Failure of security-intelligence services to protect nuclear secrets. 

(f) Jurisprudential softness toward Communist traitors. 

(g) Conspiratorial silence on the “weakening NATO shield.” 

In years of somnolent illusion that the United States could block Communist 
expansion through the impact of an “exclusive atomic weapon”, the apathetic 
West failed to produce even one-fifth of the military units, they have annually 
turned out in time of peace (1928), the tabulation below is self explanatory : 














Country 1928 1959 Percent per- 


formance 
II cacti corccitstseniptndianoneseccinineadaceeetae acceler eee eal 18 4 20 
OS) ea SS aes. ee 23 3 13 
WG kk iccenvadwchobeddutbndacdacuadiian eee 30 2 1 
SN 10 7 70 


Since 1948, all NATO Commanders have requested more divisions for the mid- 
European front; in 1950, they called for 90 divisions; impotently, they trimmed 
this figure each year although the Russian menace increased rather than abated; 
in 1958 Norstad finally settled for 30 divisions (an aviator’s spurious estimate) 
which is obviously not enough, possibly sufficient for a rearguard action while 
in full retreat toward Spain and the Pyrenes. The potential of the blitzkrieg 
Russian invasion of central Europe cannot be shrugged off. By any professional 
standard, the discrepancy between Russian and NATO ready divisions is over- 
whelming and violates basic principles of war that are taught in staff colleges 


of every modern army: the principles of mass (Russians) and objective (pene- 
tration of the shield). 
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When General Nathan B. Forrest O.S.A. explained his own recipe for military 
victory: “Git thar fustest with mostest men,” he clearly defined mass and 
objective. The decline of the West, like the story of Carthage and Rome is trace- 
able to a violation of principles that apply to diplomacy as well as war: 


The Obective 


ee ff | 
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NATO Divisions Russo-Sat Divisions 


Map No. 2 is an “overlay,” a transparency placed over a base map (No. 1) in order to- 
simplify details or place emphasis on major points—in this case, the relative strength of the 
opponents, in terms of numbers of divisions in attack (defense) zone. The Russian objec- 
tive is the penetration of the Allied front: Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Once this thin 
line is breached, there is a vacuum in central France (due to the bulk of firstline troops 
employed in the pacification of Algiers) to the line of the Pyrenees and the fresh divisions 
of the Spanish Army—the only army in Europe that defeated the Kremlin in open battle. 
Thus Spain, harassed, maligned, and persecuted by the fellow travelers of the West, may 
yet become the rallying point for the retreating columns of NATO. 

From Spain (ie., the Iberian Peninsula) a counter offensive is eventually possible. 
pecemenng a similar situation in the campaigns of Wellington and the ultimate defeat of 
Napoleon who had overrun Europe just as the Russian-Mongoloid hordes may conceivably 
overrun the West. * * * Oswald Spengler’s “fading West.” 

The air factor, the massive deterrent, is approaching parity as between the opponents 
and, in the end, represents a negative balance of terror. 
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Sober considerations should explain Eisenhower’s invitation: a play for time, 
a breathing spell to stave off the brutal potential of the Berlin ultimatum. With 
the visual «vidence on maps 1 and 2, is there the slightest doubt that the cur- 
rent, self-iniposed weakness of Western Europe is a constant temptation for the 
Russians and that nothing will correct basic deficiencies except correction: 
parity with the Russians along the line Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. Is there 
any profesional doubt that 60 allied divisions would give 60 Russo-satellite 
divisions pause since the risks of an attack are too great and there is no chance 
for a cheap victory? The Bismarckian formula of “parity and balance,” his 
famous “Zug un Zug” (the moves in a chess game) kept the European peace for 
40 years, from 1870 to 1914 until British intrigues destroyed this delicate but 
effective power balance. Is there any doubt that the Europe of 1914 was in- 
tinitely preferable to the lethal morass of 1959? 

The plaintive wail that a war-shattered Europe cannot afford to arm is not 
valid: China and Russia were equally war shattered but they came up resolutely 
with 175 and 225 divisions respectively and on that single factor were able to 
base their brutal power politics that netted them half the world since 1945. 
Apparently Europe lacks the will to fight. Intrepid Spain has shown what can 
be done on a “shoestring”: She defeated Russia on the battlefields of the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-39). Ata fraction of the mutual security grants that cascaded 
into France and England, she maintains 11 divisions behind the Pyrenees— 
which may yet become the last refuge of the shattered and retreating NATO 
divisions. , 

In the apathy of the West, we have the conflict of “butter versus guns”; the 
British are a flagrant example though they have triggered both World Wars 
I and II. In their 1956 defense expenditures of approximately $4 billion, the 
British managed to spend an equal figure for purely welfare items (and cut 
their income taxes, too). In that year, the United States shouldered 10 times 
that amount in the defense of essentially alien areas. 

As regards central Europe, there are between 8 and 10 million refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain; they have a burning grievance; they were expelled 
from their homes by Russian bayonets. Easily 10 percent are of suitable age 
for military service (after all, we conscript our teenagers to be thrown into 
every alien rats’ nest of the globe) ; the refugees alone could muster the equiva- 
lent of 30 to 40 divisions. As a corollary, Berlin’s 2 million citizens comprise at 
least 100,000 young men of draft age, that can be formed into paramilitary units 
as developed in Communist East Germany instead of gambling on token allied 
oceupation forces, including approximately 4,000 American soldiers and (natur- 
ally) about 4,000 women and children. And that is why the harassed occupant 
of the White House has to swallow his soldier’s pride and play for time and 
desperately seek a formula that might stave off immediate disaster. 
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Map No. 3, Soviet invasion plans, in the period 1949-59, which are fairly well known. 
There is no copyright or monopoly on strategic analysis: road and railroad nets as well as 
the known disposition of Soviet and satellite divisions in East Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia develop an unmistakable pattern of possible Soviet movements. The 
skeleton of the invasion pattern was always recognizable though no action was taken 
while the United States enjoyed a temporary atomic superiority. This superiority will 
probably be eliminated by 1960. 

The Soviet base for offensive warfare is in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
The Russians maintain 22 divisions in East Germany supported by 10 divisions of Com- 
munist “Wehrmacht”; 8 divisions in Poland; 12 Czech divisions, and 20 to 30 divisions 
along the Russo-Polish border, in the Minsk-Kiev-Pinsk triangle—an overwhelming ‘“‘mass’”’ 
of 60 to 70 divisions as compared with the dwindling NATO strength. This discrepancy in 
mobile military units is the real cause of contemporary tensions. The West will be bullied 
by the East as long as this fatal weakness is permitted to prevail. 


WILLOUGHBY APPENDIX 3 


Spain May Yet BecoMe Our Most EFFECTIVE ALLY—FRANCO AND 
SPAIN: 1939-59 


(By Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 


On the 20th anniversary of General Franco’s successful termination of the 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-39, it is appropriate to highlight certain events sur- 
rounding this prominent soldier and statesman whom a segment of the American 
liberal press persists in treating with relentless hostility. 

The true character of the Spanish Civil War is beginning to be understood 
against the background of the growing Communist menace as directed by the 
Kremlin. That civil war was the blueprint which the Russians have followed 
ever since and attempted in many other areas—in Greece, in China and in 
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Korea: the division of a country into ideological camps; the subversion, sabo- 
tage, and intrigues to prepare a Communist minority for the takeover; the 
savage brutality, once the commies got control of the government machinery. 
This technique became standard; it is again discernible in the recent takeover 
in Cuba, Guiana and Venezuela. 

It failed only once: in Spain—and it was an exceptional military talent that 
defeated the Kremlin in open battle, through it took 3 years to make it final. 
Today, in 1959, with Russian threats hanging over the West like a cloud, the 
significance and immediate value of Franco’s historical victory must be self- 
evident. What would be the position of NATO today with her southern flank 
in the hands of a Communist satellite, controlling the entrance to the 
Mediterranean? 

World War II brought this contingency into sharp relief. On the eve of the 
American invasion of North Africa, President Roosevelt addressed a letter to 
General Franco under date of November 4, 1942: “* * * with your wide military 
experience, you will understand clearly that it is essential that action be taken 
to prevent an Axis occupation of French Africa. * * *” 

It was Hitler, in 1941, who knocked at the gates of the Spanish Pyrenees. 
Today, we observe the operations of Kremlin-directed agitators in the same area. 

In 1959, the Communist conspirators are attempting to come in by the back- 
door, by way of Egypt and Algiers. They made their first bid in 1936, only to 
be stopped by Nationalist Spain under the inspired leadership of General Franco. 
The facts are attested to by important personages with expert knowledge of 
Spain: Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of England; Herbert Feist, State 
Department consultant, the Honorable Carlton J. Hayes, the American wartime 
Ambassador to Spain, and many others with exceptional facilities for observation. 

This is what Churchill had to say about the Spanish Republic, the so-called 
loyalists, a clever bit of Communist semantics: “* * * At the end of July, 1936, 
the increasing degeneration of the parliamentary regime in Spain and the 
strength of the movement for a Communist revolution, led to a military revolt 
which had long been preparing. In this quarrel, I was neutral. I was not in 
favor of the Communists. How could I be when, if I had been a Spaniard, they 
would have murdered me and my family and friends? I was sure * * * that 
the British Government was right to keep out of Spain. The policy of noninter- 
vention was formally agreed to by the great powers. The agreement was strictly 
observed by Great Britain but Italy and Germany, on the one side, and Soviet 
Russia, on the other, broke their engagements constantly and threw their weight 
into the struggle, one against the other. * * *” 

Churchill did not tell the full story. He delicately avoided any reference to 
the intervention by Britain, the United States, and France primarily through 
the so-called international brigades, tough bands of card-holding Communists, 
fellow travelers and a sprinkling of fuzzy-minded idealists under the control of 
Moscow trained agitators and secret agents, military bodies recruited and formed 
in their home countries, in an open breach of neutrality, with the obviously 
benevolent connivance of the Western democracies. 

In spite of these provocations, the government of Franco remained neutral in 
World War II and thus rendered an imperishable service to the cause of the 
Allies. 

“* * * In the cement edging the French end of the international bridge be- 
tween Hendaye and Irtn, the curious eye can still detect the footprints of the 
German guards who tramped there during the war years. They were made in 
1940 when the road to the span was widened—the more freely to permit Panzer 
divisions, being trained in France, to pass over. Once across into Spain, the 
road lay open to Gibraltar, the Atlantic, the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
African coast. But the footsteps stopped there. The Germans did not cross. 
Though expected each day, the word of invitation or shout of command to do so 
was never given. * * *” 

It was not easy to withstand German pressures or blandishments. Hitler 
attempted both, in a personal interview with Franco in Hendaye. “Besides 
the threat of armed invasion across the Pyrenees, the German navy held over 
Spain the threat of sinking merchantmen on the high seas. Yet, despite threats 
and pressures (from the Axis) upon a government which was presumed to be 
sympathetic to them, that same government gave them only flattering words 
while it accorded to the [American] representatives deeds of practical im- 
portance, * * *” 

There were sidelights in that barbaric and cruel conflict that were purely 
humanitarian and a telltale index of Franco’s skillful assistance to the Allies, 
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though German Panzer divisions were in position of readiness along the Spanish 
border. 

Between our landing in North Africa (1942) and our landings in Normandy 
(1944), as many as 1,100 trained American airmen found refuge in Spain, be- 
sides a sizable number of British fliers. As the rescue system was perfected, it 
required, on the average, only 2 weeks to get an able-bodied aviator (Allied) 
from the Pyrenees through Spain and out to Gibraltar and reunion with our 
Armed Forces. Naturally, the Germans protested and fumed. All they got was 
the release of a mere handful of their own aviators; they did not get the re 
lease of the crews of two or three submarines which put into Spanish waters 
during 1942. 

A well-known segment of the New York press, stronghold of Jewry, have per- 
sisted in a relentless hostility toward General Franco for 20 years. Can they 
be unaware of Franco’s intervention in the rescue of fugitive Jews from Central 
Europe? This is what our Ambassador in Madrid had to say: “ * * * It should 
be acknowledged in simple justice that had it not been for the friendly collabora- 
tion of Spain’s Foreign Minister, Count Jordana (i.e., the Spanish Government), 
none of the Allied representatives in Spain could possibly solve the complex 
refuge problem in 1942 and 1943. * * * Thousands of men, women, and children, 
fleeing before the Nazi conquerors, had managed to escape into Spain. A ma- 
jority of these refugees were stateless (i.e. chiefly Jews). The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had not closed its frontiers to refugees (as requested) but allowed 
them to enter and cross the country with considerable freedom. * * * General 
Franco was anxious to rescue as many Jews as possible from Nazi oppression 
and persecution and his Government consequently was ready to assert a purely 
fanciful Spanish ‘citizenship’ for Sephardic Jews in German-occupied terri- 
tories. Count Jordana managed shortly to have an initial group of 300 Jews 
delivered by Germany to Spain. Eventually over a thousand Jews were freed 
from Nazi tyranny by this direct intervention of the Spanish Government. * * *” 

There is a trite saying about the scars of war healing: they do not heal 
quickly. It took the Confederate South decades to get over the humiliation of 
Appomattox and the affront of the Reconstruction period—the pattern for Amer- 
ican occupations thereafter everywhere. 
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The punitive Versailles treaty, a Pandora’s box leading to World War II, 
built a tailormade political platform for Adolf Hitler. 

The Russo-American alliance, which began in 1983 and which President Hoover 
described as “the gargantuan joke of the century,” fell apart promptly in 1945 
and the Russian took off the mask of collaboration. 

The West rallied reluctantly to form a loose defensive front called NATO. 
The concept was sound—but the execution lagged. Under NATO, defense re- 
quirements were pared to the bone while the arch enemy, Communist Russia, 
expanded its armament in every category. The degree of progressive degenera- 
tion is evident in a comparison of military effort by divisions in recent wars with 
the 1959 performance of NATO, along the crucial front : Denmark-Berlin-Switzer- 
land. (See chart.) 

We have selected the crucial front, Denmark-Switzerland, simply because we 
are presently challenged in Berlin and not in Ankara or Rome or Pakistan. 
The apparent weakness of France is due to her almost complete military engage- 
ment in Algiers—Kremlin supported colonial unrest under the thin guise of na- 
tionalism. On the Central European front, the West has produced only 15 to 16 
divisions (exclusive of the American contingent) ; they are faced by 50 to 60 
Russian and satellite divisions, on the line Berlin-Warsaw-Pinsk. A superiority 
of roughly three to one is sufficient for a blitz offensive under normal military 
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standards; an ultimate debacle is temporarily suspended by the transient atomic 
superiority of the West though the Russians will attain parity and better, in 
some categories. 

If we accept the forward positions of NATO as exposed and vulnerable, its 
echelonment in depth, the line Frankfurt-Paris-Madrid, becomes increasingly 
important. 

The assurance of reliable strategic bases, controlling the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, marks Spain (the Iberian Peninsula) as one of the most important 
geopolitical areas for the defense of the West; indeed, this peninsula behind the 
ramparts of the Pyrenees conceivably may become the final rallying point for a 
shattered NATO and a bridgehead for the counteroffensive—a role it has al- 
ready played in history. This strategic appraisal of Spain was not accepted until 
recently. The American “liberals” and fellow travelers could not face it. 

The precarious situation of the West places a premium on our “fringe” 
Allies—Spain, Greece, and Turkey, Spain maintains a regular army of 11 divi- 
sions and could double that figure within a few days; that is easily one-third of 
the entire NATO divisional strength. No one really knows the ultimate war- 
time capacity of the West though it ought not to be less than the average mobili- 
zation record over a century. 

Fiscal statistics enter here, in an elusive relationship of cause and effect, of 
the spiral of general inflation and the impact of American aid-grants (1945-56). 
Since Russia presents essentially a military threat, the contributions of members 
of NATO to the common defense can be reduced to the number of fighting divi- 
sions at the front. ‘ 

From the view point of the American taxpayer, the staggering amounts of 
foreign aid, mutual security items, etc., poured abroad, cover $50 billion since 
1945 (equal to the combined real-estate assessments of 50 of our largest cities) 
should be viewed coldly in the light of results, of the end product of the invest- 
ment, the unit cost of the product; ie., ready divisions at the front where a 
collision with the Russian bully is at least a possibility. Measured by this yard- 
stick, Spain emerges once more in a highly creditable position. 

Roughly $13 billion of direct military aid were poured into the central Euro- 
pean area, the present crucial front : Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland, in the period 
1945 to 1956. 

The cumulative average or unit cost per ready division is $646 million. Since 
France's abnormal figure (see chart below) is due to the employment of the 
French Army in Algiers; one could of course comment that the divisions 
financed by mutual aid credits, for readiness in central Europe are employed 
elsewhere (we are paying for the Algerian war). However, one must be broad- 
minded and agree with De Gaulle that the Mediterranean front is the flank posi- 
tion of NATO, after all. 
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It is quite inescapable that the Mediterranean area countries, compar >d with 
the more northerly central European area, furnish double the number of ready 
divisions at one-sixth the cost. Spain operates with the most economical unit 
cost. In comparison with Denmark and Norway, completely out of line as far 
as unit costs are concerned, past and present, these countries have taken an 
evasive position as regards missile sites. 
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Spain has always been firmly on the side of the West—snubbed, humiliated and 
hounded by the crypto-Communist literati of New York. 

As regards missile sites, mobile units on railroad platforms will find shelter 
in the tunnels of the Pyrenees and Guadarrama, precisely as we plan to use the 
western Rockies. It is obvious that our modest Spanish investment (1956) is a 
relatively profitable one. 

Recognition was made “official” in a TV broadcast December 238, 1957, by 
Secretary of State Dulles, who returned from the NATO Council meeting and 
stopped over in Madrid to advise General Franco: “* * * I felt that General 
Franco, by the contribution that his government was making to the defense of 
Europe, was clearly entitled to that information. * * * His estimate of the Soviet 
threat and that of the NATO Council were in very close agreement. * * *” The 
late Mr. Dulles can be taken at his word—an unusal quality in a diplomat. The 
absolute relationship between Spain and NATO; i.e., the Western Defense pat- 
tern, becomes crystal clear when one leaves the vagaries of State Department 
semantics and gets down to the hard rock-bottom of military fact; this type of 
comparative analysis is best handled visually by a close comparison of situation 
maps, all to the same scale. 

We have said all this before, in previous Mercury articles, but it bears repeti- 
tion. The American reader has become an incurable optimist under the soothing 
brainwashing of the “liberal’’ press; he needs an occasional shock treatment. 

Your attention is thus invited to an interlocking series of three maps. They 
tell a story : Map I, NATO divisions in mid-Europe; map II, an overlay, to empha- 
size certain points of NATO defense; map III, Soviet invasion plans, projected 
through 1959. (See app. 1.) 


WILLOUGHBY APPENDIX 4 


[From the Foreign Intelligence Digest, January 1960] 
THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY AGAINST SPAIN 


(By Maj. Gen. C. A. Willoughby, U.S. Army, retired, Chief of Intelligence, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, 1939-51) 


It has been estimated that our air bases in north Africa—specifically in 
Morocco, have cost the American taxpayer about $750 million—three-quarters of 
of a billion. The initial negotiations were made with France as the occupying 
force, with Morocco in a semicolonial status. Since that time, the French have 
been forced to relinquish sovereignty to both Morocco and Tunisia and the 
4-year rebellion in Algiers has syphoned off the bulk of their military strength 
that is badly needed on the crucial NATO front: Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland. 

With a wary eye on the growing nuclear power of Russia, the present Govern- 
ment of Morocco has drifted into the evasive neutralism of the Afro-Asian bloc, 
directed from Cairo, and has requested that the American bases be evacuated. 

We are not raising the question of why this political evolution in the Medi- 
terranean was not anticipated in intelligence channels of the Pentagon, the State 
Department, or CIA. From the day that Washington intervened in the Franco- 
British Expedition in the Suez area, a conflict already decisely won by Israel, 
the whole Mediterranean littoral was placed in jeopardy and the end is not in 
sight. Fortunately, a balancing factor has come into play—in the nick of time: 
the current development of American Air and Naval bases in Spain to offset the 
defaulting Moroccan establishments. There are other unique and favorable 
elements—the anti-Communist posture of the Spanish people, the military 
potential of the Spanish Army and the remarkable historical record of General 
Francisco Franco, the undisputed victor in the Spanish Civil War 1936-39, a 
collision between Kremlin-dominated Socialists and a Catholic, conservative 
minority ; the first abortive attempt of international communism to gain a foot- 
hold in the heart of the West. 

Against the flickering background of Mediterranean tensions, the interlude of 
Lebanon, the Arab-Israel powder keg, the pan-African agitation emanating from 
Cairo and Moscow, etc., the assurance of effective, reliable strategic bases, con- 
trolling the entrance of the Mediterranean, mark Spain and the Iberian Penin- 
sula as one of the most important geopolitical areas for the defense of the West. 
Indeed, this peninsula behind the mountain barrier of Pyrenees may become the 
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final refuge for a shattered NATO and a bridgehead for the counteroffensive— 
a role it has already played in past history. This strategic appraisal was not 
accepted officially until recently. My own study “The Spanish Bridgehead” 
(1947) circulating in foreign editions almost immediately forecasting Spain’s 
role today, was sidetracked by fellow traveling Washington. That was the year 
when the United States joined the United Nations in a diplomatic attempt to 
strangulate Franco’s government. This shabby international conspiracy was 
clearly organized by Communist Russia; it ultimately failed and reflected no 
credit on the highly routed United Nations. 

During the Spanish Civil War (1986-39) both fascism and communism 
entered the arena, furnishing men and arms to both sides. Indicative of the 
“Alice in Wonderland” climate of the Roosevelt era, neutral America, France, 
‘ngland, and Italy organized international Communist brigades, in violation 
of passport regulations and citizenship and smuggled them into Spain; the 
American contingent was known as the Abraham Lincoln Brigade—a subtle 
bit of Communist semantics. If the Spanish Civil War was the first, large-scale 
effort of the Kremlin to divide a country and then take over (as in China, 
Korea, Greece, and Germany), then the international brigades are the proto- 
type of the current “peoples volunteer units” which we met in North Korea in 
1951. In the meantime, the “bleeding hearts” of America and the cypto-Com- 
munist intelligentsia of New York have relentlessly attacked Spain and smeared 
General Franco. The true nature of the Spanish Civil War was little known 
and leftist writers thoroughly and gleefully confused the issue. 

The global Communist conspiracy against Catholic Spain held sway for well 
over two decades in endless attempts to keep its government a sort of political 
“pariah.” Even today, Spain is not considered eligible for the United Nations 
while Ghana and Yemen and the regicides of Iraq were welcomed with open 
arms. Under the impact of bellicose Russian imperialism, however, the West 
has begun to realize that it needed Spain more than Spain needed the West. 
In the meantime, there was a handful of devoted individuals, in and out of 
Washington who must be credited personally with improved relations between 
Washington and Madrid; the names of Ambassadors Cardenas, Hayes, Le- 
querica, the late Senator McCarran, the Attorney C. P. Clark, and Ambassador 
Count of Motrico come to mind. This miracle of political evolution can only be 


appreciated against the bloodstained tapestry of modern Spain, from the fall 
of Alfonso XIII to Admiral Sherman’s negotiation (1950) for American air 
and naval bases. 
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SPAIN AND THE WEAKENING SHIELD OF NATO 


On the front: Denmark-Switzerland, NATO’s mid-European land forces, com- 
manded by able German General, Hans Speidel, are dispersed and relatively 
weak. As of 1959, about 21% Allied divisions are confronted by 67 Russo- 
satellite division, echeloned in depth from Kiev to Berlin, in a ratio of approxi- 
mately 3 to 1. Under normal military standards, such a ratio spells defeat. 

The Russians “mass” (22 Russian divisions in East Germany; 8 divisions 
in Poland; 12 armed Czech divisions; 10 East German Vopo divisions) are 
expected to break through the NATO center, via Frankfurt in direction of 
Brussels and Paris. 

Once this thin line is pierced, there is a military vacuum in central France. 
The best French troops are engaged in the pacification of Algiers. Serious re- 
sistance to the advancing Russian columns can be expected only through the 
intervention of fresh troops of the Spanish Army (11 divisions) on the defensive 
line of the Pyrenees. Thus Spain may yet become the refuge of shattered NATO 
remnants. 

With the loss of American airbases in Morocco, Spain has become the single, 


reliable base area for nuclear and air forces, guarding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. 


WILLOUGHBY APPENDIX 5 
[From the American Mercury, March 1960] 


The Voice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
TWINING AND DE GAULLE: 1959 
GILSON AND CALMEYER: 1957 
(By Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby) 


Murder will out, they say, but it took 10 years to come out into the open in the 
ease of the moribund North Atlantic Treaty Organization, that cellophane facade 
of the West, which is mortally vulnerable along the line from Denmark to 
Switzerland, and which the Russians have chosen to challenge at its most sensi- 
tive point: Berlin. 

Newspaper headlines screamed the “secret” details of a blunt critique of 
France by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, during an almost routine annual meeting of the NATO Military Committee 
in Paris on December 10, 1959. Names are incidental; instead of Twining and 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, it could have been Gruenther or Ridgeway in opposition 
to Mendes-France or Auriol or Coty—or any of the top commanders of that 
slowly decaying political makeshift, NATO, in the period 1949-59. 

The situation leading to Twining’s explosive declaration has been known to the 
cognoscenti for many years—a festering sore that had to erupt sooner or later. 
The astounding feature is that the actual collision was so long in the making. 
The timing was odd, unless one assumed that this was an official Washington 
demarche, i.e., diplomatic gebbledygook for an embarrassing change of pace. 
Twining was obviously not talking on his own. His position as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was too vulnerable to take any departmental risks. 
Besides, our generals in cushy sinecures, have been prudently silent on similar 
occasions since MacArthur was fired. 
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The selection of France or De Gaulle (or both) as the whipping boy is purely 
incidental. It could have been practically any of the members of NATO—the 
“shield,” i.e., the Armies, and the “sword,” i.e., the Air Force, delivering the 
massive, nuclear deterrent, threadbare clichés that were dead from the moment 
that British spy Dr. Klaus Fuchs stated to transmit atomic secrets to his masters 
in the Kremlin, though our own Harry Hopkins did almost as much damage 
under legal cover. A uniform degree of negligence and apathy is chargeable 
to all of the NATO partners except possibly the Germans and certainly the 
Spaniards. The attitude toward Spain, lone victor against Stalin in open battle 
(1936-39), is highly suggestive of NATO practices. Spain is kept out of NATO 
by the technical opposition of Iceland, Denmark and Norway whose contribu- 
tions to NATO’s military effectiveness are negligible, about half a division each, 
while Spain can (and does) turn out 11 divisions, one of the highest NATO 
contingents, 

Beginn ng with Mendes-France, who torpedoed EDC—the forerunner of 
NATO, the French have become conspicuous and have moved headlong toward 
the Twining-De Gaulle collision in a very special set of circumstances. 

The motivation is not quite clear. De Gaulle is known to be temperamental and 
a highly complex personality. He was kicked around, humiliated and merci- 
lessly chivvied by a pair of sadistical experts, Roosevelt and Churchill, in 1942, 
and De Gaulle has a long memory. The abortive expedition in the Egyptian 
crisis did not help any, though the Israeli had already won the campaign hands 
down and could have seized the Suez Canal without French or British assistance. 
Washington stepped in in a way which’ tended to destroy every vestige of 
future Western confidence—though it is rumored that it was due to Soviet 
nuclear threats (could this be a grim forecast of more blackmail to come?). 
The State Department, which has positive genius for saying the right things 
at the wrong time, had a hand in Twining’s disclosure. A showdown with De 
Gaulle was anticlimatic while Ike was smiling his way around half the globe, 
charming totally ineffective neutralists (who are neither on the side of the Lord 
nor will furnish the last battalions). 

The immediate cause of the smouldering conflict was De Gaulle’s intransi- 
geance in refusing the stockpiling of nuclear weapons on American bases in 
France unless France shared control. This position obviously tended to emas- 
culate a Western fetish, “the massive nuclear deterrent,” hard core of American 
strategic defense with a retaliation potential. The immediately damaging effect 
of this position was to compel the transfer of important American air units 
from French fields to forward German airdomes, already congested to the burst- 
ing point and thus vulnerable to interdiction by Czech nuclear missions. 
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Sovier SHort-, Mip-Rance Missites From Czecu Rocker SItTes 


The advent of the sputnik forced our laggard or prudently silent intelligence 
services to admit that the Soviets have a growing arsenal of missiles of variable 
ranges: IRBM, 1,500 miles, to the ICBM, 5,000 miles. 

The location of missile launching sites was reluctantly revealed. They are 
principally in Soviet military enclaves in the former Baltic States, in Communist 
East Germany, in the Konigsberg area, and in Czechoslovakia—the most rabidly 
communistic satellite between the Oder and the Yalu. This Czech salient juts 
deeply into the allied defense areas in West Germany. Red short-range missiles 
of 300 to 600 miles blanket American bases, airfields, and garrisons along the 
Rhine. As early as 1957, the map locations of Soviet missile sites in the 
Czechslovakian salient were reported by Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby; the 
source: a formidable refuge underground organization. 

While the forward displacement of American air units, under compulsion, into 
the effective range of hostile intermediate ballistic missiles is a military mon- 
strosity, incompatible with our mutual security formula, there were other equally 
serious elements in the deterioriating NATO situation which were not exclusively 
chargeable to the French but which were symptomatic of a general breakdown 
of the West. (See plate No. 3: “The Decline in Western Armaments.”) The 
evolution of a sort of creeping apathy is evident in a persistent failure to recog- 
nize and admit the steadily growing Soviet menace in every military category. 
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A sober study of cause and effect, however, does not single out France as a 
principal offender but rather defines the collective historical responsibility of 
all NATO members, viz. : 

1. Panicky demobilization of the West in 1945. 

2. Conversely, U.8S.8.R.’s continued arming to the teeth. 

8. Failure of the West to respond with even peacetime armaments, equiva- 
lent to an average prewar year (1928). 

4. Fatuous reliance on the exclusive possession of atomic secrets, the atom 
bomb, the “‘massive nuclear deterrent.” 

5. Official silence on the “weakening shield” of NATO. 

6. Failure to evaluate the Soviet missile program. 

7. The cumulative impact of these errors have seriously endangered the 
West. 

The Twining-De Gaulle embroglio was unavoidable (unless the affair was 
covered up as in the past). It could have happened any time since 1949. 
The NATO pot has been boiling steadily; at any given point of pressure, 
the lid might have blown off. Actually, it tilted dangerously in 1957, at the 
annual NATO meeting in Paris. Trouble was brewing noisily then, but our 
captive press soft-pedaled the issue and the “authorities” passed the word not 
to rock the boat. The mid-November (1957) report of the NATO parliamentary 
group was a rebellious, cynical minority report by deeply worried people who 
were too honest to remain silent, the Honorable Arthur Gilson, a former chair- 
man, and Dutch general, R. H. Calmeyer, both Benelux delegates. The report 
was newsworthy in that it was strictly official, coming from within the bosom of 
the NATO family and that it broke a long, studied, and wholly deceptive silence 
about NATO's obvious military failings. The scathing Gilson-Calmeyer report 
was overshadowed by the drama and glitter of the main conference, but it 
furnished a revealing clue to West European thinking and intentions. Some 
highly suggestive incidents could not be shrugged away; the French delegates 
walked out in protest against British-American arms deliveries to Tunisia. The 
Tunisian interlude, while on a comparatively smaller scale, retained all the 
venomous flavor of our Suez Canal intervention—that lethal blow to partnership 
from which the West evidently never recovered and which explains, in part, 
De Gaulle’s attitudes. At this delicate point in 1957, Field Marshal Montgomery 
filed notice of resignation as NATO Deputy Chief. Perhaps this reflected 
Britain’s announced policy of gradual withdrawal from Europe, unquestionably 
engendered by the deep humiliation of the Suez affair; perhaps the old pro- 
fessional was fed up with playing second fiddle to juniors in rank and experience. 
These were the straws in the wind to gage the temper of our restless Allies. 

The Gilson-Calmeyer report (forerunner of Twining’s position) listed certain 
areas of urgency calling for positive action, viz: 

The Soviet threat cannot be met simply by means of the atomic bomb. 
(Europe has no faith in the massive deterrent alone.) 

Continental members of NATO do not feel adequately protected by nuclear 
weapons (i.e., such weapons were never completely available to them.) 

Atomic weapons call for a reorganization of ground forces (i.e, they 
charge Gen. Lauris Norstad with inadequate guidance). 

NATO ground forces are suffering a steady disintegration which must be 
arrested (i.e., the “shield” is too weak and requires additional ready divi- 
sions. ) 

In comparison, the subsequent communique listed 36 subparagraphs that re- 
quired further spadework. Most of them lacked immediacy. There was a vague 
pattern of coordination but no priorities of execution. Totally lacking was a 
nuance of survival implicit in the Russian threat of missile warfare. There was 
a lukewarm agreement with the basic Gilson-Calmeyer points, viz. : 

(10) The most modern weapons are being introduced in the Soviet armed 
forces. 

(19) We have no alternative but to develop the most effective NATO 
strength, taking into account the most recent developments in weapons. 

(20) Establish stocks of nuclear warheads (and make available) inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles. 


(22)Greater efficiency for NATO through standardization and integration 
in all fields. 
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PLATE No. 2 


ALLIED MISSILES AND FLIGHT RANGE OVER RUSSIA 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven was a year of shattered illusions. The advent of 
sputnik to support the U.S.S.R.’s claims to advanced types of medium- and long-range 
missiles marked the gradual shift of strategic balance in favor of the Kremlin. 

The Soviet lead in conventional armies, in the crucial mid-European sector was well 
established ; it had never been challenged. In the missile race, the Allies lost strategic 
decisions: The American Joint Chiefs of Staff (under pressure of ambitious and powerful 
air interests) gambled on the massive deterrent by air (airborne bomb delivery) while the 
Soviet General Staff gambled on the equally massive deterrent by missiles and gained a 
dangerous advantage of 2 to 4 years—the missile gap, 1958-62. 

In a decision to recover strategic balance, the British proposed a reduction of their 
normal military forces to stake their defenses on the missile, i.e., retaliatory nuclear fire. 
The map shows flight ranges and/or radii of missiles from British bases. 

The picture is wholly deceptive. There are not enough missiles and not enough bases— 
and all of them vulnerabie. The Soviets are now in a position to execute retaliatory fire. 
The best to be hoped for is an indefinite and precarious balance of nuclear terror. 


NATO meetings in 1957 defined and accepted general requirements which the 
French have seen fit to refuse in 1959. Twining’s main criticisms were already 
anticipated. From the American viewpoint, then and now, the placing of inter- 
mediate range missiles on forward European bases was a deadly must item. 
The relative fiction of the airborne massive deterrent, stubbornly maintained by 
the Air Force, became a nuclear stalemate from the moment the Russians got 
their hands on the American atom bomb via British-Canadian espionage. 
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In the formative period, U.S. industrial centers were difficult to reach by Soviet 
bombers; a substantial proportion of industrial capacity was expected to sur- 
vive. With brilliant understanding of military values, the Soviets concentrated 
on missilry ; i-e., the refinement of Hitler’s V-bomb. The purpose was eventually 
to get at the United States with intercontinental missiles of 5,000-mile ranges. 
Europe could be taken care of with huge conventional armies already in being. 
By the same token, however, American midrange missiles of 1,500-mile ranges 
on European launching sites could threaten the Soviet industrial complex to the 
same degree that the Soviet intercontinental model threatened corresponding 
American installations. Thus, the East-West has been heading toward a missile 
stalemate, to be sure, but just as workable as the Air Force deterrent stalemate 
today. The simplified formula was: European bases plus intermediate range 
missiles equal Soviet intercontinental missiles directed primarily at the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, several NATO members, notably Denmark and Norway (rescued 
by the United States during the late war), turned “lukewarm,” obviously 
frightened by Soviet retaliatory threats (blackmail) and obviously unaware that 
the only alternative was unconditional surrender. This reaction was forecast 
by gossip along Embassy Row in Washington in a remark attributed to a military 
attaché of “one of the Scandinavian countries.” He said, “Well, the trajectories 
of the intercontinental missiles will pass over our heads, anyway.’ This was 
a rather silly conclusion, since the Soviets also possess missiles of lesser ranges, 
350 to 700 miles, that could reach northern targets from Narvik to Denmark 
and other NATO establishments from Brussels to Rome. 

The United States (i.e., the military and executive experts) gambled on the 
massive deterrent by air and lost valuable time, while the Soviets gambled on 
an equally valid deterrent by missiles and gained a transient but very real 
advantage. This is what is meant by the missile gap; i.e., the time lag between 
Soviet and American efforts in the same area. This evolution of a nuclear 
race and a possible nuclear stalemate, provided the Kremlin gives us time, lends 
renewed emphasis to conventional armies, i.e., the number of ready divisions. 
General Calmeyer, who in 1957 preceded Twining in soul searching, flatly admits 
a steady disintegration of NATO ground forces. This deficiency was recognized 
for years—but it was never stressed and nothing was done about it. 

In 1949, NATO commanders requested 90 divisions which was a peacetime 
standard for the year 1928 (or any year in that era). This normal figure was 
scaled down successively to 60 divisions (1952), then 45 divisions (1955), 
although the Soviet menace increased immeasurably in the meantime. General 
Norstad recently demanded as an irreducible minimum 30 divisions—an aviator’s 
estimate, naturally. None of these elastic requirements were ever met—except 
on paper. NATO has remained static and weak (15-20 divisions), for 10 years. 
Calmeyer’s complaint that NATO ground forces are disintegrating is an im- 
plied acknowledgment of Europe’s failure or refusal to rearm. To hold the 
United States responsible, however, is a piece of Gargantuan effrontery. 

The standard argument that Europe’s war-shattered economy does not permit 
rearmament is hypocritical nonsense. Both Russia and Red China were equally 
war shattered, but they made the grade. Impoverished Spain fought and won 
a bitter civil war, engineered and supported by the Kremlin (1986-39), but has 
always maintained an army of 11 ready divisions, an index of what can be 
accomplished on a shoestring. At this date there is no single member of NATO, 
except Turkey, that equals Spain’s numerical contribution. It is the will 
to resist that counts. 

The European evasions are largely based on a political intramural struggle 
between “butter and guns.” For example, the British defense budget runs to 
about $4 billion (one-tenth the average annual military expenditure of the United 
States), but is offset by calculated welfare-state spending in the same amount. 
Frfee glasses and dentures will not stop the Cossacks on the move. 

The West, in the decade following Hiroshima, indulged in years of careless, 
somnolent illusions. Seemingly secure behind the “shield of a massive deter- 
rent,” only a minimum of defensive, conventional armament was provided for. 
While the U.S.S.R. armed to the teeth after 1945, the shortsighted West failed 
to maintain even a fraction of the number of ready divisions that was produced 
annually in an average peacetime year. The absolute decline in Western arma- 
ment is shockingly apparent in the record of the mid-European nations that are 
manning the “shield.” They dropped from a prewar total of approximately 100 
divisions to a NATO total of 21% on the front—Denmark-Switzerland. Apply- 
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ing the standard of 1928, a normal year, the drop is from 109 to 30, less Spain. 
Comparing wartime mobilizations, the discrepancies become fantastic. 

This shabby, overall postwar record (1945-56) required the outlay of over 
$50 billion in American foreign aid. This staggering total represents the value 
of the combined real-estate assessments of 50 major American cities. At least 
half of this mammoth sum was allotted to military expenditures abroad— 
defense requirements, mutual aid, mutual security, and other dishonest cliches 
designed to sugarcoat a bitter tax bill. The sequence of plates 3, 4, and 5 lists 
the details of these transactions from 1945 to 1956; records since 1956 are in 
arrears about 2 years and are neither easy to obtain nor easy to analyze; how- 
ever, overall figures are fairly static. 


PLATE No. 3.—THE DECLINE IN WESTERN (NATO) ARMAMENTS 


Ready divisions from 1914 to 1959 


Country World World 
Warl War II 


Benelux ! 
United States ? 
United Kingdom 3 


CONE RD me Oe 


— 
— 


1 Benelux was overrun twice in World Wars I and II. 

2? The United States has always had a modest peace establishment; the comparative percentage is thus 
not entirely valid. Our stake in West Europe is arguable. Europe should be defended 7 Europeans. 

3 Britain plans to withdraw partially (and may still do so). The debacle of Suez showed that she is not 
a) whee for oversea expeditions. 

« France, expected to furnish 12 divisions for NATO, has withdrawn the bulk of her troops for employment 
in Algiers. European mobilization of reserves is normally fast, but will be delayed by nuclear attacks and 
serious damage to communications. 

5 Germany will arm to 12 divisions by 1961. She thus becomes one of the mainstays of the NATO en- 
semble in mid-Europe. In recognition, German Gen. H. Speidel has been designated commander in 
chief, Land-Cent (and actually commands American forces). ermany is extremely vulnerable to missile 
fire from East German and Czech bases. 

® The Italians can hardly intervene along the Rhine, along the crucial NATO front (Denmark-Berlin- 
Switzerland). They will have their hands full facing unreliable Communist Yugoslavia. 

7 Spain is not yet a full member of NATO. Her troops are available and vital naval and air bases are 
located in her territories. 


Note.—Compared with the output in the 1928 column, the percentage performance for 1959 (last column) 


is totally inadequate and formed the basis for General Calmeyer’s (1957) and General Twining’s (1959) 
protests. 


Piate No. 4.—Fore1cn Arp COMPARATIVE TABLES: NATO AND THE Far East— 
Unit Cost or Reapy Drvistons, 1945-56 


Taste I—NATO: Denmark-Switzerland 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 
Aid, Unit Aid, Unit 


Country Divisions} 1945-56 | cost per | 1956-57 | cost per 
division division 





The crucial front (Denmark-Switzerland) has produced only 15 divisions, exclusive of the American 
contingent of 5 divisions. Roughly $13 billion was poured into that area in the period 1945-56. 

The cumulative average or unit cost per ready division in that same period is consequently $903 million. 
By comparison, the cumulative average for 1956-57 has shrunk to approximately one-third the 10-year aver- 
age, i.e., $398 million, and the unit cost per ready division is down to an average of $26 million. 

There are eupeoenty abnormal differences in cost between France and the United Kingdom; the disloca- 
tion is due to France being almost wholly engaged in Algiers—a suggestive example of how colonial unrest 


oo by communism) boomerangs against the West, American funds inferentially pay for Algerian 
operations. 
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Taste II—NATO: Southwest Europe 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Aid, Unit Aid, Unit 
Divisions| 1945-56 | cost per | 1956-57 | cost per 
division 


Other areas and components of NATO have operated more economically than our principal allies. This 
group furnished 38 divisions, i.e., double the number on the central European front (Denmark-Switzerland) 
at about one-eighth the unit cost per division. 

Spain is not a NATO member but developed 11 divisions. 

The very substantial amounts made available to Norway, about the same as for Spain, have produced 
only two divisions and an evasive position on missile sites. Denmark has shown similar reluctance and is 
generally out of line in unit costs, past and present. 


PLaTE No. 5.—Fore1ign Arp COMPARATIVE TABLES: NATO anp SEATO—Propvucr 
AND Unit Cost In Reapy DIvISIoNs 


TABLE III.—The Far East and SEATO 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Aid, Unit Aid, Unit 
Country Divisions} 1945-56 | cost per | 1956-57 | cost per 
division division 
Korea - - 
Japan. 
Formosa 
Philippines. 


Comparisons between NATO and SEATO are inescapable. The Far East is in direct and actively 
hostile contact with Communist forces, as in Korea and Vietnam. 

The Far East developed four times (67) the number of ready divisions as in Central Europe (15 divisions) 
at half the cumulative average (1945-56) and for 1956-57 at one-third the unit cost per division. 

Compared with table IT, ‘“‘Southwest Europe,” the “poor relations of NATO,” the Far East operated 
at about the same unit cost for 1945-56. Vietnam and Korea were relatively high, as they were in direct 
physical contact with Communist land armies. 


TasBLe IV.—Neutralists or pro-Communists 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Aid, Unit Aid, 
Divisions} 1945-56 | cost per | 1956-57 
division 


Aid to this group is indefensible. The neutralists want to have their Western cake and eat it, too. There 
are no tangible military contributions of any kind. When the necessity came up to fly war materials to 
Indochina in 1948 via Karachi, India refused authority. Krishna Menon, Nehru’s favorite, is consistently 
hostile to the West. 

Does anyone really believe that Yugoslavia will fight for the West in a showdown? In the meantime, 
Yugoslavia received the same amount in aid as the Philippines, a war-tested ally, and less than Turkey, 
a key nation in the Middle East. 

In dealing with the Communist bloc, we should adopt the historical precedent, developed by the Soviets 
in the Spanish civil war: the formation of ‘international brigades.’’ The manpower is available in over 
10 million refugees or expellees, who have a “‘cause.”’ 
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What are we getting for our money, in terms of fighting divisions, ready 
divisions when the chips are down? 

If the mid-European front requires 30 divisions (I consider the estimate too 
low), they must be furnished by local conscripts. There are not enough Amer- 
ican draftees (conscripts) for further commitments abroad. Calmeyer’s plain- 
tive protest that “European (NATO) members do not feel adequately protected” 
could easily be remedied if Europe were to make at least one-third the mobili- 
zation effort it has made habitually in peacetime (1928) and without foreign 
aid. Indeed, plaintive Europe has not even tapped a considerable manpower 
reserve of over 10 million refugees (expellees) from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Five percent of that available total would give Norstad all the divisions that he 
wants, not to mention the morale factor. These people are anxious to join 
some paramilitary formations. They are politically highly organized, they have 
deep personal grievances, they lost their homes at the point of Soviet bayonets, 
they have something to fight for—a deep emotional urge of cruelty and in- 
justice, which hardly can be expected from our young soldiers, from Atlanta or 
Birmingham or Seattle, though they are fiung into every alien rats nest of the 
globe. 

While the Gilson-Calmeyer-Twining-De Gaulle collisions must be viewed as 
a chain reaction that began some years ago, the whole business was essentially 
predicated on a military power balance that has almost imperceptively shifted 
in direction of the U.S.S.R., a power balance that was predictable inasmuch as 
it was inherent in Russian history, in the fact that the Communists took over 
with a fanatical energy, a diplomatic brilliance, and a brutality of force never 
conceived of by the czars. 

Western fellow travelers and appeasers would like to interpret this situation 
in terms of an ideology, the need for coexistence, the complacent, evolutionary 
drift of the welfare state (i.e., socialism) to the totalitarian Communist state. 
This is patently false. While the welfare state is softening its citizens, the 
Communist state holds them in the iron grip of compulsory labor, exclusively 
oriented toward heavy industries to produce armaments of every category. 

The Soviets have realistically evaluated history in the 20th century as a 
clash of power politics “with the Lord on the side of the strongest battalions.” 
Their first concern was the creation of formidable armies. Their foreign policy 
thereafter operated from strength to weakness. The roots of Soviet Russia’s 
present power actually stem from the suicidal “give aways” of Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam, and “many conferences of ignoble secrecy,” as Senator Styles 
Bridges once put it tersely. Our own political decisions, however, were obviously 
not determined by valid military and geopolitical estimates. The military have 
no voice in a government of civilians or political appointees who are not schooled 
in broad international thinking but are almost wholly immersed in their local 
polities. 

When it became apparent that megalomaniac politicians like Roosevelt and 
Churchill wandered off into a surrealist dreamland. of coexistence with Stalin, 
there were no vehement protests, no urgency of counsel to proteet the future. 
In such an impasse, the moral responsibility for national military guidance 
rests almost exclusively with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, the 
custodian of armies, the august keepers of war and peace. This potential mili- 
tary brain trust has come under fire recently, and the debacle of Berlin has 
brought them into sharp public focus and rasping congressional inquiries. 

After $50 billion of foreign aid since 1945, under the patently deceptive title of 
“Mutual Security,” Congress was shocked by Eisenhower’s bland, official ad- 
mission that a “ground war was unthinkable,” meaning that the 21 allied 
divisions along the front (Denmark-Berlin-Switzerland) were no match for 
the 60 to 70 Soviet and satellite divisions in the same general area. Indeed, 
the damaging ratio of 3 to 1 in favor of the Soviets is normally considered 
sufficient for a “blitz offensive.” The proportional discrepancy in conventional 
forces must be a constant temptation for Russia to cut loose with a “preventive 
war.” The myopic reliance of the West on the “massive deterrent” is no longer 
valid since the Russians have reached parity, if not better, in nuclear armaments 
of every category. 

The Soviet “Frankenstein” was in embryo in 1918. The dangerous evolution 
of 1945-50 should have been anticipated by our military and political experts. 
While the State Department generally has predominated in the field of interna- 
tional policy, forecasts, and estimates, an appraisal of possible action was also 
within the purview of the military, specifically the general staff, the chiefs of 
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services, military attachés abroad and that distillate of military thinking: 
the JOS. 

Some notion of the relation between general staff efficiency and foreign policy 
ean be derived from the record of the German Army in the period of 1870-1914. 
With a total of 25 divisions or 750,000 men (one-third of the American forces on 
global duty today), Germany maintained the peace of Europe for 40 years, the 
longest period of peace in modern European history. The British controlled 
“Entente Cordiale,” a combination of Great Britain, France and Czarist Russia 
which triggered World War I, actually maintained three times the German 
forces in being. In the period of 1870-1914, the Germans followed a fixed, clear- 
cut military policy: the Bismarckian formula of “Zug um Zug,” a chess term 
denoting that each move of the pawns be balanced by a compensating counter- 
move. It was, however, a policy of triggered military readiness essentially for 
defense, as demonstrated by the maintenance of peace in the European cockpit. 
It was a policy of equilibrium, a balance of force, with built-in risks and penalties 
for the violators of this delicate truce. 

It is evident in plates 6 and 7 that the United States, ie., the West (NATO), 
has no conception of military balance. 

The United States has not heretofore been called upon to develop and main- 
tain a “triggered readiness.’ In 1917 and in 1941, time was available from 6 
months to a year for American mobilization, either for a front held by Allied 
remnants or in the zone of the interior for eventual deployment. We were more 
than ready in 1#5—but panicky demobilization (the point system recommended 
by civilian experts) dissipated our forces overnight while Russia remained 
armed to the teeth. In the end, this relentless, calculated superiority in con- 
ventional armies became the trump card the Russians have been playing effec- 
tively from Potsdam to Geneva. This Soviet potential should have been recog- 
nized by the JCS, the National Security Council and other policymaking agen- 
cies—a litter of loosely organized groups with civil echelons predominating. 

The topheaviness of the Washington defense mechanism is evident in the 
mammoth size of Liberty 5—6700, the Department of Defense telephone directory : 
231 pages (9 by 1114 inches). Incidentally, the cable circuits and telephone 
lines leading from that sprawling powerhouse are controlled by a Communist- 
infested union—telltale index of the same security laxity that lost us the origi- 
nal nuclear formula to a British-American spy ring. 

A random page of the directory of the Defense Department, the top military 
echelon, shows 132 entries; 101 are held by civilians (previous military service 
possible but not known) and only 31 by officers in various grades. The ratio 
is thus 3 to 1 in favor of the civilian element which dominates, contrels, and 
ultimately makes the decisions. One of the most sensitive subdivisions is con- 
trolled by a chap with war service, as a Reserve officer in relatively insignificant 
assignments (though he was rapidly promoted by a shrewd superior). The 
area of his activities was anywhere from 1,000 to 2,000 miles behind the fighting 
front, though it is only fair to say that he did not seek this voluntary safety 
area. The ex-captain (Reserve) can reflect with some grim satisfaction that he 
now has considerable rank under his thumb: One major general, two admirals, 
five brigadiers and four colonels. 

The impact of the civilian mind (when in authority) on professional military 
recommendations is evident in the very significant end-resuit of service requests 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, the JCS, ete. Of 55 professional 
technical requests for action, the civilian Secretary of Defense rejected 46 items. 
Percentagewise, this represents an overall adverse ruling of about 90 percent. 
The strikes against the military are in a depressing ratio of 10 to 1; this hardly 
can be called policymaking—but rather the calculated chicanery of obstruc- 
tionism; it would be fair to say that service rivalry for budget allocations 
played a role. There is expert criticism of the system. General Maxwell Tay- 
lor, Army Chief of Staff, who was frequently at the receiving end—about 40 per- 
cent—has this to say: 

“General Taytor. * * * Budget making controls strategy. The National 
Security Council, top planning agency (which feeds on the CIA, top information 
collecting agency), has failed to develop basic policies or give clear guidance 
to military strategy. The JCS (lacking this support) have failed to produce 
a strategy of their own. The defense strategy of the United States does not 
do the job * * *, 
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“Our weakness is not determining standards of suffictency—how much is 
enough for the atomic retaliatory force * * * we never look at the problem 
horizontally * * *.” 

“THe House DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTER. * * * It is apparent that 
the JCS as a corporate body is not providing the advice and leadership which 
the country requires * * *.” 

“General James N. Gavin. * * * In the fall of 1954, the JCS unanimously 
agreed that there should be no range limitations on surface-to-surface missiles 
employed by the Army in a tactical role. All intelligence indications pointed to 
the Soviet Army developing long-range missiles, also. The U.S. Army then 
intensified its missile program. 

“Since 1951, we had approval for a missile of about 500-mile range. In 1956, 
the JCS reversed their position and limited the Army range arbitrarily to 200 
miles. This was at the time of the Suez Canal crisis and the U.S.S.R. Army 
then had operational missiles of 750-mile range * * *. 

“The cost of an operational ICBM (intercontinental missile, still experimen- 
tal) is about $18 million. An IRBM (intermediate-range missile) costs about 
half, or 7 millions, but a short-range missile (Army pattern) costs only about 
half a million dollars.” 

Through a completely arbitrary administrative act, the Army range of artil- 
lery (the missile is a form of artillery) was ignored and Army functions and 
missions, inherent in its evolutionary history, were casually transferred to a 
fledgling Air Force which generally has not the slightest conception of the 
battlefield but thinks largely in terms of strategic attrition. This is one of the 
reasons of Field Marshal Montgomery’s abrupt resignation as NATO Deputy 
Chief in 1957. 

The present competitive position between the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
(or the West) is in the area of missilry and it is in this lethal area that expert 
military counsel and anticipation are of the utmost importance. The responsibil- 
ity rests with the JCS—though they could be (and were) overruled by willful 
civilian Secretaries of Defense. 

In the grim struggle for survival in the nuclear age, however, the civilian 
echelon in our defense machinery is strictly amateur as compared with the hard- 
bitten professionals of the Soviet armies. It is admitted that there were inter- 
mittent flareups of so-called service rivalries, i.e., the competition for congres- 
sional appropriations. Obviously, it is here that the greatest impartiality and 
the finest military judgment are required. However, something vastly more im- 
portant is at stake: the evolution of a military policy in the nuclear age. We 
lost the first round—perhaps the decisive round: the theft of our atomic secrets 
through a British-American-Canadian spy ring. There were other damaging 
factors. The not-so-naive division of Germany at Yalta and Potsdam (engineered 
by H. Dexter White, a Soviet secret agent and a confidant of Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau) presented the Communists with German technical 
know-how in the submarine (schnorkel) and rocket (V-—2 bomb) fields, from 
Nordhausen to Peenemunde; we were lucky in barely rescuing Wernher von 
Braun and General Dornberger’s missile crews. The JCS (and/or the CIA, OSS, 
etc.,) could reasonably have anticipated the trend of Soviet armaments, a de- 
velopment or adaptation of Hitler’s rockets and jet engines and the eventual 
shift of emphasis from the manned bomber to the ballistic missile. General 
Gavin has made an irrefutable point. These are matters of military judgment— 
which is either correct or at fault. Even with an official predilection for the 
manned bomber (the airborne massive deterrent), the JCS (or the civil ele- 
ment in the Pentagon) ruled against a test employment in the Korean war, a 
erucial point in recent history when the aspirations of Red China to world power 
could have been crushed or at least badly damaged. The absolute nadir of JCS 
judgment in that crisis was manifest in their lusty support of the humiliating 
dismissal of MacArthur and Bradley’s negative classic about “the wrong war, at 
the wrong time, and in the wrong place.” 
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1, Warsaw-Berlin: 400 miles. 2, Moscow-Berlin: 1,200 miles. 
3, Moscow-Vladivostok: 10,000 miles. 





The “geopolitics” of war or peace are affected by ee distances. While modern 
air transport is a great leveler of distances, “bulk’’ in men or materiel cannot be flown 
economically. This places emphasis on mileage on the ground. It is still a war of dis- 
tances for armies who march on foot, by truck, or rails. 

In North Korea (1950—51), the mass of the Red Chinese Armies (75 divisions) advanced 
from Mukden to Seoul 4/600 miles by night marches, to attack 8 American and 12 Korean 
divisions in a ratio of 1 to 4. There was American air interdiction, probably 600 
fighter bombers on a narrow front of 250 miles, plastering a limited roadnet, but they 
— not stop the Chinese hordes though, in fact, they wore them down by attrition of 
supply. 

lementary mili reflection on distances and the inherent supply factor would deduce 
that (1) U.S.S.R. is least vulnerable in Western Europe but (2) obviously vulnerable in 
the Far Bast with a thin rail line to the White Russian supply base, the Trans-Baikal 
railroad of 10,000 miles. Russia should (and could) have n challenged in the Far 
East—a recommendation for which MacArthur was ultimately dismissed. 


A brief reflection on geopolitics, military distances, and the supply factors 
would have shown the idiocy of that position. The U.S.8.R. was (and is) most 
vulnerable in the Far Kast with a thin rail line of 10,000 miles from its major 
European bases. It should have been challenged and fought there. Conversely, 
Russia, is least vulnerable in Western Burope, im greatest strength and in direct 
contact with Allied forces and at distances that could be handled by one-night 
truck movements. These reflections accentuate the gravity of the current NATO 
embroglio, in terms of ultimate resistance. In this connection, a Paris dispatch 
reports a curious incident. Admiral Walter F. Boone (classified vaguely as a 
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NATO “spokesman”’) presented military data prepared by a so-called Institute 
for Strategic Studies. The odd feature is that our high military authorities 
have to quote from a British intelligence outfit (one of many postwar civilian 
groups suddenly dabbling in military intelligence research) when the Washing- 
ton CIA was available with a budget, variously reported as between $25 and $45 
million and a global net of investigators. There are equivalent American civilian 
agencies, containing a certain percentage of former OSS, CIA, and G-—2 per- 
sonnel. There must be a dozen of these subsidized groups, ranging from the 
“Rand” organization (Air Force money) to “Conlon Associates” (Senate Foreign 
Relations money). They are a veritable haven of what the French tactfully de- 
scribe as embusques, but they do formulate policy concepts for their lazy em- 
ployers. These people do not have the immense resources of the CIA- They 
operate a sort of newspaper clipping service; they translate documents (some- 
times spurious) ; they relay international gossip (on sale to the highest bidder) 
and slightly disguised or paraphrased bits of “information” (often used by 
several intelligence agencies at the same time). 

The West's state of nerves is such that every word of propaganda about or 
by the U.S.S.R. is accepted as the Bible truth. It is difficult to check and/or 
refute or confirm Soviet intelligence information. Western intelligence has been 
unable to penetrate the Iron Curtain to any depth. Espionage agents in the So- 
viet Union face barbaric torture and death; there is no complaisant, hair split- 
ting Supreme Court to give them reprieve. Actually, the bulk of this informa- 
tion, at least initially, has come from German sources—the Gehlen Organization 
reportedly employed by CIA. General Gehlen was the Soviet intelligence spe- 
cialist of the Wehrmacht during the war, and his work was rated as superior 
by the cognoscenti. The NATO “spokesman” may or may not have checked with 
General Gehlen when he relayed the pessimistic British estimates on the So- 
viet military establishment, viz: 

Army: 2,350,000. Navy: 700,000. Security forces: 350,000. The Navy 
increased from 600,000 tons (1940) to 1,600,000 tons (1959) with 2,270 sur- 
face vessels and probably 600 submarines. 

The Air Force is said to operate 20,000 planes from a miscellany of 1,000 
bases. 

Missile bases are reported at about 100 sites, strung from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians. There is virtually a fourth arm of the Service, the “Mis- 
sile Corps” of 200,000 men. They operate all types of rockets (including 
principal American types). Latest (unconfirmed) reports describe an in- 
tercontinental missile, with a warhead of 1,800 pounds and a range of 5,000 
miles. (This is possible; the engine thrust for the Sputnik and Lunik could 
handle this weight). 

This is a frightening picture, if applied to plate 1, “Soviet Short- and Mid- 
Range Missiles from Czech Rocket Sites.” Actually, no such nuclear yield would 
be required for European targets. 

Fortunately, with a combination of SAC and mid-range missiles, we are also 
in a position to reach and destroy Soviet-Satellite capitals and bases—the moment 
London, Paris or Bonn are attacked, though it is obvious that Soviets are pri- 
marily concerned with bigger game—the United States. 

Faced with this Soviet potential (unconfirmed), de Gaulle’s current position 
is not as obstructionist as it may appear. The nuclear terror must be balanced. 
There is only one solution—the rapid buildup of equivalent nuclear weapons 
capacity to equate Soviet blackmail. Indeed, all the reliable forces of the West 
(France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Turkey) should have these weapons in hand, 
in one form or another and without diplomatic quibbling. We have the know- 
how; they have the manpower. 

It is in that exploratory direction that Joint Chiefs of Staff-National Security 
Council policy must be developed. But there will always be the uneasy question 
of where, when and how this dire situation came about. Democracy is quite 
apt to breed Caesars—and they need not be in uniform. 

The mortal peril of the West today is traceable to Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
dynastic dreamer who had both the talent and the villainy of all the Caesars of 
history. 


Chairman Morean. Our next witness is Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein 


of the American-Israel Public Affairs Committee. Rabbi Bernstein 


is an old friend who has appeared before this committee many times 
before. 


You havea statement, and you may proceed. 
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Rabbi Bernstein. Perhaps the statement that General Willoughby 
has made that he has been tainted by religion is an interesting intro- 
duction for a clergyman who appears before the committee. As Oscar 
Wilde said— 

A minister is a good man hired by other good men to prove by his example that 
virtue doesn’t pay. 

At last, I am glad I wasn’t called “Dr. Bernstein,” because it has 
been said that ever since ministers have been called “doctor” religion 
has been sick. 

I should like before I begin the formal statement that I have pre- 
pared, in the first place to express profound appreciation to this 
committee for the sympathetic aid and assistance and understanding 
that it has given to Israel. The first provision for economic aid to 
Israel was written in this committee in 1951. This reflected in my 
judgment wisdom, vision and statesmanship, because Israel had come 
to stay, to be strong, democratic and free. Israel was destinecl to 
become the one dependable bastion of democracy committed to the 
West in the Middle East. 

I think this committee understood this and acted accordingly, and 
this aid is profoundly appreciated, not only by the people of Israel 
and the American Jewish community, but by all those who desire 
the preservation of freedom and democracy in the world. 

Second, before I begin this brief formal statement, I should like 
to express appreciation for the report of the Special Study Mission 
to Asia, Western Pacific, Middle East, Southern Europe and North 
Africa. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is here and other members of it. 
I haven’t had the opportunity as yet to read the entire report, but 
certainly its comments on the Middle East I find to be perceptive and 
wise and sound. 

The statements in this report indicate not only careful study but 
the same type of wisdom and vision, and understanding and statesman- 
ship to which I referred earlier. 

n the interest both of brevity and precision, I should like to read 
from the brief statement that I have prepared, deleting whatever I 
can in the interests of time, in the hope that my formal statement may 
take a comparatively short time. 

Chairman Morean. You may proceed. Your full statement will be 
incorporated in the record. 

Rabbi Bernstern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing before this com- 
mittee on behalf of the American Israel Public Affairs Committee. 

Our committee’s purpose is to strengthen American-Israel friend- 
ship, in the service of peace in the Near East. American friendship 
for Israel is, we think, indispensable to the attainment of a peace 
settlement in this troubled region. We hope that ultimately the Arabs 
will abandon their sterile and costly war against Israel. That day 
will come when the Arabs finally realize that they cannot alienate 
America as Israel’s friend. This is one of several reasons why we 
urge continued American economic assistance to Israel. 
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One of the important criteria of our aid program is whether a 
nation can make effective use of our assistance. Our past aid to 
Israel—governmental] and nongovernmental combined—has been gen- 
erous and substantial. It has not been dissipated. On the contrary, it 
has been used wisely and well. 

Twelve years ago, when Israel was established, it was predicted by 
some daring spirits that Israel might absorb a million refugees in a 
decade. She did—a spectacular and unprecedented achievement. A 
tiny country—8,000 square miles—much of it eroded wasteland and 
with a population of 800,000, made a home for a million people in a 
decade. 

It is one of those rare countries where people are wanted, where 
people have value, where human personality is respected and dignified. 

We Americans may take pride that we helped Israel as she worked 
to receive and rehabilitate the refugees who found sanctuary on her 
shores. We helped her to put people, land, and water—three precious 
resources—to work, in harmony. 

I do not wish to offer detailed statistics, but there is ample evidence 
of Israel’s growth and development. The average annual increase 
in Israel’s gross national product has amounted to about 10 percent 
over the past 10 years. 

1. The national product, which was about 375 million Israe] pounds 
in 1950, was close to 2,700 million Israel pounds in 1958. In real 
terms, this means that, allowing for increase of prices, the national 
product has increased more than threefold in that period. 

2. The value of agricultural production, for example, has risen 
from 175 million Israel yea in 1950 to about 560 million Israel 
pounds in 1958. Similarly, industrial production has gone up from 
470 million Israel pounds in 1948 to 1,500 million Israel pounds in 
1958. 

3. There has been a significant improvement in Israel’s exports 
balance payment position. In 1949, exports from Israel amounted to 
$51 million, compared to $455 million of imports. In other words, 
Israel] was paying only 11.7 percent of its imports with its own ex- 
ports. In 1959, total imports were about $600 million, compared to 
total exports of some $300 million in goods and services. Thus, Israel 
was paying its way to the extent of about 50 percent. And it hopes 
to reduce the balance of payments deficit to some $200 million by 
increased production and increased exports in the next 4 years. 

4, tan is now making vigorous efforts to attract private invest- 
ment. Recently, an Investment Authority was established. It hopes 
to attract $300 million from private investors in the United States 
in the next 4 or 5 years. The new law for the encouragement of 
capital investment passed in 1959 is one of the most liberal laws in the 
world for the encouragement of private investments. It allows for 
full repatriation of profits, for accelerated depreciation and for gen- 
erous tax concessions. 

Thus, one may hope that in a few years Israel will be in sight of 
economic balance. 

This advance would be much faster if Israel were not the victim 
of a declared war by her neighbors, who disrupt her trade by boycotts 
and blockades, and who have forced her to spend a disproportionate 
part of her earnings on the purchase of arms and training in their 
use. 
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We have been hearing a good deal about the concept of “showcase” 
aid. Certainly, the foreign aid record demonstrates that Israel is eli- 
gible for that classification. For here is a country which shows that 
our aid, prudently and effectively used, can propel her toward eco- 
nomic equilibrium. The people in that country are making the best 
possible use of the money we have invested there. 

Moreover, Israel must accelerate her productivity to anticipate the 
serious problems ahead, which arise because reparations payments 
from Germany will end in 1963. 

But we must assess Israel’s significance as a showcase from another 
aspect. We believe in freedom and individual personality. We count 
Israel as an exhibit—as a testament to other nations in the world 
that a democracy, which preserves free institutions and self-govern- 
ment, does more than any other form of government for the well- 
being and happiness of its people. 

This is not mtended as a sermon. It is a highly practical thesis. 
It is being proved. We will need more than weapons—more than 
missiles and spaceships—to secure the survival of our civilization. We 
will need people who share our commitment, who cherish our faith in 
the worth of the human personality. 

I would like to refer to another problem which faces Israel. We 
should bear in mind that Israel does not receive any gift of arms from 
our country. 

When I first addressed this committee some years ago, it was to 
express concern on American arms shipments to the Ara States, and 
particularly to Iraq. I could not understand why our Government 
sent guns to nations which were openly in a state of war with Israel, 
and at the same time denied Israel the arms and security treaty she 
sought back in 1955, when President Nasser opened the Near East 
to penetration by the Communist war machine—Soviet arms and 
technicians. Although Nasser continues to receive modern weapons 
from the Soviet bloc, at bargain prices, Israel is still compelled to 
shop around the world and to pay top prices for arms. 

Our committee has favored economic aid for all underdeveloped 
pores. In the past, we have oe 7 to vote economic assistance 

or the Arab peoples, as well as for Israel. We continue to do this. 
And we have urged constructive pro 1s for the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees, who were displaced by the folly of the Arab leaders 
who went to war against the United Nations partition resolution in 
1948. 

We have hoped that economic development, which raises living 
standards, will help to reduce tensions in the area. 

The Arab war against Israel is not the primary or major cause of 
Middle East problems. The internal conflict in the Arab world, as 
well as the Arab-Israel conflict, grow out of the erty of the 
Middle East, the waste of its resources, and the mal ibution and 
misuse of its wealth. 

The tension between Israel and the Arab States is but one facet of 
this overall problem. The Arabs are torn by their rivalries. Hostility 
to Israel is a weapon to be brandished in the competition for domina- 
tion in the Arab world. 

But, if the Arabs could concentrate on economic development, if 
progressive leadership could preach cooperation instead of animosity, 
the antagonism between the Arabs and Israelis could be quickly ended. 
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There is no issue dividing Israel and the Arab States that cannot 
be resolved if the Arabs recognize the reality and durability of Israel’s 
existence and negotiate differences with her directly—at the same table. 
And, as Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold pointed out last year, 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees will be achieved with the eco- 
nomic development of the Arab countries. 

We do not accept the Arab thesis that we must choose between the 
Israelis and the Arabs and that friendship for one precludes friend- 
ship for the other. We want our country to be the friend of Israel and 
the friend of the Arab peoples, and we want them to befriend each 
other. We are convinced that Israel and the Arab States have much 
to gain by cooperation and peace, and we work to bring that about. 

We believe in economic assistance to the Arabs as well as to the 
Israelis, and we stress economic assistance rather than arms. But we 
must enter some reservations. 

We question the wisdom of aiding any country if that aid is used 
to further that country’s war against another. Our aid is negated if 
our assistance to one people is used to damage the economy of another 
country which also receives assistance from us. 

This question arose last fall when the Western World loaned the 
United Arab Republic $56 million to widen and deepen the Suez 
Canal, at the very moment when the U.A.R was using the canal as an 
instrument of aggression and when it was detaining two ships illegally, 
demanding the surrender of their cargoes. 

The charter of the United Nations is clear. Members are pledged 
to abstain from the threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state. 

When the Arab States proclaim that they are in a state of war 
against Israel, they violate the United Nations Charter, just as Presi- 
dent Nasser flouts a U.N. Security Council decision when he blocks 
Israel shipping through the Suez Canal. 

Here, too, I wish to read on page 24, “that the Study Mission 
recommends that the United States vigorously support and encourage 
efforts to obtain free transit through the Suez Canal of persons and 
goods coming to and from Israel,” which, of course, we completely 
support. 

is it right to grant aid without requiring the recipients of our aid 
to conform to the laws and standards of the international community? 

No nation has an automatic right to our assistance. No nation 
should be allowed to extort assistance from us merely by threatenin 
to go to Moscow. Laws govern the relations of nations. We shoul 
not close our eyes to their violation. 

It is disturbing to reflect that we, ourselves, have involuntarily 
become implicated in the Arab boycott. There was a time when our 
country firmly resisted any attempt by another government to dis- 
criminate against an American citizen. , 

We have always favored freedom of navigation in international 
waterways. American citizens have always acted within their indis- 
putable rights in taking their ships and in traveling wherever their 
legitimate business called them on the high seas. And they exer- 
cised those rights in the well-justified confidence that their Govern- 
ment would sustain them. 

Yet our money goes to help a government which uses an interna- 
tional highway—the Suez Canal—as a private lake. 
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The U.S. Navy has been advising shippers who trade with Israel 
that they bid for the business of carrying oil cargoes for the Navy at 
their own peril. And our surplus foods can be carried to Arab coun- 
tries only in ships which avoid traffic with Israel. 

The Mutual Security Act is the major legislative expression of 
American foreign policy y. It is the one opportunity which Congress 
has to declare its.views on matters involving our relations with other 
nations, 

Perhaps this legislation offers an opportunity to reaffirm our tradi- 
tional support for the freedom of the seas and our abhorrence of boy- 
cotts and blockades, aggression and war, and our determination never 
to compromise with aggression wherever it may arise and in what- 
ever form it takes. 

Our country reaches an eminence of greatness and strength and is 
most honored and respected by others as it adheres to morality in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

Our decisions must be ordered by our convictions, never by our 
fears. This is the road to peace, not only in the Middle East, but every- 
where in the world. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Rabbi Bernstein. As usual, your 
statement as always is very helpful to the committee. 

I am not going to ask any questions, but I am going to yield about 
2 minutes of my time to General Willoughby who wants to make a 
statement about Israel. 

General Witiovcuey. Have no misgivings about my intervention 
Dr. Bernstein. I am all for you. I remain strictly in my role, Mr. 
Chairman, when I shift from the moral basis of your last witness on 
the suitability of Israel and its future to a purely military appraisal 
of that State. 

The campaign waged by the Israel Army (2 Corps) in the so-called 
Suez incident is one of the most efficient and brilliant exhibitions of 
military leadership known to me in recent times. There was no 

cause for either the British or the French to come in. Had the Israeli 
been permitted to continue, they would have been in Cairo and they 
would have reached the Suez Canal in 48 hours, at the time they were 
stopped by Russo-American pressures. 

Consequently, I am very partial to Israel. Of course I under- 
stand fully there is a delicate twilight zone of strong feelings pro 
and con Zionism, I appreciate that the Arabs have resentment : they 
were dispossessed. On the other hand, Israel has been entirely willing 
to develop some kind of settlement, some kind of compensation, some 
kind of solution. 

I am not too deeply concerned with these matters. I am purely in- 
terested in the military capacity of the State of Israel in the Middle 
Kast. We know the Russians could come in by way of Iraq. They 
have attempted it vis-a-vis Lebanon. I have written an article on 
“Russian “ Plans in the Middle East” in 1957. I wouldn’t change 
a dot on the “i.” 

Israel, ican the military viewpoint, is a most valuable outpost 
for the West, a “bridgehead” in Minor Asia. Actually, instead of 
sending a Marine brigade, (though I am especially ‘fond of the 
Marines since I have seen them in Korea in the winter of 1951) 
the Lebanon business could have been settled by one Israel division. 
I don’t like to lose Israel as a potential military ally for that reason. 
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Chairman Morcan. Thank you, General. 
Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. We are always glad to have you, Rabbi Bernstein. 
You say things in simple words, clearly and well. I think that all of 
us who have been to Israel have always been deeply impressed with 
the tremendous energy and consecration that is being put into that 
country by its people. It is one of the most dramatic and exciting 
things that anyone can experience. 

I have only one question. My memory doesn’t seem to hold it. 
How much reparation did Israel get from Germany? How much is 
there to be—how much in addition ! 

Rabbi Bernstety. They have received about $600 million. The 
total will be about $800 million. This refers to German reparations 
payments to Israel, but does not include restitution payments for per- 
sonal claims to Jews who live in or out of Israel. 

Mrs. Botton. What use has been made of it ? 

Rabbi Bernstretn. The reparations have been primarily in the form 
of useful economic assistance to Israel, not so much in money, but in 
heavy goods. It has come in the form of ships. It has come in the 
form of diesel engines, of motors, of electrical equipment, of hydraulic 
equipment and that type of thing. 

Mrs. Bouron. That was an arrangement between Israel and the 
Adenauer government. 

Rabbi Bernsrern. Yes. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I am very happy to have you here, Rabbi Bernstein. 
I want to say that I too agree with your statement completely. I was 
very happy to have you say that there is no issue that could not be 
settled and resolved, if the free world would only increase their de- 
mand that representatives of the Arab nations and representatives of 
Israel sit down at a peace conference and discuss these differences. 

Do you feel, Rabbi Bernstein, there is a greater threat at this mo- 
ment to Israel than there has been in the past 2 years ? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. Yes, I do feel there is a greater threat to Israel 
right now than in the past 2 years, because Russia has poured tre- 
mendous military assistance into the Arab countries. I call your at- 
tention to this mutual security program document, especially the chart 
opposite page 7, with the indication that in the years 1955 through 
1959 the Sino-Soviet bloc has poured $315 million worth of arms into 
Egypt, $128 million into Syria, $120 million into Iraq and so on. 

In other words, the danger to Israel lies in the fact that the Arab 
military strength is being built up by the Communist bloc, and perhaps 
another danger lies in the internal Arab conflict. Until the World 
Bank granted the loan to the UAR, with U.S. approval, Nasser’s 
prestige was declining. He had lost out in Iraq, in Lebanon and 
i Jordan. He was having trouble in Syria and North Africa, But 
in the attempt to recapture dominance in the Arab world, he has be- 
come more belligerent toward Israel. 

Mrs. Ketiy. These weapons are defensive weapons. Israel must 
be equipped with defensive weapons, is that true? 

Rabbi Bernstern. I don’t seek anything in the way of weapons. I 
am not a military man and don’t represent the State of Israel. Israel 
undoubtedly needs help from the West for defense. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you. 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. Weare glad to have you here. 

Secretary Dulles has said that he felt. the defense and security of 
Israel were basic to our U.S. foreign policy and our U.S. security. 

Do you agree on t’: +? 

Rabbi Brrnsrern. I do. I agree because I have the feeling that 
the Arabs are undependable with regard to the interests of the West. 
Israel is completely committed to the West and Israel is free and, as 
General Willoughby has voluntarily indicated, Israel is strong. 

Mr. Fuuron. In order to have that basic value to the Western de- 
fense, then the people of Israel and the Government of Israel must 
be able to have a viable, successful economy, is that not right? 

Rabbi Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Furron. Then the people of Israel have to go into other mar- 
kets of the world and pay top prices for arms while the Soviet bloc has 
been selling arms to the neighbors of Israel that are antagonistic to 
them, it in effect is putting a burden of the defense of the free world 
upon Israel and its people, is it not ? 

Rabbi Bernstern. Correct. 

Mr. Fuuron. Therefore, when the foreign aid program is set up 
by the United States, Congress should look at the effect that has been 
caused by this part of the competition between major powers and 
likewise look at the amount that Israel in effect is contributing for 
the defense of the West through keeping these forces of hers in being? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. I agree. 

Mr. Furron. You think we should give that. point real weight then 
in determining what proportion of aid Israel should be receiving, 
whether it is of an economic aid, a loan or military, or whatever it 
might be? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. Let me answer that question in this way: I am 
not a military man, nor do I represent the State of Israel. Therefore, 
I cannot come before you and tell you what Israel needs in the way 
of armed help. It is obvious that Israel does need access to arms from 
the nations of the West. 

Second, I should like to say that anything that can be done to help 
and strengthen the Israel economy helps Israel to be stronger, vis-a-vis 
the enemies of the West. That should be kept in mind by this 
committee. 

Mr. Furron. That is the point I am making. I am also making 
the point that Israel indirectly by its maintaining a positive stand of 
self-defense under these unusual conditions, is bearing part of the 
cost of the defense of the West. Thus, whether or not the programs 
are in the U.S. mutual security program for military assistance or 
for economic aid or even for loans, each type of U.S. aid to Israel in 
and of itself is helping U.S. defense. 

Our U.S. method of handling mutual security aid helps Israel 
be stronger. If Israel is stronger, then the United States is stronger; 
based upon Secretary Dulles’ comment, is that not right ? 

Rabbi Bernsretn. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. Thank you. We think you are doing a good job. I 
have much respect for the American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
of which I have some little knowledge. 

Mrs. CHurcu. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. We are working under some handicaps here. 
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Did you refer in your statement, while I was answering a rollcall, 
to the agricultural surpluses shipped from our country? 

Rabbi Brernstetn. Not specifically, no. 

Mr. Curtis. I know that is one matter that has caused difficulty 
because of the requirement that they be shipped in certain types of 
ships. I think it is only fair to state on the record that our system 
for distributing agricultural surpluses in some cases puts it entirely 
in the hands of the recipient nation as to how those goods shall be 
shipped. 

As I understand it, the transactions are completed through com- 
mercial channels and title passes to the buyers here, the agent of the 
foreign country who buys that there, so that how the shipment takes 
place is really determined, as I understand it, by the foreign buyer 
and not by this‘country. 

If I am wrong about that, IT would like to be corrected. IT think 
that is something that this committee should investigate very thor- 
oughly. We started on something along that line last year and I 
certainly hope it will be continued. 

Rabbi Bernstern. Mr. Curtis, I am not a technical expert on this 
particular matter, but I have a very definite conviction on the moral 
aspects of it. 

What in effect is happening is that certain parts of agricultural 
aid that we give to Arab countries, of which they are completely the 
beneficiaries, may not be sent to them on any ships which are black- 
listed by the Arab boycott. In other words, although we help them 
with their surplus food, they sav that we may not have anything to 
do with how they are shipped. Tome this is the height of ingratitude 
and it is rank immorality. Therefore, it certainly does deserve 
further investigation. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to reserve the rest of my time if T may. 
I had to answer a quorum call during a part of this discussion. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O'Hara, any questions? 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Rabbi, have you looked over the tentative bill that we are 
considering ? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. T think I have not seen it. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is there any part of it that you would like to com- 
ment on in regard to aid to Israel and aid to the Arab countries? 

Rabbi Brernsrern. Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, to reserve an an- 
swer on that and to make a careful study of it and submit my views 
in writing? 

Chairman Morcan. Would that be agreeable? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. I would appreciate it if you would study it 
and give us the benefit of your thoughts on the proposals. 

Rabbi Brernstetn. I will be happy to do it. 

Mr. O’Hara. I like your statement very much, Rabbi. But T will 
not take the time of the committee for any further questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Rabbi Bernstein, I would like to commend you on the essence of 
your statement, as well as on the content. When T came to page 3 
and read your exposition of what our attitude should be, not neces- 
sarily that of turning the other cheek, but of seeing if the principle 
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eventually of brotherly respect might not operate, I thought that you 
had brought a fresh note to these hearings and I thank you for it. 

I want to thank you too for your kindly comment on the report 
of the subcommittee of which I was a member. I would like to 
say that this was my third trip to Israel. I felt again that I had 
reached the land of miracles in more ways than one. 

No one who goes there for the first time could fail to be impressed 
by the vitality of the country. But to go for the third time and see 
the progress fills you with an admiration that cannot be expressed in 
words. 

I would like to ask you, since you commented on our report, where 
you were glad to see that the subcommittee did come out frankly 
with a statement that the United States should do everything within 
its power, I am paraphrasing, to secure free passage of ships, 
personnel, through the Suez Canal? 

Rabbi Brrnstrer. I am most grateful to the committee for doing 
it. This, in my judgment, is almost a test of the West at the pres- 
ent time. This isn’t simple economic aid. This is a situation in 
which the head of the Egyptian Government is defying the United 
Nations, defying a commitment to the U.S. Government, defying 
resolutions agreed upon when the British and French and Israelis 
were withdrawing from Sinai, defying international law. When we 
grant a loan in this situation, it lowers the whole moral tone, it seems. 

Why shouldn’t anybody feel free to defy international law if at 
the very time of that defiance he may get aid from the leading power 
of the West? 

It seems to me it is urgent that we do everything in our power 
as quickly and effectively as possible to undo that wrong. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I agree and said so publicly. There has been a hint 
in my area that there might. be some advantage in having the tripartite 
statement reannounced. The point was raised yesterday in a meeting 
that I had with one of the finest synagogue groups in the country, that 
to restate it, rather than strengthening the situation, it might tend to 
weaken it on the theory that you felt you had to restate it. 

Rabbi Bernsrern. I can see no disadvantage and some advantages 
to reaffirming that statement. One of the difficulties in the situation 
is the unclearness of the policy of the West. We could reaffirm our 
determination that aggression would be resisted. 

Mrs. Cuvrcnu. As an American, do you think there would be any 
danger of taking a strong stand on principle throughout the world 
and letting our actions uphold that principle ? 

Rabbi Bernstern. I am not an expert on all world affairs; perhaps 
not on any, but I have a feeling that in the long run we will be safer 
if we adhere to principle rather than to expediency. 

I think the experience we had in Munich reveals the shakiness of 
expediency in international affairs. I have a feeling that firm posi- 
tions are the best way to peace. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to join in what my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois has just said about the impression one receives on visiting 
Israel. My visit to Israel this fall was my third visit to Israel. The 
difference between the conditions of life there and in some of the 
surrounding areas are extraordinary. 
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One certainly gets the impression of an advanced western type of 
democratic civilization, western-oriented that cannot but be a source 
of strength to the free west. 

Referring to your statement and referring to this World Bank loan 
for the work on the Suez Canal, I take it you would agree with a 
headline which I think I remember in the Herald Tribune at the time, 
“World Bank underwrites piracy.” 

Rabbi Bernsrern. I agree with that headline. 

Mr. Curtis. As I recall, at the time of the settlement of the Suez 
troubles, I think a statement was made that we couldn’t assume that 
Nasser would blockade that canal, that if that did happen, very strong 
steps would be taken by the nations in concert to prevent that. 

I wish you would refresh my recollection if something like that 
wasn’t stated. 

Rabbi Bernstein. President Eisenhower made a public commit- 
ment at the time. I believe he also did it on television—the fact that 
Israel was being asked to withdraw did not mean that similar pressure 
would not be put upon the United Arab Republic to keep the canal 
open. It was a moral commitment that our Government made which 
unfortunately hasn’t been carried out in this particular instance. 

Mr. Curtis. Would you for the record give the statement, the direct 
quote on that statement ? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. This is the statement by President Eisenhower on 
February 20, 1957 : 


We should not assume that if Israel withdraws from Sinai, Egypt will prevent 
Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhap- 
pily, Egypt does hereafter violate the armistice agreement or other international 
obligati ns, then this should be dealt with firmly by the society of nations. 


Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Rabbi Bernstein. 

Rabbi Bernsretn. May I make one final statement in commenting 
on General Willoughby’s comment ? 

I appreciate his tribute to the strength and the mobile power of the 
Israeli army. Again I am not an expert on military matters, although 
I directed the Jewish chaplaincy program in World War II. But that 
didn’t make me a military expert. 

I would like to say in closing that it is the hope of the people of 
Israel and certainly the Jews of this country that that strength will 
not be needed. Israel is forced to be strong. It doesn’t want to be 
strong militarily. If anything can be done to relax the tensions in the 
Middle East and anything can be done by a wise, firm, helpful policy 
on the part of our Government to deter aggression, Israel will be glad 
to be less strong militarily than it istoday. She wants peace more than 
anything else in the world. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Rabbi Bernstein. 

The next witness is Dr. Marion Spector, appearing in behalf of the 
American Association of University Women. 

Dr. Spector has been a member of the association since 1936. Since 
1955 she has served as a member of the Association’s International Re- 
lations Committee, of which she is now chairman. 

Formerly a University of Washington faculty member, she has been 
engaged for some years in historical research, first for the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, and more recently for the Business History Foundation. In 
support of her research, she has received grants from the Social 
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Science Research Council and an award from the Pacific Coast branch 
of the American Historical Association. 

Dr. Spector has worked with her husband, Professor Ivar Spector 
of the University of Washington, in the preparation of several books 
and articles on Russia and on Soviet-Mushim relations. Together they 
traveled in the Middle East in the crucial fall of 1958 to study first 
hand the Soviet impact on that area. 

ma Dr. Spector’s more recent publications is “Soviet. Penetra- 
tion: Middle East Variety,” which appeared in the May 1959 issue of 


the Journal of the American Association of University Women. 

You have a statement and you may proceed. 

Mr. Fuutron. May I ask a question? This is the first time I ever 
asked about a name. 

What is your name, M-a-r-i-a-n or o-n ¢ 

Dr. Sprecror. “o-n.” I think that is the original Scottish spelling. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MARION SPECTOR, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Dr. Specror. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I read 
a statement by the former Secretary of Defense that women were more 
important than missiles. Our previous witness this morning, in con- 
nection with the military aspect of the mutual security program, did 
not emphasize that particular aspect, but the Secretary of Defense in 
question felt that the power of women should be mobilized in the 
efforts of the defense of this country. 

Mrs. Cuvrcu. Would the witness yield briefly at that point? I 
would like to add that the record of the association which you repre- 
sent and of which I have been a proud member for many years, will 
attest to the truth of what the Secretary said. 

Dr. Specror. There were some who thought there might be a touch 
of subversiveness in the statement made. 

Time is pressing and if it meets with the approval of the committee, 
I should lke to speak to the written statement and then direct my 
remarks more particularly to my personal experience in the Middle 
East. 

Chairman Morean. With the committee’s permission then, your full 
statement will be incorporated in the seek 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. Marion Spector, a 
resident of Seattle, Wash. I have served since 1956 as international relations 
chairman for the Washington State Division of the American Association of 
University Women, and since 1955 as a member of the association’s international 
relations committee, of which I have just been appointed chairman. I am here 
to represent the association in support of the mutual security program. 

We appreciate that it is no longer necessary to identify the AAUW to the 
majority of this committee who annually have so courteously received repre- 
sentatives of the association. But for the purposes of the record we provide the 
following information. 

The AAUW is an organization of over 140,000 college women organized into 
approximately 1,450 branches in the 50 States, Guam, and the District of 
Columbia. For nearly 80 years the AAUW has followed a study-action program. 
In the late 19th century and early 20th century its program was devoted pri- 
marily to the improvement of education. The introduction of study programs in 
waren relations resulted from concern about issues raised during World 

ar I, 
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The purpose of AAUW study programs in education, intefnational relations, 
and social and economic issues has been, principally, to aid college-trained 
women to continue to stay abreast of developments in these areas after college. 
In this task sincere effort is made to report accurately to our membership on 
the goals, and the proposals for their achievement of Federal agencies such 
as the Department of State and on programs such as those authorized in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

We also try to report to your and other congressional committees which assume 
responsibility for these activities, the trend of the thinking and the extent of the 
understanding by our membership about them. 

In years past we have spoken to this committee about our membership’s ap- 
preciation of the mutual security program as a constructive instrument of U.S. 
foreign policy which: 

1. Acts not merely to combat communism, but to create a world situation in 
which ideals of freedom and democracy can exist. 

2. Serves to promote the economic growth of the newly developing countries of 
the free world—which we wish to remain a part of the free world—a condition 
that in the long run will serve to preserve our own basic economy through stabili- 
zation of markets for our own production while securing to us needed sources 
of raw materials. 

8. Serves as an integral part of our present concept of creative international 
relationships, a concept stated forcefully 3 years ago by the President when he 
said, “We recognize and accept our own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere.” 

We see no reason to alter these beliefs for supporting the mutual security 
program, but we would like today to amplify them as the authorization for 
appropriations for fiscal 1961 is under consideration. 

1. Technical cooperation and the Development Loan Fund: As President 
Eisenhower said so forcefully in his message to Congress on the mutual security 
program, “Hundreds of millions of people throughout the world have learned 
that it is not ordained that they must live in perpetual poverty and illness, on the 
ragged edge of starvation. * * *” For humanitarian reasons, as well as in this 
country’s own self-enlightened interest, there is, in the belief of the association, 
an even greater need than ever for those parts of the mutual security program 
which are concerned with economic development. 

We note that the authorization request for technical cooperation funds now 
before this committee is for a sum less than was requested last year, but some 
$26 million more than appropriated for fiscal 1960. 

In the eyes of the association, a nation whose gross national product is achiev- 
ing the half trillion mark can afford to expand the technical cooperation pro- 
gram of the mutual security program far beyond the $207.5 million requested 
for fiscal 1961, particularly in the face of the work which remains untouched in 
the underdeveloped countries in the three basic areas of technical assistance— 
agriculture, education, and health. 

We in the association regret that less than two-thirds has been appropriated 
of the $2 billion originally authorized over a 3-year period for the Development 
Loan Fund. We have believed, and continue to believe, that a more substantial 
eapital authorization for longer. periods than the current 1-year appropriation 
would promote the effectiveness of the Development Loan Fund. 

Such long-term authorizations would make feasible for borrowers the under- 
taking of long-range projects about which, under the present pattern of annual 
authorization and appropriation, uncertainty exists over the availability of 
funds for completion. We have stated the importance of enhancing the effec- 
tiveness of economic assistance programing in terms of strengthening our inter- 
national relationships, building markets for our productivity, and securing for 
ourselves raw materials which we need. 

In addition, we also point to the concentration of effort which the Soviet 
Union is making to excel this country in the interlocking fields of aid and trade. 
For these reasons, and in the light of the many meritorious projects now under 
consideration in the Development Loan Fund, we wish to suggest that the 
authorization and appropriation of a sum substantially greater than the $700 
million requested by the administration for this increasingly effective instru- 
ment would be commendable. 

Because of its pscyhological effect in those countries which are borrowers from 
the Development Loan Fund, we have been deeply concerned over the reversal 
last October of the DLF procurement policy, so frequently labeled “Buy 
American.” 
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It is our earnest hope that a return to the earlier patterns of operation will 
be made. 
2. New focus on Indian subcontinent. The association welcomes the con- 


tinuing emphasis on economic development programs to assist India and Pakis- 
tan., We particularly commend the recommendation made by the executive 
branch for U.S. cooperation in the Indus Basin development project, not only for 
the economic and human benefits it will bring, but also because it will provide 
a foundation for further easement of tensions and the fostering of peace in the 
Indian subcontinent. 

This cooperation between the south Asian and other nations of the free world 
through the offices of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment establishes a precedent which, when followed elsewhere, could ease fright- 
ening tensions in other parts of the world. 

We sincerely trust that the Congress will see fit to enact the provisions in 
the legislation now under consideration which would provide that any funds 
committed by the Development Loan Fund for this project would be used in 
accordance with the requirements and procedures established by the Bank, 

In connection with this cooperative project, the AAUW wishes to voice its 
hope that further expansion of multilateral aid programs will follow within 
the coming year although not at the expense of our existing bilateral programs. 
We again wish to express our pleasure over the creation of the Latin-American 
Bank and our continuing interest in the implementation of the proposal for the 
International Development Association as an adjunct of the IBRD. 

Our only concern is that the relatively small capitalization of both the Inter- 
American Bank and the International Development Association may prove a 
handicap to their respective effectiveness. 

3. Africa. The association is very interested in the possibilities of the new 
special program for tropical Africa. For more than 5 years, the association’s 
membership has carried on an increasingly active study of the problems of this 
emerging continent. Last year, in testifying on mutual security before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, AAUW’s witness, Dr. Gwendolin Carter of 
Smith College, an outstanding authority on Africa, said in part in commenting 
on her personal experiences in West Africa : 

“Everywhere the leaders of the independent and near independent countries 
spoke to me of their need and desire for American economic help in carrying 
out these programs and of their readiness to cooperate with the United States 
both by contributing labor and materials for particular projects, and by giving 
opportunities to private American capital to help develop their resources. This 
area feels itself to be within the West. The responsible leaders would vastly 
prefer to get the help they need from the West * * *. 

“At the same time, their need is urgent. The pressures of nationalism which 
have powered the rapid advance to self-government in west Africa are demanding 
and will demand concrete results in material advance from their present leaders. 
Thus, if the latter are to hold their positions, they must demonstrate economic 
achievements. Moreover, they more than any one else know how deep is the 
need of their people. They must have help and, if necessary, they will take it 
from the Communist bloc if, but only if, they cannot get it from us. 

“What these countries need is not only immediate but long-range help. The 
projects that are most urgent are the basic ones: harbors, roads, agricultural 
experimentation, industrial plants. These projects need planning, expert ad- 
vice, materials from outside, long-term commitments.” 

We feel, therefore, that the new special program of multicountry education 
and training for which the administration is requesting $20 million is a valuable 
addition to the 20 percent increase in funds also asked for U.S. technical 
cooperation activities in Africa. 

With only a limited sum requested for the special tropical Africa program, 
the association agrees with Mr. Riddleberger that it is futile to spread these 
resources too thin. The association has for too long worked for quality in edu- 
cation in the United States not to realize that educational development, language 
training, and teacher training cannot be achieved by minimal or superficial 
efforts or methods. We look forward to seeing the results of this first year’s 
efforts, anticipating that a favorable response will call for increased attention 
both to education and to other technical assistance. 

The association's interest in Africa as a newly emerging focus of world atten- 
tion is matched by its long standing concern about developments in the Middle 
East. I would like to speak personally about this critical part of the world. 
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With my husband, Prof. Ivar Spector of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
of the University of Washington, I visited the Middle Bast, with emphasis on 
Turkey, Lebanon, and the United Arab Republic in the fall of 1958 to observe 
at first hand the Soviet impact on those areas. 

We were among the first Americans to visit the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
Headquarters in Cairo, and talked with many Arab political and educational 
leaders. We have followed the Soviet press and publications consistently over 
a period of many years, especially with reference to the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Moslem world. 

The U.S. mutual security program in the Middle East to date has placed greater 
emphasis on military than on economic and technical assistance. I do not wish 
to devaluate in any way the signficance of this military aid. Nations in a 
precarious strategic position first of all demand national security before under- 
taking extensive economic development. In Turkey we found strong support for 
this policy. On the anniversary of the founding of the Turkish Republic we 
were eyewitnesses to an imposing demonstration of U.S. military aid to Turkey, 
which included everything from machineguns and tanks to jet airplanes. 

With the relaxation, at least temporarily, of Soviet military pressure on the 
countries of the Middle East and the stepped-up program of Soviet economic 
and technical assistance since 1955, it has become increasingly urgent that the 
United States should support a greatly augmented program for economic and 
technical assistance in this area through public and private agencies, through 
bilateral and multilateral channels. 

I should like, at this time, to call the attention of the committee to certain 
objectives of the Soviet foreign aid program for the Middle East which, should 
they succeed, might well jeopardize the U.S. military and economic aid programs 
there. These matters no doubt have been considered by the members of this 
committee, but I feel that they are of vital concern and should be stressed. It is 
my conviction that, through the mutual security program, the United States is in 
& good position to offset Soviet designs. 

A careful survey of the Soviet foreign aid program since 1955 reveals that 
it is basically and even overwhelmingly directed toward the industrialization 
of the Middle East—the construction of steel mills, factories, the development 
of mines, oil resources, etc. Even the Aswan high dam, appropriately labeled 
the Great Pyramid of the 20th century, will furnished power for industrial 
purposes, as well as water for the irrigation of crops. 

The Soviet objective, in according priority to industrial projects, is the early 
creation in the Middle East of an industrial proletariat. The U.S.S.R., in its 
efforts to indoctrinate the Moslem masses of the Middle East with Communist 
ideology, has met with frustration from three sources: Local nationalism, Islam, 
and an illiterate and unskilled fellahin class, or its equivalent. 

It is well known to the members of this committee that the vast masses of 
people, not only in the Middle East, but in Asia and Africa, are still engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In Moslem countries, these masses are the real 
bulwark of Islam. Soviet leaders believe that an industrial proletariat would 
be much more receptive to Marxism-Leninism, less tenacious of religious beliefs, 
more easily transplanted to new job locations, and more amenable to 
regimentation. 

I should like to stress here that the United States, through the mutual se- 
curity program, has an unparalleled opportunity, by directing its economic and 
technical assistance toward agrarian projects, to encourage the transformation 
of the fellahin and peasant masses of the Middle East, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica into well-to-do farmers, whe would constitute a substantial middle class 
to serve as a bulwark against the further spread of Communist ideology in 
those strategic, developing areas. 

The United States has already made an important beginning in this respect 
in such countries as Jordan, the UAR, Ethiopia, India, ete. Every Middle 
Eastern government welcomes agricultural improvement programs, for the 
problems confronted are so overwhelming that they are unable to cope with 
them quickly and on a scale commensurate with the need without substantial 
monetary and technical aid. 

In the final analysis, Middle Eastern governments are likely to rise or fall 
on the basis of what is done to improve the condition of the vast masses of 
agricultural workers rather than on the basis of a limited number of specta- 
cular projects, such as the Aswan Dam or the Bhilai steel mill. 

Agrarian aid should prove less costly than the promotion of vast industrial 
complexes, and more feasible than attempting to match specific Soviet loans 
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to the UAR, Dthiopia, Afghanistan, Indonesia, etc. Instead of helping to create 
an industrial proletariat, the United States can facilitate the development of 
a middle class of farmers who, having become landowners, will have a vested 
interest in resisting communism. This is a program, moreover, which avoids any 


dislocation of the military balance of power in the Middle East likely to arouse 
undue concern on the part of Israel. 


I have been glad to see that the mutual security progra pecially with 
reference to developing areas, is taking more cognizance of education—of the 
need to eradicate illiteracy and to acquire technical skills. In Cairo I was 
told that it would take from 5 to 10 years to achieve universal compulsory 
education. Since time is so much of the essence in the thinking of all Middle 


Eastern leaders, they are often tempted to seek help from every available source 
in order to speed up the process. 


It was startling to learn, for instance, from the vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Cairo, that he had searched in vain for 3 years for a first-rate Ameri- 
can scientist or scientists to lay the foundations of scientific education at the 
university—an institution that draws students from all parts of the Moslem 
world, which already had 25,000 students in 1958, and is now estimated to be 
training 35,000. When first-rate American scientists proved too costly, the 
Nasser regime turned to the U.8.S.R. Although the United Arab Republic sub- 
sequently retreated from an educational program geared to the Soviet system, 
the U.S.S.R. is still exerting every effort to win “brains” rather than “brawn” 
in the developing countries of Asia and Africa. 

The Congressional Record has already. taken note of the most recent Soviet 
bid for these “brains” through the establishment this year in Moscow of a 
new University of the Friendship of Peoples, which offers the youth of Asia, 


Africa, and Latin America free specialized training as engineers, teachers, 
doctors, economists, agronomists, etc. 


The Soviet objective is to train and to indoctrinate the future national lead- 
ers of these areas. Yet, even in Cairo it was our experience that given an alter- 
native officials and students preferred American scientists and technicians and 
education in the United States to education in the U.S.S.R. I would urge that 
through the mutual security program we should make it possible for students 


from the developing countries to take advantage of their preference for things 
American in education. 


May I, on behalf of the American Association of University Women, again 
thank you for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Dr. Specror. The American Association of University Women ap- 
preciates the opportunity for this visit. We have done this in the 
past on several grounds, believing that the enlightened self-interest 
of this country is served by the expansion of the mutual security pro- 
gram, especially the economic aspects of that program. 

Coming to the program as represented this year, there are points 
in particular that I should like to emphasize. 

ne is the whole subject of economic development and technical 
assistance, including the Development Loan Fund. 

We have noted that the authorization request for technical coopera- 
tion funds now before this committee is for some less than that re- 
quested last year, but for some $26 million more than appropriated for 
fiscal 1960. We likewise feel as an association that any nation where 
the gross national product has achieved or is achieving the half tril- 
lion mark can well afford to expand its technical cooperation program 
for mutual security considerably beyond the $207.5 million requested 
for fiscal 1961, particularly in view of the many projects which still 
remain untouched in the fields of agriculture, education and health. 

We would like to express concern and regret too over the fact that 
less than two-thirds has been appropriated of the $2 billion originally 
authorized over a 3-year period for the Development Loan Fund. The 
association has felt that a long-term program rather than a hand-to- 


mouth annual appropriation would meet the needs of this program 
more effectively. 
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We should like to point out that considerably more than the $700 
million requested by the administration for the Development Loan 
Fund, which has been termed an increasingly effective instrument, 
would be particularly commendable at this time. 

We should like to express our regret that the “Buy American” angle 
has been int®@duced into the disbursement of Development Loan 
Funds. 

And, it is our earnest hope that a return to the earlier patterns of 
operation will be made. 

In the second place, we should like to express, as an association, our 
approval of the focus of the mutual security program on the Indian 
subcontinent this year; we particularly recommend the proposal by the 
executive branch of the United States for the Indus Basin develop- 
ment and commend the manner in which this approach has been made. 

This cooperation between the south Asian and other nations of the 
free world through the offices of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development provides a precedent which it is hoped 
will allay fears and tensions in southeast Asia and that in time this 
precedent may be applied to other developing areas. 

We should like to point out that it is our hope that there will be 
further expansion of the multilateral aid programs within the coming 
year, although not at the expense of our existing bilateral programs. 

We approve of the creation of the Latin American Bank and are 
definitely interested in the proposal for the International Develop- 
ment Association as an adjunct to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

We hope too that adequate funds will be provided for these agencies 
on a long-term basis. 

In the third place, we are interested in noting that the mutual 
security program provides a special focus on Africa. Members of 
this committee may be interested to know that the association’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee which has just completed its meeting in 
Washingon, D.C., this year has decided to focus attention on the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa while still continuing, of course, 
to recognize the basic aspects of the association’s program as outlined 
in its resolutions and legislative program passed by the convention. 

T should like to point out especially the funds assigned in this con- 
nection for the educational program in Africa are particularly grati- 
fying. We do trust that a great deal more of this type of thing will 
be undertaken in the future. 

I would like to turn my attention now for the balance of the time 
available to the Middle East area where I have had some personal 
experience and at least the benefit of some prolonged study and absorp- 
tion of the policy and attitudes that have been taken in that area by 
the Soviet regime. 

As pointed out in this statement, with my husband, I visited parts 
of the Near East in the crucial months of the fall of 1958, and spent 
time in Turkey, in Lebanon, and in the United Arab Republic. What 
I plan to say, I plant to confine primarily to the economic aid pro- 
gram. I don’t, by that, intend to disparage military aid, especially 
in the Middle East where it has proved extremely essential and where 
some part of it at least is certainly bound to continue. But, since the 
Soviet Union, at least temporarily, has relaxed its design for direct 
military aggression in the Middle East, it seems that further economic 
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and technical assistance in that area are particularly urgent at this 
time. 

I am sure that this committee, whose members are widely traveled, 
are quite familiar with the Soviet program for aid to the Middle East. 

The members who have followed this situation closely, I am sure, 
understood that basically the Soviet Union, almost overwhelmingly in 
its aid program, stresses industrial development. 

The programs are for such developments as steel mills, mining 
developments, petroleum developments, cement factories, and so on. 
Even the Aswan Dam has a dual function; it will provide electric 
power for industry as well as irrigation and water for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

What is really significant in connection with this Soviet aid pro- 
gram is the purpose back of it. The Soviet Union did not originally 
intend to provide industrial aid to the Middle East. It intended to 
be the industrial mecca for the Middle East. Now, the real purpose 
and objective of the Soviet Union appears to be the creation in the 
Middle East of what is lacking largely, an industrial proletariat. 

I think this is highly significant as far as the U.S. policy is con- 
cerned in that area. The Soviet Union has met with frustration in 
the Middle East, partly because of local nationalism. in that area, 
partly because of Islam, the religious factor, and basically I think 
because the masses of the people are inarticulate, illiterate, and 
peasantry who resist change. 

The Soviet Union found the same situation true inside the U.S.S.R. 
after the revolution, where it had to take extraordinary measures to 
try to uproot the peasantry and collectivize it before a change could 
be achieved. 

Today, by attempting to create an industrial proletariat in that 
area, the Soviet Union appears to believe that this measure, once 
achieved, will make it more possible for Marxism, Leninism, and 
Soviet ideology to penetrate that area, that industrial workers are 
more mobile; they can be uprooted and moved and that they are more 
receptive of the ideology of the Soviet Union. 

In view of Soviet policy in this respect, it seems to me that we have 
before us an unparalleled opportunity in the Middle East with our 
mutual security program. 

I was not aware until I read the morning Post—which I do not 
disparage when it provides news about the work of the subcommittees 
of Congress—I was very much interested to see on the front page of 
the Post a statement which indicated that the subcommittee was in 
favor of more agrarian aid to Middle Eastern countries and more 
aid likewise as far as educational matters are concerned. 

I had no prior knowledge of what the committee was about to re- 
port, but these are the two matters that concern me personally to a 
very great extent. 

The mass of the people throughout the Middle East are already 
agrarian minded. The basis for agrarian aid is already there. The 
Soviets have no real basis for creating an industrial proletariat, but 
there is a basis for a policy which would facilitate the development 
from a nation of illiterate peasants to a nation of farmers, well-to-do, 
middle-class farmers, who once they had secured land and property 
would be effective to resist collectivization and further encroachment 
on the part of the U.S.S.R. 

51905—60—pt. 55 
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I think such an agrarian program in this area would be less costly 
than the provision for industrial complexes on a vast scale. I think 
that it would not upset the military balance in that critical area in 
the Middle East. Certainly, it would not give Israel reason to fear 
that rapid industrial development likewise coincided with the exten- 
sion of military power. 

I think, therefore, we do have a real opportunity to improve the 
economic situation in a way that would be approved by every govern- 
ment in the Middle East. Nasser, the Shah of Iran, the others, all 
have tremendous needs to fill in the way of agricultural development 
for their peoples. 

Prime Minister Nehru himself pointed out, too, a little further east, 
that these governments are likely to rise or fall depending on how they 
solve this overwhelmingly important agricultural program in the 
Middle East. 

The second point that I should like to emphasize in connection with 
our program in the Middle East is the educational one. Unless it is 
possible to overcome the illiteracy that exists in these areas and to 
build up a knowledgeable group of technically proficient and educated 
people, it will not be possible to move that area, as you know, into 
the 20th century economy. 

In Cairo we were told by officials of the Ministry of Education and 
the University of Cairo that it would take at least 5 or 10 years to 
bring about universal compulsory education in the United Arab 
Republic. 

tn somewhat startled to learn, too, at the same time that the 
University of Cairo had been looking for at least 3 years for a top 
American scientist or for a group of American scientists to lay the 
foundations of scientific education at the University of Cairo, an insti- 
tution which, as the members of this committee know, draws its stu- 
dents from the entire Moslem world. 

The University of Cairo was unable to obtain American scientists. 
I want to call to your attention once again what I know you are famil- 
iar with, the fact that the preference was for American scientists, if 
that were possible. 

When they could not afford to pay the amount necessary to secure 
them, they turned to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union sought to 
make hay in the Middle East while we were concentrating primarily 
in Europe, and perhaps overdid matters a bit. The result was that 
since that time the United Arab Republic has retreated from its at- 
tempt to base its educational system on that of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, I noticed just the other day that Iraq had sent to the 
Soviet satellites for more than 100 educators to replace the Egyptians 
that had been lost to the Iraqi educational system, and the Congres- 
sional Record has already taken note of a new Soviet attempt to take 
advantage of the overwhelming need of the peoples of the Near East 
for expanded educational facilities by the creation just recently—it 
was announced by Mr. Khrushchev, as you may remember, in Indo- 
nesia—of a University of the Friendship of the Peoples in Moscow. 

The Congressional Record has already taken notice of this fact. 
There, at this university, the Soviet Union is prepared to offer free 
travel to and from the U.S.S.R., tuition, living expenses, to provide a 
stipend for the students, men and women up to 35 years of age, and its 
objective, as I am sure the members of this committee can well figure 
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out, is to train the national leaders of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
for the future on the basis of the great needs that exist and of the feel- 
ing that everyone gets, as I am sure you will agree, in going to the 
countries of the Middle East, of the pressure of time—that we must 
obtain education without delay; unity we must obtain now without 
delay; because of the pressure of time these are apt, these people are 
apt, to look in any direction where assistance and aid may be provided. 

I should therefore hope our mutual security program will take cog- 
nizance of the need, the further need for assistance for educational 
development and for the training of teachers and technicians in this 
area. So that we shall not have a new generation of leaders in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America who have imbibed not only Soviet tech- 
nology, but also have been indoctrinated in Soviet ideology. 

Thank you again for permitting the association to make a statement 
before this committee. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Dr. Spector. Doctor, the purpose 
of your organization is to help college women who have been trained 
in international relations to stay abreast of developments after they 
leave college, is that correct ? : 

Dr. Srectror. That is the objective, especially since World War I, 
of course, emphasis has been placed on international education. 

Chairman Moreéan. Doctor, your organization is very strongly in 
favor of the economic portion of this program and endorses the pro- 
gram ? 

Dr. Specror. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. I note you spell out some disappointment that 
only $700 million is requested for the Development Loan Fund for 
this fiscal year. 

Dr. Sprecror. We think more than $700 million could be used ef- 
fectively. 

Chairman Morean. $1.1 billion was authorized for fiscal year 1961 


under the act last year, but only $700 million was requested by the 
administration. 


Dr. Srecror. We realize that. 

Chairman Morean. I know you listened very attentively to Gen- 
eral Willoughby’s statement. I see that you take a definite stand in 
favor of the Indus Basin project in India. You disagree with General 
Willoughby’s statement about India ? 

Dr. Spector. I do not feel that aid to India is useless, if that is the 
way I interpret his statement in regard to it. 

I do believe that we can add to the security of this country by 
allaying in that very particular issue the strain and stress of disagree- 
ment that have existed between Pakistan and India. 

If we can bring about a relaxation of tensions through the coopera- 
tion that will be needed in connection with that program in a particu- 
lar area where there has been so much stress and strain, we are con- 
tributing effectively to peace. 

Chairman Morean. I notice that you also mention Africa and, of 
course, give an endorsement of the program this year as it pertains 


ica the $20 million educational program that is in the present 
ill. 


Dr. Spector. We think it is an extremely timely as We 
should wish to have more, but we do appreciate the fact that a be- 
ginning has been made at a very important time. Speaking personally 
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rather than for the association at this point, if I may, I should like 
to say that perhaps in regard to the Middle East we delayed a little 
too long in taking certain steps in support of the new national states 
that are very, very sensitive and in contributing, as I indicated here, 
to their educational and scientific advancement. But I think we have 
learned a good deal from that experience. 

I would assume that as a result of that we are taking steps earlier 
now in regard to Africa where matters are still fluid and attitudes and 
positions toward this country can still be determined before they have 
hardened and resisted as a result of Soviet propaganda in that area 
which is on the increase. 

Chairman Morcan. Doctor, I was very interested in your re- 
marks about the new Soviet University announced by Mr. Khru- 
shehev. Of course, you realize that last year the East-West Institute 
was authorized by the Mutual Security Act. Unfortunately, the ap- 
propriations bill denied the use of any funds for this purpose. I 
think we are missing the boat. I think we should have gone ahead 
with our East-West Institute in Honolulu and brought some of this 
great volume of students from Southeast Asia and that part of the 
world into an institute of that type. 

I am afraid that Russia is getting ahead of us in this respect. 

Dr. Specror. I would agree heartily with that, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it was our experience while we were in Cairo, especially at 
Afro-Asian headquarters, which have recently been established there, 
that the Soviet Union working in that center was arranging for the 
conduct of a whole series of conferences, conferences of authors and 
writers, of cinema directors either in Cairo or Soviet central Asia. 
They have since that time had a conference of economists, a conference 
of youth, and to bring it right up to date, I believe they have a 
conference of women in Cairo this month. 

We felt, too, that te United States did have an asset in the Middle 
East of which perhe»s we were not making as much use as we might. 
T am referring to the American educational institutions that already 
exist there in Istanbul, in Beirut, and in Cairo, 

The Soviet Union has no such educational institutions in that area. 
We have a base there and we decided before we had been in Beirut 
or in Cairo many days that it was a base in the hearts of the people, 
which is sometimes more important than a military and strategic base 

‘an be. It was our feeling that we could, if funds were made avail- 
able, support conferences of economists, agronomists, students, and so 
forth at these American educational institutions and that the results 
might well be gratifying. 

T heartily agree with the statement that you made, that the East- 
West Institute would be desirable and I hope it occurs in the program. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Borton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been absolutely 
fascinated by the report you have given us. It is good to hear from 
someone whose knowledge reaches back over the years, culminating in 
firsthand information. 

How long were you there? 

Dr. Spector. Part of the reason I have some knowledge of the area 
is on account of my husband, who has been there on four occasions 
and who speaks Arabic and reads it, as well as Russian: Then, of 
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course, I have absorbed daily for the past 20 years or more, informa- 
tion in regard to Soviet policy in that area. 

We were there only about 6 weeks in the Middle East. We flew. 
The times, as you know, were extremely tense and our movements were 
limited, but we felt in Cairo, especially where American, English, and 
indeed Western influence was conspicuous by its absence, there was a 
constant trek of Asians and Africans to that particular presidential 
palace of President Nasser and that it was therefore an exceptionally 
good place from which to view the issues that were uppermost at that 
time. 

Mrs. Boutron. Did you meet Taha Hussein who was the Minister 
of Education at onetime? He is blind. 

Dr. Srecror. We didn’t talk to him personally. We have read some 
of his writings. 

Mrs. Bortron. I am very much interested in your sense of the need 
for us to take hold agriculturally in the Near East. There is so much 
that can be done there. We are doing a very little bit of what I call 
good agricultural work in Jordan through the Arab Development Co. 

Dr. Srecror. It was the basis of our point 4 program, of course. 

Mrs. Borron. I found, as you did; that those old missionary univer- 
sities which have ceased to be missionary, have a place in the hearts 
of the people, as you say. 

We have been very slow to pick up the ball in Africa. In Guinea, 
for instance we took no steps for at least 9 months. 

But the Soviet is very much there. They are giving them a college, 
aschool. They are building houses, paving streets. 

Dr. Specror. That isthe African yeer. 

Mrs. Borron. And it was 10 months before we had an ambassador. 
We have sent an unusually well prepared man. He has an unusually 
difficult job. But we lost out in time. I went to Moscow last August. 
We got a Russian jet in Paris. Except for one or two other Cau- 
casians, the passengers were young native Guineans. They were re- 
ceived with velvet carpets. They were met by groups of women who 
gave them great bunches of flowers. 

Dr. Spector. It is our point that they obtained almost more atten- 
tion than Vice President Nixon. 

Mrs. Borron. I think you bring all these matters out well in your 
written remarks, as well as in your spoken ones. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may say a personal word to Dr. Spector, I hope 
IT shall not lose track of you. 

Chairman Morcaan. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Spector, the high esteem in which I always have held the 
American Association of University Women has been heightened by 
your intelligent and thoughtful presentation today. I was especially 
impressed, and I don’t know that I have ever heard anyone before 
bring it out as strongly as you have, of the danger of stressing ex- 
cessively the industrial phase and perhaps minimizing the agricultural 
phase in the development of emerging new nations. 

T can envision a pretty bad smashup if every nation concentrated on 
becoming an industrial nation and lost sight of the fact that the back- 
bone strength of a nation is in land distributed among many people 
who worked their own farms. 

51905—60—pt. 5—4 
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You have done a splendid job in stressing that. I want to say again 
that I do not know of anyone who has discussed this phase with such 
convincing clarity. 

In regard to Africa there is a proposal, as you know, for a $20 mil- 
lion program. Twenty million dollars is not a large amount of money 
to do the great work demanded. This includes construction, possible 
construction of domiciles for students, possible construction of col- 
leges, classrooms, and so many other things that $20 million in the first 
place seems to me to be a most inadequate amount. 

What is your reaction ? 

Dr. Spector. My reaction is the same. I would much prefer to see 
a larger appropriation. We as an association merely wish to express 
our gratitude that the issue was recognized and that a beginning had 
actually been made. 5 

There is room for, of course, a vastly increased appropriation in 
that field. 

Mr. O’Hara. What would be your reaction to this thought: The 
need in Africa being immediate for trained and competent civil serv- 
ants to replace the civil servants that the colonial system em- 
ployed, and time running out, do you think that advantageously we 
could conduct or support something comparable to our officers train- 
ing schools when war came? 

We didn’t have 4 years to send young men to West Point. We did 
the best we could by intensive training in 90-day officers training 
camps. 

Couldn’t something of that sort be done in Africa? 

Dr. Srecror. I believe the governments of these countries would 
welcome an approach on that score. We felt wherever we were that 
time meant so much, that if the funds were available and that could 
be provided, I should think they they would be willing to do it. 

I would be afraid that if we were too urgent about it, they might 
be encouraged to think that this was a new form of colonialism which 
they might regard with suspicion. I think if we avoided that, I am 
sure they would welcome assistance. 

I have also felt for some time that we were not making as much use 
as we perhaps could of the Negro population of this country. We 
have some highly intelligent and very well educated Negroes whose 
services might well be utilized abroad, especially in Africa, at this par- 
ticular time. 

The Soviet Union justifies its participation in the Afro-Asian Con- 
ferences on the ground that it has Moslems in Central Asia. This 
Afro-Asian sphere is one where we are not represented, unfortunately, 
although we are in most of the other regional organizations. 

And I do think we might well utilize many of our Negroes in order 
to exercise an influence there, as well as to promote education in the 
new African nations. 

I think that both there and in the Middle East we will need to do a 
good deal of rewriting of our own American history. Actually, I 

ad to come back and read the Declaration of Independence again, 
and if I had time I would have gone through the works of Jefferson, 
because they were quoted to us time and again in the Middle East. 

I am sure that those people, and I would think the same may well 
apply to parts of Africa, although I haven’t personal experience there, 
but they understand the Americans of 1776 and they do feel that the 
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Americans of 1960 sometimes are more far removed from the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary philosophy and national outlook than they are. 
We encountered that again and again. 

So that if we could likewise provide in simplified form and against 
their background, not as if written for our high schools or students, 
the story of the history of the United States, I think we could con- 
tribute something of real value. 

Mr. O’Hara. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Spector, I want to repeat what my colleagues have said about 
your testimony, it is unusually penetrating and sensitive and in my 
opinion sound. 

I am particularly grateful for your perception of the nature of the 
Communist effort to create an industrial proletariat. Having worked 
for 20 years, and failed, to get Americans and Europeans to see that 
the so-called agrarian character of the Communist movement in China 
was one of the most gigantic hoaxes in all history, I am grateful when 
even one person occasionally sees the truth. 

There was no substantial industrial proletariat in China, so they 
went in to get the farmers, not to help them, but in order to get control 
of the country. 

We helped them to do it on the basis of their promise of land for 
the peasants; and within 2 or 3 years after they were supposedly given 
the land, not a person in China owned a foot of soil. 

They wanted to build an industrial proletariat because people who 
don’t have property have no means of resisting the power of the state. 

You are the first witness in a long time that has pointed out that 
extraordinarily important point, and very convincingly. 

I have this question: What is wrong with our educational system 
that when we bring foreign students to this country, instead of inspir- 
ing them, as the Communist system unquestionably does, to go back 
and bury themselves among the common people of their country, at 
least half of them want to stay in the United States? 

If they do go back, many go back unhappy, want to get govern- 
ment jobs, bureaucratic positions, and don’t go out into the rural 
areas and work with the people. 

Watch this new university for free peoples or whatever it is called, 
that they are establishing in Moscow, 35 years after they established 
in 1923 the Sun Yat Sen University in Moscow. In it they trained 
the Chinese student leaders who are running Red China today. The 
eae are doing the same thing again for Africa, and other 
places. 

Something about our educational system makes people want to re- 
lax and take it easy. You referred to Jefferson. Those fellows were 
reformers, radicals, with a price on their head. They wrote a litera- 
ture of freedom which had a bite in it. 

Nobody that I know of is writing that kind of literature for the 
emerging peoples—literature of freedom in their own language and 
idiom, shaped in the thought patterns of the peoples of these coun- 
tries. 

The Communists win in the beginning by capturing the student 
mind through the use of books and pamphlets. 
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I hope your organization of university women is working on these 
problems. If you can change whatever it is that makes so many 
western-educated people go soft, that would be the single greatest 
contribution that you could make at this time. 

And what happens to Americans, on meeting these students from 
abroad, attractive gifted people, that the Americans so often want 
some Congressman to introduce special bills to let them stay in this 
country, instead of encouraging them to go back and make their 
skills available to their own people. 

Will you comment on this? 

Dr. Sprecror. Unfortunately perhaps, Dr. Judd, the Soviet Union 
is beginning to be equally concerned about the lack of enthusiasm of 
its own students, you know, there has been concern expressed pub- 
licly in that respect. 

I assume now that the revolutionary generation has passed that 
they, too, are settling back and feeling more satisfied with the results 
achieved rather than in carrying on the campaign with full vigor 
to improve conditions. 

I have been concerned, too, and of course the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, granting scholarships, fellowships, and 
making international grants, has encountered this same problem of 
students who want to remain here. 

I think it is entirely natural. If they go to the Soviet Union they 
don’t encounter the riches, the material paradise which is for all prac- 
tical purposes what surrounds us in this country. I think from that 
standpoint, it is understandable. 

I think, too, that in some cases, I know some of these students 
from Pakistan and India have spoken to my husband in this respect, 
that when they do go back with specialized training, there are not 
always jobs av ailable for them there yet. 

I think we are in a period of transition in that respect whereby the 
new nations are not always ready to employ these people once ‘they 
have secured their training abroad. But I hope that is of temporary 
duration. 

I agree we should attempt to inspire them with the need to devote 
the training they have secured to the development of their own 
countries. 

Mr. Jupp. A lot of it is due, too, to the fact that the Soviet Union 

ives them primarily poiitical training, to be revolutionaries with 
just enough technical skills to make them more effective. 

We give them technical education, and no political stirring up 
whatsoever. 

Maybe we are going to have to light some fires for freedom in 
our own breasts and in the breasts of those who come, not just wor- 
ship the material results, but go back and strengthen the causes from 
which our material results came. 

Mrs. Bouron. Have our own youngsters as much fire as they ought 
to have? 

Mr. Jupp. No. 

How do you get our students to learn foreign languages? You 
speak of Guinea. The Soviets can send 150 people there who know 
their language. Right now they have people prepared to speak every 
major language in the world, including the major ones of Africa, when 
the right moment comes. 
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We want just to enjoy the world and they intend to win the world. 
It is in this field, the minds of men, that I am more disturbed than I 
am about our military and our technical capabilities. 

We can run rings around them in the end in both of these; but it 
won’t do much good if we haven’t captured the disciplines, the en- 
thusiasms in something like the way the Communists do, 

Regarding your comment on the DLF, I don’t find myself in com- 
plete agreement with you. Most of the mistakes by ICA that are 
being criticized here and there were when we tried to go too fast and 
we put in more money than they were able to handle well on projects 
not carefully thought out. 

I commend the DLF for not going faster than it has. It is pressing 
as hard as it can. It knows it is under attack up here for not going 
faster. I commend them for resisting the pressure to give loans to 
things that aren’t carefully screened. 

This is a case where we will make more haste if we go slowly. The 
more carefully they are considered and planned, the further along we 
will be in 5 years. 

Dr. Spector. I agree. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I think you have given an excellent statement. It has 
given many of us provoking ideas that we should consider. 

As a matter of fact, you do have programs to convince your Ameri- 
can University Women who are your members that these are good pro- 
grams; do you not ? 

Dr. Srecror. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. On the order of information programs ? 

Dr. Srrecror. Yes; we do. We have study groups that cover this 
area; sometimes they cover it from a geographical angle, sometimes 
from a topical angle. 

We are constantly at work to provide them with the material, 
the bibliography, and the information that they need from congres- 
sional committees such as this one, from the Department of State, so 
they will have the material at hand. 

Mr. Futron. I am interested in the fact that you are carrying on 
such programs, because they are of great assistance to those of us in 
responsible positions on these committees which are points of great 
controversy where we need the support. This committee reflects the 
support of the American.people. You can really go over the com- 
mittee and find where the strong support.comes from. 

Dr. Spector. We have spent our entire committee meeting on that 
particular theme, the necessity for focus. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY B. ROBINS, ASSOCIATE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


Miss Rogrns. I think we have many branches who are interested 
in that. We were one of the early supporters of this whole concept 
of economic development. We have a program of —— going as 
far back as the Marshall plan, believing this is one of the best ways 
of solving many of the problems of the world that we have to:meet. 
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Even so, in the coming year, as the AAUW International Relations 
Committee decided on Friday and Saturday, we will be concentrating, 
focusing our effort on the emerging nations of Asia and Africa. 

Probably the first heading of attention under that will be the influ- 
ence and impact of the mutual security program and the educational 
systems. 

Mrs. Bourton. May I ask this lady’s name? 

Miss Rostns. Dorothy Robins, associate in international relations 
with the American Association of University Women. 

Mr. Futron. I want to encourage you to continue the programs 
because in my district around Pittsburgh I find the opinions of these 
opinion-forming people go far in upholding the policy of the United 
States, not only for our U.S. security but that for which we have a 
moral responsibility. 

In your programs, are you able to get from the International Co- 
operation Administration the right kind of information? Or does 
the appropriation limitation that has been put on some of these 
foreign-aid programs, that the agencies are not allowed to publicly give 
out what they are doing because it sounds as if they are trying to 
promote the program; do you find that is a hindrance? Do you 
find the restrictions in public information, for example, in the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, hurt you in getting broad 
knowledge directly of what these programs are? 

Miss Rostns. We have had fine cooperation in my experience with 
the information people and others at the ICA when we have put 
questions to them and requested materials. 

However, this cooperation is always limited by the limitations which 
have been placed upon them by the outside sources. Their interest to 
help us is there. 

We have faced this problem more severely with the USIA because 
many of our branch associations working in international relations are 
curious to know what happens to the presentation, to the story of the 
United States overseas. 

In their desire to help out in whatever way they can to put forth 
a better presentation of the United States, they want to know what the 
USIA is doing. This is much more difficult than the other one. We, 
ourselves, I think, could do a better job if we could get better infor- 
mation. 


STATEMENT OF ALISON BELL, LEGISLATIVE ASSOCIATE, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Bex. Alison Bell. I am legislative associate. I find—I fol- 
low the legislation, and I find if I ask for materials I can get them. 
But not in quantity. Therefore, I wrote to the legislative chairmen of 
the association all over the country suggesting that they write for 
materials. I know people do as much letter writing as they could be 
expected to do, but perhaps if I had more materials available I might 
be able to do more effective work on the legislation. 

We duplicate much of it ourselves. We reproduce charts from 
different ICA publications and broadcast them across the country. 

I don’t see how people will understand the MSP unless they have 
some of the information materials made more easily available to them. 

Mr. Forton. That is all. 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Dr. Spector, the committee is indebted to you and your 
organization for this splendid presentation. It is most encouraging 
to - your organization supporting and understanding this program 
so fully. 

I was especially interested in your suggestion that better use be 
made of American-sponsored colleges in the Middle East, in Istanbul, 
Beirut, and Cairo. I want to ask your views on what practical steps 
could be taken to put that recommendation into effect. I don’t know 
whether ICA money or Government money is now going to those 
organizations. But I should suppose that a grant of ICA funds would 


enable those universities to do more along the lines which you are 
recommending. 


Would you care to comment ? 

Dr. Spector. It was something of that nature that I had in mind; 
if funds were made available to those institutions they could, on their 
own initiative, since most of them draw students from all over the 
Middle East and Asia, they could bring them there for conferences 
and workshops of varying content, and the results would be ex- 
tremely valenbie: 

Mr. Curtis. You are familiar with the grants-in-aid which our 
Government gives to American universities for all kinds of research 


projects and other programs. I wonder if any of that has been ex- 
tended to these universities ? 


Dr. Specror. I am not aware that it has. 

Mr. Curtis. I thought it was disturbing to hear you describe how 
we missed an opportunity to furnish educational assistance in Cairo 
when it was needed to set up an educational system there. There, 
again, it seems to me that ICA funds could have been used to facili- 
tate the giving of technical aid at that point very effectively. Appar- 
ently that was not done. 

Dr. Sprecror. I think the main difficulty encountered was that top- 
flight American scientists were too expensive to get. They could only 
offer $7,000 or $8,000 in salary without being subsidized from some 
other source. Seven or eight thousand dollars was not sufficient to 
bring topflight American scientists to Cairo. They refused to accept 
second- or third-rate scientists. So they turned to the Soviet Union, 
which has no congressional watchdog, of course, and can assign what- 
ever funds are necessary to supply technicians or specialists of one 
kind or another. And almost immediately, at least 40 of them were 
assigned to the United Arab Republic. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Doctor—— 

Mrs. Bouron. They have been training teachers, however, for 
many, many years, and sending them into all the northern areas of 
Africa. 


Dr. Specror. Even though they need them themselves, they are 
doing that. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one further question. 

Have you found that the Soviet policy of requiring recipients to 
“buy Russian” with their loans and grants has injured them, and their 
influence? Has the policy been resented ? 
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Dr. Spector. I think it undoubtedly was to some considerable ex- 
tent in the United Arab Republic in connection with the cotton pur- 
chases by the Soviet Union and the disposal of them. 

I think, too, that while some of them explained to us that if they 
were doing business with the U.S.S.R., they got response immediately 
without delay and didn’t have to wait for the machine to operate. 

Nevertheless, the quality was not always such as they wished to have. 

Wherever we did talk with people, either in regard to business or 
education, the preference was definitely for American goods, for 
American education. 

Mr. Jupp. I hope that you will study that program a bit more. It 
isn’t so much a departure from a previous policy as it is recognition 
of a changed situation in our economic position with respect to the 
world. 

Many countries can’t make it without our aid. But if we weaken 
ourselves in the process, we don’t help them any in the end. It isa 
question of keeping both going. To use this program in a way that 
would weaken ourselves, in my opinion, doesn’t help them more; in 
fact, it weakens their prospects. 

We say they can get more aid if they spend our dollars elsewhere. 
But maybe we can afford to give more dollars if spent here. Suppose 
we give a country $100 million. They can get more if they use it to 
buy elsewhere. But if we think in terms of what comes back to us 
in taxes from money spent in the United States, we could perhaps 
appropriate $150 million to the country to be spent in the United 
States which wouldn’t cost us, net, more than $100 million. They 
would get the same amount of equipment as if they spent it in Ger- 
many or some other place, and our people would have jobs and our 
economy would be strong. 

I think in the present economic situation we all ought to give this 
new factor more consideration. 

There is still a third point: The great value through the years of 
other people’s seeing machinery or installations there with American 
trademarks on them. If they see something with a German trade- 
mark, for 40 years they say, “Those Germans were wonderful to give 
us that.” If they see a Westinghouse or GE trademark on good 
machinery, down through the years, it produces gratitude to the 
United States and produces respect for our civilization also. 

I have changed my own thinking on this point in the last year, and 
I would like to have you and your organization examine it a little 
more, too. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Spector. 

The committee stands adjourned until 2 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, 
chairman, presiding. 

Chairman Morgan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this afternoon in open session in continuation of hearings 
on the Mutual Security Act for fiscal year 1961. 
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Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Ruth H. Replogle, to testify 
on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Mrs. Replogle, you havea statement. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RUTH H. REPLOGLE, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Reptoeie. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Ruth H. Replogle, from Ridgewood, N.J. Iam a housewife 
and an active member of the Religious Society of Friends, commonly 
known as Quakers. I am chairman of the New York Yearly Meeting 
Mission Board, and a vice chairman of the American Section of the 
Friends World Committee. Today I am speaking on behalf of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation and the Board on Peace 
and Social Concerns of the Five Years Meeting of Friends. 

I believe the views I present here have the support of many members 
of the Society of Friends, though I do not claim to speak for every 
Friend, because our democratic structure does not lend itself to official 
spokesmen. 

I wish to encourage the members of this committee to approve the 
nonmilitary assistance parts of the mutual security program because 
(1) I feel our Nation has a responsibility for the well-being of our 
fellow men; (2) I believe great effort on their behalf is basic for 
world peace; (3) world peace is essential to the prosperity and security 
of the United States, which must be a deep concern of the Congress 
and its members. 

In line with my responsibilities, I have recently visited the Friends 
outreach work in Africa, the Middle East, Europe, Jamaica, Cuba, 
and Japan. In 1948 and 1949 I worked with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Israel and later in Gaza under U.N. direction. 
In 1958 I made an extensive tour around Africa, the Middle East, and 
Europe. I have just returned from a trip to Japan in December 
1959. During these visits I have had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with many peoples and of observing their great needs and 
aspirations. 

MORE HELP FOR REFUGEFS NEEDED 


On a recent visit to the Middle East with my husband, after our 
service there 10 years ago, we found there are still over 1 million 
refugees. They are victims of an as yet unresolved political problem. 
We realize that all of the children under 10 years of age have known 
no home except a barren refugee camp surrounded by bitterness and 
hopelessness. It would seem constructive in this difficult situation 
if much greater emphasis could be placed on vocational training for 
these refugees. We know, too, that there are added millions of 
refugees in Asia and the rest of the world. In Europe there are 
men, women, and children who have been in refugee camps since 
World War II who, for reasons of age or health, have been left 
behind while others have been moved to various countries. 

This year, July 1959 to July 1960, has been designed by the United 
Nations as “World Refugee Year.” The United States cosponsored 
and supported this humanitarian effort. The purpose was threefold: 
(1) To alert the world to this pressing problem; (2) to find homes for 
these refugees; (3) to get funds for their resettlement. 
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The World Refugee Year has stimulated efforts by many Americans 
in churches and other organizations, and by people around the world 
on behalf of the refugees. It has, of course, also raised the hopes 
of the refugees, themselves. 

Yet we have been disturbed by what seems to be a lack of support in 
certain parts of our Government for the World Refugee Year. Last 
year Congress generously made available $10 million for the World 
Refugee Year from the Contingency Fund. But we understand that 
the administration plans to use only $4 million for the World Refugee 
Year. We note also in the mutual security bill now before your com- 
mittee the administration is requesting some 23 percent less than it 
did last year for the various refugee programs. With the World 
Refugee Year still in progress this would seem to be a time to increase 
rather than decrease our efforts to help solve the refugee problem. 
We hope this committee will add an amendment to this year’s bill 
specifically authorizing $10 million to be spent for the World Refugee 
Year. 

Bills to allow some of these refugees to enter the United States, in- 
cluding some who cannot pass our strict health and financial require- 
ments, are pending before other congressional committees. These 
need to be approved, too, if the United States is to do its full share. 

There is a feeling among church groups that our Government 
should do more for the World Refugee Year, as was shown by a tele- 
gram sent to President Eisenhower by the president of Church World 
Service just last month, at its annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
February 3—5, 1960. The first two paragraphs are as follows: 

World Refugee Year is nearing its end but the U.S. Government has yet to 
show decisive action through positive legislation. 

I am commissioned by the board of managers of Church World Service, meet- 
ing in annual session in Atlantic City today, to reiterate the concern of the 


American Protestant church community that although the United States is a 
cosponsor of World Refugee Year, it has yet to complete the responsibilities 


involved. 
This was sent by Sidney Gamble, of the Church World Service. 
I have the complete telegram in case anyone is interested. 


MORE ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


As we traveled over Africa, we felt the restlessness and eagerness 
of the people to change their pitifully low standard of living and 
emerge into the 20th century with the other countries of the world. 
Our jet age is fast surging in around the millions of illiterate people 
there, who will not be content with the meager existence, illnesses, 
and dependency they have known heretofore. They are beginning to 
discover that there are cures for disease, there are ways to prevent 
starvation, and there are possibilities of education and freedom, and 
they are going to find them. 

We are happy to see that this year’s mutual security bill proposes 
oO increase technical assistance programs in the newly emerging na- 
tions of Africa and proposes $20 million of special assistance funds 
for a special program to improve education and training. 

Africa has been called the one uncommitted continent in the East- 
West struggle. We hope that U.S. assistance to these newly emerg- 
ing nations will be given in a spirit of mutual cooperation without 
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— strings attached. We wonder especially whether it would 
e possible to find ways to channel U.S. aid to these new nations 
through the United Nations programs and challenge other nations 
to do likewise, so that it will be clear that we seek to help these people 
because they want to help themselves and not to secure allies in the 
cold war. 

I was impressed by the statement this morning of the represent- 
ative of the American Association of University Women. She spoke 
of the need, the great need, in Africa for teachers and leaders. But 
she said there was some concern that our help might be considered by 
some as a new form of colonialism. It seems to me this is a real oppor- 
tunity for us to provide help through the United Nations. 

We welcome the provisions to assist the development of the Indus 
Basin, and we hope Congress will give this constructive project strong 
support. 

The President has requested $700 million for the Development Loan 
Fund, although Congress last year authorized $1.1 billion. Last year 
the witness for the Friends Committee on National Legislation sup- 
ported Senator Fulbright’s amendment for $1.5 billion a year for 5 
years for the Development Loan Fund. Even with the existence of 
the new International Development Association there seems to be 
little likelihood that the increasing gap between the developed and 
underdeveloped countries, which the economists talk about, can be 
narrowed. We therefore hope this committee will somehow endorse 
a larger Development Loan Fund program than the President has 
requested. 

I agree heartily with Paul G. Hoffman in his booklet, “One Hun- 
dred Countries—One and One-Quarter Billion People—How To 
Speed Their Economic Growth and Ours in the 1960's,” when he says, 
“Development programs are investments in people and prosperity. 
They are also investments in peace and freedom as well.” 

I feel our motives in giving are very important. 

The people we met as we traveled are proud and eager to help them- 
selves. They want our know-how, but not to the extent that they 
lose some of the things that are dear to them. As one man from India 
quite frankly put. it, “We want your modern developments. We need 
to learn your skills, and so forth. But we do not want to be like you.” 
They want to keep their own identity; it’s precious to them, as it 
should be, 

We also found people are sensitive and very quick to know whether 
any forthcoming aid is because of real interest in their welfare or if 
there is perhaps a selfish motive in the background. 

This is one of the many reasons for the United States channeling 
much more of its aid through the U.N. We are very happy to see 
that the administration is requesting a slight increase for the U.N. 
expanded technical assistance program and the U.N. Special Fund 
this year. We urge this committee to authorize the full amount and 
retain at least the 40 percent U.S. contribution to these extremely 
valuable programs. 

Our recent trip to Japan bears out the sensitivity to people and 
their eagerness to do their part in helping themselves. In 1955 we 
had the opportunity of sharing our home with some of the 25 Jap- 
anese iain disfigured in the Hiroshima bombing, who were 
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brought to New York for plastic surgery. We and others furnished 
hospitality to them between their operations. Having them as guests 
in our home was a very happy experience. It was in this connection, 
5 years later, that our trip to Japan was made possible. We were 
royally received, not only by the maidens, their families, and the 
doctors; but when we arrived in Hiroshima the mayor also came to 
welcome us. We were amazed to find how many of the Japanese peo- 
ple knew of this project and appreciated it. The girls have proved 
to be very effective good-will ambassadors between our two countries. 

We found also that the fine work of our Government in Japan was 
greatly appreciated. Nowhere did we find bitterness, the usual after- 
math of war. We believe that timely U.S. help has made of this in- 
dustrious and able nation a strong and enduring friend of our country, 


NEED TO USE AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE MORE 


An increased effort to share our agricultural surpluses with needy 
people is most important. Here isa wonderful opportunity to use our 
God-given resources to help a world in which it is estimated more 
than half the people are hungry. We need to make a concerted and 
determined effort to find new ways to put food in hungry mouths and 
to use food to help assist economic development through governments 
without unduly interfering with normal Ainivehe of trade. If we put 
as much time and thought into this as we as a nation are putting in our 
missile program, might we not find a way to use our agricultural 
abundance more constructively ? 

I was very impressed with this point 4 youth corps. 

We hope this committee will amend the mutual security bill to in- 
clude Representative Henry Reuss’ proposal to study the establish- 
ment of a point 4 youth corps, H.R. 9638. This legislation was also 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Neuberger shortly before his 
untimely death. 

The field of world economic development offers a great new frontier 
in our generation. It calls young people to adventure and to serve 
their fellow men around the world. It provides a constructive outlet 
for young people’s energy, enthusiasm, and idealism. The Congress 
and the administration ought to study ways to harness and channel 
the efforts of young people, many of whom feel that at present there 
are no really adequate ways to render the kind of constructive service 
they would like. It would give them a sense of purpose and challenge 
them to sacrificial service, as William James puts it, “the moral 
equivalent of war,” and would surely help to build a firm foundation 
for world peace. 

I couldn’t help but feel when Dr. Judd was speaking this morning 
about why our education didn’t have the challenge that the education 
received in Russia had with people, that if our young people had this 
training and opportunity we might develop some of this enthusiasm 

and a challenge to them for service. 


MILITARY AID OPPOSED 


We must again emphasize our disappointment at the very large 
amount of money in the mutual security program for military aid. 
More has been requested by the administration this year than last, de- 
spite congressional urging to reduce this portion of the mutual se- 
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— program. Last year Congress prohibited an increase in mili- 

tary aid to Latin American countries, yet the Defense Department 
announced less than 3 weeks ago that it has increased the level of 
military spending there by about one-third. 

Suggestions have been made by Latin Americans and others about. 
the need for disarmament and an easing of tensions in that area. We 
—_ this committee will reiterate its concern about the high level of 
military spending and urge support for efforts to reduce and eliminate 
arms. 

In summary, we appeal to this committee to support increased refu- 
gee programs and the World Refugee Year, larger economic aid and 
couhasioal assistance programs, especially through the United Na- 
tions, the special programs for Africa and the Indus Basin, greater 
use of our agricultural abundance, malaria eradication, UNICEF, 
adequate funds to pay ocean freight charges on relief shipments 
abroad by nonprofit voluntary agencies, and establishment of a point 
4 youth corps. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mrs. Replogle. The American 
Friends Committee has many friends on this committee and your 
statement is always well received. 

Mrs. Replogle, you understand this year’s authorization, the bill 
being considered by the committee, does not include military aid or 
the Development Loan Fund. Those were authorized last year on a 
2-year basis, and the new authorization in this bill before the com- 
mittee is only for $1,454,900,000. It includes only defense support, 
special assistance, the contingent fund, technical assistance, together 
with the special U.N. and the administrative funds. The mili- 
tary assistance was put last year as an experiment on a 2-year 
authorization basis. The $700 million increase over last year’s appro- 
priation requested by the President in this $2 billion figure will go 
direct to the Appropriations Committee, and will not be considered in 
this committee. 

Mrs. Repiocte. Those are the parts we are particularly concerned 
with, those which you are considering. 

Chairman Morgan. I see you mentioned the Development Loan 
Fund, and say that you are somewhat disappointed that the $1 billion 
figure was not requested by the administration. They only requested 
$700 million. 

You spoke emphatically about the Fulbright program which was 
$1,500 million on a 5-year basis. That program went down in the 
other body last year. “We on this side of the Capitol who are friends 
of the Development Loan Fund made an effort to increase it by 
at least $100 million, making an $800 million figure, but we lost on 
the floor of the House. 

We believe in the soundness of the Development Loan Fund in this 
committee. 

I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to have you, Mrs. Replogle. I was intrigued with 
your fourth paragraph, the use of the word “outreach.” Is that a 
Quaker word ? 

Mrs. Reptocte. We use that often, our outreach programs. 
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Mrs. Borron. It means outside? 

Mrs. Reptocie. We have a large program in Africa and Kenya, 
in fact the largest Friends yearly meeting is in Kenya. 

Mrs. Bouron. What makes them outreach programs? 

: Mrs. Reptocie. They are generally referred to as outside the United 
tates. 

Mrs. Botton. In your discussion of the programs for the refugees, 
the vocational training for refugees is, of course, one of the most—to 
me—almost imperative programs that there could possibly be. Are 
you speaking of refugees just in the Arabian Peninsula, or in Pakistan 
and all over? 

Mrs. Reptocte. I was thinking particularly in the Middle East be- 
cause that is where most of my experience has been. 

Mrs. Bourton. There the reason they had to cut out some of the 
training programs was that the U.N. cut them short $13 or $14 mil- 
lion. I was over there at the time, in the Gaza strip and the Amman 
areas. There we found they had had word that the cut had been 
made in the U.N. So many would come to us and beg us not to cut 
down on the educational program, “We would rather eat less but we 
must learn more.” 

Mrs. Reptoete. It is almost a frantic need. 

Mrs. Bouton. I was interested in your discussion of the youth, and 
so on, wishing we could have this point 4 youth corps. Here we have 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and that kind of thing, which I think 
does give a truly enthusiastic outlook to the young people. As I un- 
Gervtand you, it must be for service to the Government, or service to 
what ? 

Mrs. Reprtoate. This is referring mainly to college age, the draft 
age. If they had the challenge of doing something that is truly 
needed they would have this enthusiasm for their work. 

Mrs. Botton. Would that be a little similar to these work groups 
that are constantly going out? There were some very successful ones 
in Africa last year. 

Mrs. Reptocie. Those are very useful. 

Could I refer this to our legislative secretary, Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD SNYDER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY FOR 
THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Reuss’ proposal was primarily for young people, 
perhaps between the ages of 18 and 26, who had had some training in 
college. Presumably they would also have some kind of additional 
training before going to a particular area so they would be somewhat 
acquainted with the language, and the customs, and the institutions of 
that area. Then they would be used in ICA programs, technical as- 
sistance programs of one kind or another, where their skills lay, and 
perhaps through voluntary agencies, which also need young people 
overseas to help at various levels. 

His proposal is still in the exploratory stage. It isan amendment to 
study this idea. The suggestion is that it be studied for a year, and 
then be brought back with some recommendations for implementing it. 

When Mr. Reuss introduced this bill he incorporated a memoran- 
dum in the Congressional Record which had been prepared by Mr. 
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Darken of the Library of Congress, who has already done a good bit 
of thinking in this field. It seems like a kind of imaginative program 
that could capture the enthusiasm of young people. 

Mrs. Bouton. Would it be more a training for the young people in 
order to go out with the different organizations? 

Mr. Snyper. Presumably they would do it somewhere in their field 
of endeavor. If they were engineers, physicists, or teachers, this 
a the kind of thing they would do. They would get back- 
groun 

Mrs. Bouton. A person of 18 would not be an engineer ? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. They would be nearer the 22 to 25 age 
group. These would have to be people with some training, not nec- 
essarily with experience, but enthusiasm. One of the things that is 
under exploration now is the kind of jobs that they might do. Most 
technical assistance programs, at least at the top echelon, need a man 
with experience who has been in extension work or in a university or 
somewhere, who has some experience that he can pass on. So there is 
a special kind of niche that has to be found here for young people to 
have training, who have interest and enthusiasm, but who don’t yet 
have the experience. 

Mrs. Boiron. They have training, you say. Where do they have 
that training, in high school ? 

Mr. Snyper. More likely college. 

Mrs. Botton. Those would be the older ones. It sounds very in- 
teresting. 

You are quoting here “We want your modern developments”—page 
3—“we need to learn your skills, and so forth, but we do not want to 
be like you,” reminds me of some articles that were in the Atlantic 
Monthly quite a number of years ago, that a very ardent missionary 
wrote about how much Christianity could do for the Chinese. A very 
well educated Chinese wrote back, It was a fascinating article, he 
said, in substance, give us your Bible. You have many sects, but we 
would rather make our own. We don’t want to take yours. Which 
is somewhat the same thing as this. I think it is such a human re- 
action to anything of that kind. 

I met up with quite a good deal of the same attitude in Africa. I 
thorongaly agree with you in the matter of using our agricultural 
surpluses. 

Mrs. Reptocie. It is hard to understand. It looks so different from 
where they sit. 

Mrs. Botton. Were you there a long time? 

Mrs. Reptocir. Two months. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murruy. I was interested in one phase of your comments. Be- 
ing on a subcommittee on Africa, like Mrs. Bolton, we are very much 
interested in Africa, particularly on the proposals in the increase in 
the technical assistance program and the special program, the $20 
million to improve education and training. We are very happy that 
the Friends Committee is supporting these proposals. 

Mrs. Rerrocte. As you visit there you feel it is very important. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Replogle. 

Mr. Herman Reissig is the next witness. 

Mr. Gissons. Mr. Chairman, [am Ray Gibbons. Mr. Reissig asked 





me to take his place. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY GIBBONS, COUNCIL FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
ACTION OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Mr. Grssons. My name is Ray Gibbons testifying for the Council 
for Christian Social Action of the United Church of Christ. 

I am the executive director of this church agency. Our chief re- 
sponsibility is for the education of the members of our churches on 
racial, economic, and international affairs. I will report briefly on 
what we have done in programs related to foreign economic aid and 
then report the judgment of the 24 members of this council and its 
committee on international relations on the Mutual Security Act. 

One year ago the chairman of our council, Dr. Henry C. Koch, 
presented testimony before this committee in support of the 1959 
mutual security program. In May, our magazine, Social Action, dealt 
with the high costs of peace and responsibility of the United States 
for military and economic assistance. The chief article written by our 
international relations security, Herman F. Reissig, said in part: 

The consensus of all investigations of the foreign economic aid program is 
overwhelming. All stress the importance of continuing this aid, and most urge 


that more aid should be given. All agree that mistakes have been made, with 
some waste of money, but they insist that the mistakes and waste are a minor 


feature of an indispensable program. Most careful observers say that two- 


motives join in support of economic aid; our American tradition of humanitarian 
concern for needy people and our national self-interest. 


This magazine has 5,000 subscribers and they ordered an additional 
12,500 copies of this issue for discussion in churches and civic groups. 

Beginning last June our churches cooperated with 30 other de- 
nominations and the National Council of Churches in the nationwide 
program for peace. In our four summer social action institutes, each 
of 4 days, we paid primary attention to international problems. The 
mutual assistance and economic aid programs were given careful con- 
sideration. During the fall montlis we cooperated in training confer- 
ences sponsored by State and local councils of churches across the 
country. 

From January to June, our local churches have had programs, dis- 
cussions, study groups, and forums on American responsibility in 
the world, especially to underdeveloped countries. One aspect of the 
problem to which we have given two issues of the magazine and a lot 
of committee study has been the so-called population explosion. We 
believe it is of such importance that our Government ought to give 
assistance to nations which request help on the problems of popula- 
tion growth and economic development. 

At this point I would like to read a couple of sentences in a recent 
statement by our council as to the population problem because these, 
I think, relate to the economic aid program. 


Those who are responsible for international technical assistance programs 
should give serious and realistic consideration to the implications of the popu- 
lation explosion in many economically less developed countries. These countries 
find themselves in a dangerous economic situation because of the rapid decline 
in death rates brought about by international assistance in medicine and public 
health. The foreign aid program which has helped lower the death rate must 
also be concerned with the rising birth rate. Yet countries which desire to reduce 
the resultant population pressure through the encouragement of family planning 
are receiving little or no assistance on the technical problems involved. 

This situation imperils their development program. There is little hope for 
the success of such efforts unless birth rates are reduced. Therefore, those 
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responsible for international technical assistance programs should include fam- 
ily limitations helps to those governments requesting them. 

Our agency also gives a number of church leaders a firsthand 
glimpse of the problems through annual travel seminars. Last year 
a group went to the Middle East, and another to Mexico, and this year 
one goes to Asia and the Middle East, another to Mexico, and one to 
our 50th State, Hawaii. 

In the nationwide program for peace we have lifted the level of 
concern and attention of our churches to a new plateau. In time this 
will develop a better informed public opinion which in turn will help 
to sustain a steady and increasing support for foreign economic assist- 
ance, 

The second responsibility of the council is to formulate opinions in 
the light of its own moral judgment on national policies. It does not 
express an opinion which represents the members but which guides 
the members in their discussion and in reaching a decision. What is 
the judgment of this council in respect to the mutual security 
program ? 

In a statement on “Freedom, Security, and Atomic Weapons” in 
February 1958, the council noted that— 

Peace, justice, and freedom will not be served, in the present situation, by a 
decision on the part of the United States and its allies not to maintain weapons 
approximately equal to those possessed by the Soviet Union. 

The statement supported the collective security system as a way of 
maintaining feslon. In an accompanying statement on U.S. for- 
eign economic policy the council declared : 

Both the moral obligation of a rich nation in a poor world and the welfare 
of its own people demand that the United States cooperate with other nations 
in programs of world economic development. The United States can, through 
grants and loans and through an enlightened trade policy, help to strengthen 


the economies of other nation and create a more favorable climate for the build- 
ing of free and just societies. 


The council supported present programs of economic assistance 
but called for more imaginative programs of aid, more attention to 
the needs of India, and especially urged increased support for the 
United Nations technical assistance program. 

Last July the General Synod of the United Church of Christ held 
its second biennial session. It adopted “The Call to Christian Action 
in Society” which urged the churches to work and pray— 

For the United Nations as a major resource for the settlement of disputes, for 
peaceful change, and for economic and social development [and] for the use of 


our wealth, personal resources, and trade policies in a worldwide attack upon 
human misery. 


This February our council again dealt with foreign policy in a state- 
ment on “Christians and the Arms Race,” copies of which I have 
attached to this testimony. Among the underlying causes of war, 
unrest, and tension, the following is noted : 


Gross disparity in living standards in a shrinking and increasingly inter- 
dependent world. 


The concluding recommendation for action was to— 


work incessantly to eliminate the underlying causes of war. In particular, all 
Christians, whatever their views on armaments, should give vigorous support to 
measures designed to lift the intolerable handicap that poverty places on the 
majority of human beings in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
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A minimum of 2 percent of the U.S. national income should be devoted to this 
purpose. Education on this subject should be foremost in our discussions on 
international relations. 

Now let me share the judgments of this council in respect to the 
mutual security program. 

1. The statement of policy is commendable in many respects. The 
primary objective, consistent with American ideals, is indeed, “toshare 
these strivings (to realize aspirations for justice, for education, and 
for dignity and respect as individual human beings) by providing 
assistance, with due regard for our other obligations, to peoples will- 
ing to work energetically toward these ends.” We approve the assist- 
ance to peoples in their effort to achieve self-government and the pro- 
motion of the “emergency of political units which are economically 
viable either alone or in cooperation with neighboring units.” We are 
not convinced about the wisdom of our opposition to the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations. The two-China policy 
seems to use a more realistic appraisal of the political situation and 
better designed to serve long-range interests of peace and freedom in 
Asia. We certainly do agree with the policy statement that there is a 
“basic identity of interest which exists between the people of the 
United States and the people of other lands who are oe to estab- 
lish and develop politically independent and economically viable 
units.” We are, therefore, in fundamental agreement with the pur- 
poses and policies of the Mutual Security Act. 

2. The military assistance program in sections 105, 106, 107, and 
title I seems to us both wise and necessary in order to maintain power 
approximately equal to that of the Soviet Union. Under such condi- 
tions there is the greatest possibility of negotiation and stability. 

I think the accompanying arms race statement indicates our point 
of view on that particular topic. 

3. The Development Loan Fund (sec. 202) is one of the most hopeful 
creations in the whole field of economic assistance. We regret it has 
such limited resources. In addition to the $700 million already allo- 
cated to this program, we urge the Congress to appropriate at this time 
the $1 billion it authorized for the program before July 1, 1961. We 
are prepared to go far beyond that amount. We would urge that the 
fund be increased by $1 billion each year for the next 5 years. As in 
the case of technical cooperation, we urge support of the United Na- 
tions program for low-interest long-term loans. We feel that these 
agencies should have sufficient funds to provide the capital needed for 
economic development in countries like Tndis to accelerate the rate of 
growth to a point where the country can continue on its own mo- 
mentum. The initial stages of industrialization often require such 
a investment from outside sources. 

believe our own Nation was once such a recipient of capital invest- 
ment in its early development. 

4. The technical cooperation program provided for in title IT is 
another part of the foreign economic aid program which needs more 
attention. We would like to double the size of the program and 
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increase its scope as rapidly as possible. The needs of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are so tremendous that they encourage interna- 
tional tension and strife. It is intolerable for us to enjoy such wealth 
and advantage as we do in the United States without making every 
effort to help other poples lift themselves out of their poverty, over- 
come their illiteracy, and improve their health. We would like to see 
a far more creative response to the needs of people in these countries. 
Furthermore, we believe this is preferable, where possible, on a multi- 
lateral basis. We rejoice that the Congress did not cut the admin- 
istration’s recommendation for this part of the mutual security pro- 
gram last year. We urge the Congress to increase the administra- 
tion’s recommendation this year. We urge support of such United 
Nations programs as the Children’s Fund, the Refugee Fund, and the 
Escapee Fund. 

I close with a more personal comment. As I have prepared to lead 
a group of 33 church members this summer to Asia and the Middle 
East, 1 have been very conscious of what foreign economic aid means 
to the people in these countries. I recall how earnestly and hopefully 
the young men in Egypt explained to us what the Aswan Dam would 
do for their farm families. It would mean owning a few acres of 
land to cultivate, a one-room cement house to live in, and a spigot of 
running water. They called their plan “Liberation Province.” 

But I am even more concerned about the young men in India, the 
keen young men who won their political independence and now seek 
their economic development. They know how much depends upon 
the successs of their third 5-year plan. Can they overtake their popu- 
lation increase of 8 million a year? Can they incline their treadmill 
economic existence until it becomes an escalator on which they rise? 
Can they accelerate their economic growth and capital accumulation ? 
When they tell me India can secure $4 billion of capital each year 
from its own meager resources and then ask me if the free nations can 
provide a loan of $1 billion a year additional, what will I be able to 
tell them? That the United States has already done a good deal? 
This I will say. That we will loan another hundred or so million 
dollars from time to time, except in election years when voters want 
to cut taxes? I earnestly hope I will not have to dash their faith in 
America and doom to defeat their program for economic development 
under free political institutions. How can the 4 million Americans 
overseas each year, look into the eyes of the hungry people of the world 
and answer to God and their conscience? They can do so if the image 
of America in the eyes of the world makes them proud to be citizens 
of - country and prompts them to be good neighbors to other 

oples. 

We hope the Congress of the United States will adopt programs of 
mutual security and economic development more nearly in keepi 
with our capacities and our desire to develop friendly and peace 
relations with free peoples. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENTS OF THE COUNCIL FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION, 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


CHRISTIANS AND THE ARMS RacE—A STATEMENT ON THE REDUCTION AND 
CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


(Adopted by the Council for Christian Social Action of the United Church 
of Christ, Jan. 31, 1960) 


Christians are more and more disturbed by the arms race and are asking 
what they can do to help bring it under control. 

In this statement the Council for Christian Social Action, speaking primarily 
to the people of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Congregational 
Christian Churches, addresses itself to this problem. The council believes there 
are specific and practical things'that members of our churches ought to do and 
can do now. But our recommendations for action grow out of our understanding 
of the Christian faith and out of our analysis of what underlies the arms race, of 
the character of modern arms, and of the place of armed force in the world of 
nations. We begin, therefore, with a brief summary of such an analysis. 


I. ANALYSIS 
1. Reasons for the arms race 


Following two military invasions from the West in one generation, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has had an understandable fear for the security of the 
country. But the international aims of Communist countries go far beyond 
a legitimate security system; they involve nothing less than the destruction of 
Western democracies and the creation of a worldwide system of Communist 
control. This threatens not only the security of non-Communist nations and the 
integrity of their ways of life, but also values of central importance to Christians. 

Since Communist governments have used and threatened to use military power 
as a means of realizing their international purposes, it has been the policy of the 
Government of the United States to maintain military power sufficient to deter 
these governments from further expansion of communism by force. While con- 
stantly urging greater emphasis on nonmilitary ways of dealing with danger, the 
Council for Christian Social Action has supported the policy of deterrence by 
armed strength. There can be little doubt that without strong military power on 
our side many areas now free would be under Communist control. 

Even with recent changes in the Soviet Union that seem to point to a less 
belligerent international policy, there is no evidence that the aims of the inter- 
national Communist movement have changed. On the contrary, the aim of 
making communism everywhere victorious has recently and repeatedly been 
restated. Competition between communism and western democratic systems is 
now going on; it could produce some good results on both sides. And the right 
of Communists to advocate, and try to extend, their system cannot reasonably 
be denied. 

But the emphasis Communist governments currently put on peace indicates 
not only a concern for higher standards of living in their own countries but also 
their recognition that a nuclear war, so far from advancing their aims, might 
destroy what they have already achieved. A serious weakening of military 
power on our side would certainly tempt Communist governments to revert to 
the policy of supporting their international aims with military force. While, 
therefore, we hope for gradual changes in Communist regimes that will make it 
possible to live with them, protection through military power approximately 
equal to theirs seems for the present necessary. 


2. Dangers of the arms race 


But the policy of protection by arms has led both sides into an arms race 
that has no limits. Both sides now feel threatened, and neither rests easy with 
the prospect of falling behind in the production of the latest weapons. There 
has existed for some time a vicious circle to which both sides contribute. The 
race absorbs more and more of the national income and energy and it reaches 
no point at which security is assured. 

The actual use of the strongest weapons now in possession of both sides would 


cause immeasurable ruin and do irreparable damage to future generations. 
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This seems now to be reeognized by leaders of the West and of Communist 
governments. No “hardheaded” calculations on our part, intended to suggest 
that a general nuclear war might, after all, be “tolerable,” should weaken our 
resolution to bring nuclear weapons under international control and, ultimately 
to eliminate them. The use of these weapons has passed the bounds of moral 
and political toleration. 


38. Present necessity of national arms 


A drastic reduction in the present level of national armaments is impera- 
tive, and the effort to effect such reduction must be pursued with all possible 
vigor. It must, however, be acknowledged that universal and complete dis- 
armament is neither possible nor desirable until an international system for the 
protection of the nations has been created. No society, domestic or inter- 
national, can dispense with means of physical coercion. Considerations of love 
and justice, as well as of order, demand that, when every other means has 
failed, the community have power to enforce its decisions. The present reliance 
of the nations for protection on nationally controlled military power must 
be recognized as being as anarchic and intolerable as a domestic society in 
which individuals take both judgment and punishment into their own hands. 
But until such time as the world has a greatly developed system of inter- 
national law, international courts with effective jurisdiction, and an inter- 
national police system, nations will not and cannot reduce their armaments to 
the level needed for purely domestic purposes. They can reduce and control 
their armaments, but they cannot completely disarm. 


4. Mistaken reliance on nuclear arms 


Mainly for reasons of cost in dollars, the United States has placed almost 
complete reliance on nuclear weapons as a means of deterrence. The result 
has been the “balance of terror.” This may have had the good consequence of 
causing both sides to draw back from any military action that might become a 
nuclear war. It has also put the free nations in a situation in which they may 
be inhibited from needed resistance to aggression, or threats of aggression, by 
the fact that effective resistance would compel them to use nuclear weapons, lead- 
ing to a nuclear conflict whose consequences would be disastrous. U.S. military 
policy has, in this way, put our country in a nuclear prison, since the conven- 


tional military capabilities of Communist countries now greatly outbalance those 
of the free nations. 


5. Importance of serious negotiation 


Agreement on reduction and control of armaments of all kinds depends on the 
sincerity and seriousness with which both sides approach the problem. It does 
not depend altogether on the Soviet Union and its allies. With respect to general 
arms reduction, the people of the United States cannot take it for granted that 
their Government’s proposals are always the best that can be devised. Skepti- 
cism in those conditioned by their military training and environment, as well 
as in some political leaders, may make our experts less creative than they need 
to be in arms-reduction negotiations. The agelong reliance on, and pride in 
superior military power may still be operative among our people, despite the 
basically new situation. 

In fact, with respect to nuclear weapons testing, which has its own perils, it 
is well known that elements in the U.S. Government are opposed to cessation, 
even on a multilateral basis with an effective inspection system. 


6. The underlying causes of war 


Finally, it should be recognized that armaments are not a primary cause of 
international tension and war. The world’s longing for peace cannot be satis- 
fied by given overriding attention to armaments. Our first and basic task is to 
change the conditions that produce unrest, tension, and strife. Among these 
conditions are: 

Gross disparity in living standards in a shrinking and increasingly interde- 
pendent world; 

Deep suspicion and distrust arising out of racial and colonial policies; 

Concepts of national sovereignty, independence and self-sufficiency, that have 
been made unworkable by technological advances ; 

Inordinate pride in a nation’s own way of life, culminating in the conviction 
that God, or “history,” demands victory for itself and the defeat of others; 

The search for individual self-esteem through identification with the nation’s 
prestige and glory ; 
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Ignorance of other nations, cultures, and ways of life; 
The weakness of international instruments for cooperation and for peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 
II. ACTION 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, the Council for Christian Social Action 
recommends that members of our churches take the following actions as offering 
the most hope and as being, at the same time, most faithful to Christian objec- 
tives. 

1. Urge the United States to persist in the effort to reach multilateral agree- 
ment on the cessation of all kinds of nuclear weapons testing. Christians should 
also work on public opinion, helping to root out any remaining complacency about 
the testing and the use of nuclear weapons. 

2. Encourage our Government to continue negotiations in good faith for general 
reduction and control of armaments—conventional, nuclear, biological, and 
chemical. 

3. Make known that we are willing to pay the cost of whatever conventional 
arms may be necessary in order, under a general arms reduction agreement, to 
make it possible to meet military aggression without primary reliance on nuclear 
weapons. 

4. Work toward an international system of laws, courts, and police power on 
which the nations can rely for protection. One immediate and practical step in 
this direction needs the support of all citizens; namely, the repeal of the Con- 
nally amendment to the U.S. treaty of adherence to the World Court. This 
amendment stipulates that the United States reserves the right to decide if 
disputes involving it may properly be brought before the Court. The President 
has asked the Senate to repeal this amendment. Letters favoring repeal should 
go to Senators and to the President. 

5. Help to build the needed international system of protection and cooperation 
by furthering acquaintance with and support for the United Nations in all its 
varied work, not as a substitute for national policy but as both a symbol and an 
instrument of a truly international society. 

6. Support increased commercial, scientific, and cultural relations between the 
United States and Communist countries, with the object of ameliorating tensions 
between their peoples. 

7. Work incessantly to eliminate the underlying causes of war. In particular, 
all Christians, whatever their views on armaments, should give vigorous support 
to measures designed to lift the intolerable handicaps that poverty places on the 
majority of human beings in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
A minimum of 2 percent of the U.S. national income should be devoted to this 
purpose. Christians should incessantly urge this upon their U.S. Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and the administration. Education on this subject should be foremost 
in our discussions on international relations. 


A MINorItTy OPINION ON “CHRISTIANS AND THE ARMS RACE” 


Notre.—The preceding statement, representing the official position of 
the Council for Christian Social Action, was adopted by a vote of 16 to 4, 
4 members being absent. The following expression of the views of the 
dissenting minority was received by the Council for Christian Social 
Action for publication : 


We agree with many provisions of the foregoing, but vote against it for various 
individual reasons. Primarily, however, it is because we cannot accept the main 
thrust of the document. It does not recognize sufficiently our own sins, the des- 
perateness of our dilemma, or the hope in the present situation. 

We do not believe that we go forward by escaping from the “nuclear prison” 
into the arena of conventional arms which characterized World Wars I and II. 
We oppose a conventional arms race as much as a nuclear arms race and we do 
not want to pay the cost of either. 

There is even some advantage in the present nuclear stalemate in that it gives 
us time to recognize the fears and convictions of the Soviets as underlying causes 
of the conflict and allows us opportunity to speak the good news of reconciliation. 

Our basic assumption is that no violent solution exists—that the only road 
open is that of intelligent negotiation, peaceful invention, skillful adjustment, 
and willing interdependence. On this road church people can move forward in 
the redemptive love of Christ. 
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Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Gibbons. 

Dr. Gibbons, on page 3 of your statement, No. 2, you feel that we 
need some military assistance to remain free in this world. 

Mr. Grssons. We do, sir. 

Chairman Morcan. You recommended that as long as we are run- 
ning an arms race with the Soviet Union we should attempt to keep 
up‘ 

Mr. Grissons. We do. We feel that is the best situation in which we 
can have negotiation and settlement of disputes. Whereas weakness 
invites contempt and various forms of blackmailing. 

Chairman Morcan. Your No. 3 paragraph I see you are somewhat 
critical of the Development Loan Fund. Testimony has been given 
to this committee by the executive branch of the Government that 
$700 million is all they could use considering the progress of the devel- 
opment of projects by the various countries. By setting up a larger 
fund, do you not feel we might be wasting money by financing projects 
that have not been adequately developed ¢ 

Mr. Gissons. If it was not needed, I would say it might be wasted. 
But I would have to be convinced that it was not needed: Do not 
these countries even need help in developing their programs and their 
projects so that they can appeal to an international development fund 
as being good risks? I think we have done this in our technical as- 
sistance program. There is apparently no lack of need on the part of 
India. They are asking for $1 billion of outside capital which in 1 
year would more than use up the part we canketvanad to the develop- 
ment fund. 

I did not hear the testimony that the administration presented. I 
would have to be convinced on that score. 

Chairman Morgan. I think the development loan fund has on file 
loan applications for $1.5 billion. It is a new program. It is only 
about 2 or 3 years old. 

Mr. Grezons. That is true. We would hope it would move rapidly 
in the future. 

Chairman Morean. The organization you represent here today 
really endorses the mutual security bill. 

Mr. Giszons. Very strongly indeed, we do. We think there could 
be improvements, as we have indicated, in the size and scope of the 
program, in its imaginativeness. But we are very strong in support. 
I believe this is the fourth time that we have testified in 4 successive 
years in support of the mutual security program, with heavy emphasis 
upon the economic development program. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Gibbons, even though there has been testi- 
mony given to several congressional committees about waste and in- 
sufficiency in this program in many countries all over the world, you 
think if the program was terminated abruptly the underdeveloped 
countries and perhaps all the countries of the free world would be 
in terrible shape ? 

Mr. Gresons. I think our chances for peace would be severely 
diminished if we not only terminated the program but diminished 
it in any substantial form. In fact, we think that this is one of the 
most creative aspects of American foreign policy. We have not begun 
to match what we did in the Marshall plan period. At that time I 
believe we were devoting 2 percent of our gross national product to 
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the Marshall plan. Now it is only about 1 percent, or even less. I 
do not think we have begun to stretch ourselves. If we really believe 
in the importance of Asia and Africa and Latin America, we could 
do now for them what we were able to do for Europe in that period. 
I think if we were properly challenged by the administration and by 
the Congress, the American people would rise to this as they did to 
the European recovery program. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Gibbons, how much grassroots work does 
your organization do among the membership of churches in making 
the facts available about this program ? 

Mr. Grspons. I spoke about that at considerable length at the be- 
ginning. First of all we publish a monthly magazine, which as I 
indicated has about 5,000 subscribers, and it is really a study publica- 
tion. This is the issue on “The High Price of Peace.” This current 
issue is on “U.S. Policy Toward China.” 

We have a monthly program service that goes to every pastor in all 
of our churches and every social action committee. About a fourth 
of our churches have committees set up that are operating year in and 
year out, and one of the three principal interests of these social action 
committees is international relations. We have packets of material 
that they order in considerable number from us, which we have reason 
to believe are used for study programs of groups in local churches. 

In addition to this, there are these summer institutes and these 
travel seminars. I would think that we reach quite a substantial num- 
ber of our churches with the program on international relations every 
year, and especially this year, because we have been emphasizing what 
we call the nationwide program for peace. 

Chairman Morean. Do you have many churches in the South? 

Mr. Grszons. Not many. In our United Church of Christ, neither 
of the two denominations is particularly strong in the South. Where 
we have some considerable number of churches, they are in North 
Carolina and Virginia and border States, rather than in the Deep 
South. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. I want to ask you what are these study programs? 
Do you spend the time on whether we should do this program or 
whether we should not, whether we should do more for Africa or 
less for India or something, or do you have an educational program 
for your people that will give you—give them a better understanding 
of the people of the other countries? 

Mr. Gispons. I would say it is the second, but in understanding the 
people we try to help them understand the situation in which the 
people live, what. their problems are, what their points of view are, 
and how they look at the United States and at other countries. Yes, 
we do. As I indicated, we have packets of study materials on the 
peoples of other countries. 

Of course, we are part of churches that have relief work in these 
countries. We have missionary work in these countries. We put to- 
gether the many interests that we have, people to people programs. 
Certainly in the countries where there are missions at work we have 
interchange, student interchange, interchange of pastors, and so on. 

These study seminars that I spoke of are also person to person. We 
listen primarily to the people of the countries tell us about. their views, 
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their problems, their hopes, their fears, and how they relate them- 
selves to other nations and especially to the United States. 

Mrs. Bouron. I was wondering if you had ever run across some- 
thing that met me on every hand in practically all the 24 countries I 
have been in, their confusion about God. I was asked by so many: 
Who is your God? What is He? And one man said, “I wear a little 
Catholic cross. My friend down the road, he had to go into a deep 
river to have his sins washed away. They must have been heavy sins. 
All I got was a little wet cross on my forehead.” Then they say, 
“You say we are pagans, that we worship all kinds of gods. But I go 
into my church, and I pray to St. Christopher, and I pray to St. Te- 
resa, and I pray to this one and that one. I do not see any difference,” 
he said. “The point is that we are confused. If we were certain that 
your God and what we believe God is were in agreement, nothing 
would separate us from you. We do not want these people from the 
north who do not believe, who have no religion, who do not under- 
stand there is a great bond that runs underneath.” 

Mr. Grepons. I think the greatest asset we have in answering this 
problem—and it is a problem—is that in almost all of these countries 
now there are persons native to the country who are themselves Chris- 
tian, interpreting Christianity to them. For example, in Doshishi 
University in Japan, there is a very able young Japanese, Dr. Take- 
naka, who is specializing in industrial relations on behalf of the 
Japanese Church trying to win labor, which in such a large degree is 
Communist. They are worshipping a false God if anybody is. I do 
not believe anevbodhy from the United States, no matter what kind of 
cross we wore, could answer that problem of Japan as well as he is 
able to do. 

I put my great faith in the people of the countries themselves, when 
they have a chance. 

Mrs. Boron. May I go to a very controversial subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, birth control? It seems to me—— 

Mr. Futron. Where is it in the statement? 

Chairman Morean. On page 2. 

Mrs. Bouton. Page 2, first paragraph. I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for a governmental, call it interference, because if it is asked 
for that is a very different thing. But this is a medical matter. It 
has nothing to do with government. Our Government does nothin 
about it in this country. How we should expect to have others thin 
that we as a Government would interfere in the personal life of the 
people I have not been able to quite discover. I think that for the 
medical people of Japan and India and so forth and so on to ask our 
medical people, what could be done is a different matter. 

But for anybody to suggest that the United States as such would 
go sticking its finger into the inner life of a country I just do not see 
it. I do see their asking for it from a proper authority. 

Mr. Grspons. I can see that they might ask for it; a country like 
India, that has a number of birth control clinics, might say “This is 
1 of 15 items in our request for foreign economic aid.” All I 
would ask is that it not be cut out just because—— 

Mrs. Bouron. What could we give them ? 

Mr. Gissons. We could give them the money that would help them 
operate. There are many things in the population control that are 
not simply explicitly birth control. There are problems of working 
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out the economy of the country, even such things as the amount of 
wages paid to the younger ages is an important factor. There are 
studies that need to be made, research that needs to be done. We help 
them by providing funds, and knowledgeable “sin Ph Why not send 
experts in this field as we do in agriculture or anything else ? 

Mrs. Boron. I find that we do send experts when they are asked 
for. Some of the results have been simply tremendous, the gratitude 
of the people and the better health of the families and so forth and 
so on. It has been most interesting and apparently worthwhile. 

Mr. Gripsons. I agree with you that we should not impose it on any- 
one except when requested. Under those circumstances I would hope 
that we could answer this request as we would any other. 

Mrs. Botton. When we come to any request for health programs 
money will always be needed. 

Mr. Gresons. I have been given to understand that the countries 
making requests of aid to the United States are very careful to omit 
any reference whatsoever about this aspect of their problems because 
they are afraid that their whole request would be denied them if they 
included it. 

Mrs. Borron. Isn’t lack of courage unfortunate ? 

You speak, you quote here, page 3— 

We certainly do agree with the policy statement that there is a basic identity 

of interest which exists between the people of the United States and the people 
of other lands who are striving to establish and develop politically independent 
and: economically viable units. 
A very large part of the little countries that are coming through here 
have no more chance of being viable than my grandchildren have at 
the moment. Maybe they will some day. Look at some of them. 
Look even at the Sudan. It is having a terrific time. Libya. And 
we all knew it. I do not think the viability is part of the picture. It 
is part of the problem. But I think we must not say that we do not 
know that they are not viable. 

Mr. Grepons. I think their chances are risks that we have to take 
in this respect. To make them economically viable is one of the pur- 
poses of this foreign economic assistance program, not a condition. 

Mrs. Botron. It would not be a condition because it is going to be 
a very long time before anybody in Somalia will think they will be 
viable. I think Jordan could be made viable, if we changed our point 
of view a little bit. One of the great needs is water. But of course 
it is open to argument. 

Mr. Griesons. That is a quote from the pu of the program. I 
should say it should not be the condition for independence, but it 
should certainly be a goal. We should hope these countries become 
economically viable as well as politically independent. 

Mrs. Botton. Is it not true if they do not become viable, which they 
will not in a hundred years, some of them, they are just the prey of 
the Communists? They get their freedom but they may not keep: 
their independence. 

— Grspons. They may have to form some federations among them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Bouton. Thank you, Doctor. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mourreuy. No questions. 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Fuuron. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Funron. I would like to congratulate you on the statement at 

the bottom of the first page of your statement : 

Beginning last June our churches cooperated with 30 other denominations 
and the National Council of Churches in the nationwide program for peace. 
In our four summer social action institutes, each of 4 days, we paid primary 
attention to international problems. The mutual assistance and economic aid 
programs were given careful consideration. During the fall months we co 
operated in training conferences sponsored by State and local councils of 
churches across the country. 

From January to June our local churches have had programs, discussions, 
study groups, and forums on American responsibility in the world, especially to 
underdeveloped countries. 

It is only the strength of enlightened opinion in U.S. local com- 
munities and on a broad base that gives the support to this Forei 
Affairs Committee as well as the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate to implement such programs. We committee members cannot 
do it ourselves. You would be surprised what effect it does have on 
the committee discussions when we eee such facts that your church 
and other church bodies have taken a responsible position in passing 
the word in making known the details of what these programs are. 

We are always met by certain opinion that has little basis but is a 
-atchword opinion, such as “giveaway programs,” “throwing the 
money away,” “waste,” “you cannot buy friends,” and a lot of such 
things that are shibboleths rather than reasons. Unless this program 
has a valid reason that we can justify to the large body of American 
people, there is no possibility of continuing the program and really no 
use to extend it. 1 believe that the program must have effect at home 
as well as abroad. That is why I want to congratulate you and your 
good church combining with the 30 denominations to work out a 
sensible, efficient program of support. 

I am particularly interested in your comments on the Development 
Loan Fund, section 202, because I do believe that is one of our best 
approaches to the foreign aid problems. The development loan pro- 
gram emphasizes the fact that this is not charity and that within the 
means of the people who receive, they are expected to do something in 
return. While it may not work out that the recipient peoples can all 
pay, nevertheless they should make the effort and they should accept 
the loan as a real obligation. Such loan has a method of screening 
projects when the recipients feel they are going to pay the money back 
because they begin to say “Do we want to pay for this project rather 
than another one ourselves in our particular country.” They prob- 
ably don’t care which program they might get in some cases, if all pro- 
grams are free, anyway. So it does make a saving in our U.S. 
programs to have the U.S. foreign aid programs moved away from 
giveaways or ecw to the realm of loans and repayments, 

I am one of those people who are optimistic about the U.S. mu- 
tual security program. Each year it usually comes down to the old 
saying “Do not weary in well-doing,” because it can be the kind of a 
world we all want to live in, if we all put our shoulders to the task 
of helping each other, as Heaven certainly intended. As a matter of 
fact, being a Presbyterian I like the fact that Mrs. Bolton spoke of 
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the fact that these newly emerging peoples ‘all seem to be basically 
interested in God; that they voluntarily raise the question about what 
they want to believe in, and they take the problem seriously. 

The matter of an inquiring mind to me is one reason I think that 
such people are the salt of the earth, and it is probably the reason for 
the progress of many of the countries. These people are going to 
think for themselves. 

Walter Lippmann has said that if everybody thinks alike nobody is 
thinking very much. I will thoroughly agree with it. So I do want 
these recipient peoples to come with these programs with an open and 
inquiring mind and likewise to require is to justify any philosophy. 
That is why I think the churches are well advised to keep well advised 
on these U.S. foreign aid and mutual security programs because the 
church people have been the forerunner in sending missionaries and 
assistance abroad. It has only been lately that the governments have 
followed the churches and the church people. I would say that we 
are direct lineal descendants of the paths you have laid out, and that 
goes for every church in the Western World. 

I would disagree with you on one thing because it is hard for me to 
see why governments should get into areas that are personal, or mat- 
ters of private choice. I do not equate in any way economic develop- 
ment or population growth. I do not feel that we should take 
voluntarily the responsibility to decide in this world, outside of a 
matter of health for the mother, who should be in the world and who 
should not, especially when we are referring to other independent 
peoples, who may have their own ideas or religious precepts. 

I talked to a young man yesterday evening who said he was almost 
the last child in a family of 18 children in western Pennsylvania. 
Both Dr. Morgan and I represent that area. I looked at him and 
thought “You are a pretty fine specimen of a person.” It rather 
peculiarly brought up the question of birth control tome. Maybe we 
are missing the point. If the world would put more attention to try 
to get the basic food out of the sea and be able to desalt the water and 
think less about the possible lowering of the level of living of the 
world because of the population growth, I think we would be hitting 
a fairer approach to it. 

As a matter of fact, on pure philosophic grounds, if anybody thinks 
the world is too crowded and wants to make room for anybody else in 
the world, there is always the way of self-removal called suicide of a 

resent living individual rather than preventing the birth of a future 
iving individual. Actually death is simply removing certain people 
and making room for others. 

By your coming here you are making our committee advert our 
minds to problems that so far there have been no solution for. It is 
not the fact that we are going to be able to settle the world problems, 
but we are going to work on them with good people, such as in your 
churches, trying to reach a result that is under the Christian tradition 
and likewise within the area of economic development, population 
growth, and progress, and to make a world that has a good living 
with spiritual progress for everybody. That is a bfeahtone job, 

I want to finish with this by saying that the churches, by taking an 
imaginative approach in these areas of foreign policy, and of our U.S. 
foreign aid programs, are doing an immeasurable good and are a 
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powerful beneficial influence to the American people as well as to the 
peace of the world. I think you are sincerely to be complimented, 
and your good church people of high purpose and firm resolve. 

Mr. Grspons. May I quote you on that? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, I would be glad to have you do so. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Gibbons. 

Our next witness is Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr. Bishop Clair 
is a member of the executive committee of the Board of World Peace 
of the Methodist Church, You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP MATTHEW W. CLAIR, JR., MEMBER, EXECU- 


TIVE COMMITTEE, BOARD OF WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH 


Mr. Crate. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Matthew W. Clair, Jr. I am a bishop of the Methodist Church 
with offices in St. Louis, Mo. I am a member of the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. As the representative of the board, 
I wish to express its appreciation for the opportunity to present its 
position on the mutual security program. 

The Board of World Peace: For a number of years, the Methodist 
Church maintained a commission on world peace; however, in 1952 
this commission was made a board with the same rating and standing 
as the other boards of the Methodist Church. Its purpose has been to 
advance the interests of the kingdom of our Lord through interna- 
tional justice and the spirit of goodwill throughout the world; to 
endeavor to create the will to peace, the conditions for peace, and the 
organization for peace; and to organize effective action in the church 
for the advancement of peace. 

Through the years the Board has endeavored to carry out this pur- 
pose through education and a careful study of the many issues in- 
volved in our world problems. It has endeavored to set up in each 
annual conference a committee on world peace, and the same in each 
local church. This has helped to stimulate the interest of many 
Methodists in the problems of world peace and in those things bemg 
done to help create the climate for world peace. Let us remember 
the words of St. Paul, “Let us therefore follow after the things which 
make for peace.” 


INTEREST IN THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Here are facts which do not need to be emphasized: That one-half 
of the people of the world go to bed hungry each night; that the life- 
span of most of the ple of the world is less than 30 years; that 
many are still using the same skills and tools of their forebears; that 
most countries are affected by unstable economies; that mass commu- 
nication and fast modes of transportation are forcing these people into 
the orbit. of an industrial culture, and they are unable to cope with 
the problems resulting therefrom, because of a lack of technic: Teaco. 
how. The pressure of these experiences has created a nationalistic 
spirit with extenuating circumstances—the insatiable desire for inde- 
pendence and freedom. However, there is the inability to meet the 
demands because of what they lack in technical understanding and 
economic stability. 

51905—60—-pt. 5—-——7 
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We must remember that all people are a part of our world. And, 
regardless of what we may do, these conditions will ultimately affect 
our economy and create for us problems which can be av oided if we 
accept the responsibility of helping them to help themselves. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


An article in the St. Louis Post- Dispatch for Sunday, February 
21, gives some of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman’s views regarding our economic 
aid | program. Wemust agree with Mr. Hoffman when he states that— 

Economie assistance is not charity and must not be so considered. If it is 
considered charity, many nations will contribute nothing because the view is 
widely held, and I share it, that governments should not use tax money for 
philanthropic purposes. If economic assistance is considered charity, the effect 
on the recipient nations is devastating: it saps the self-reliance of both the 
leaders and their people in the low-income countries. The correct attitude 
psychologically and practically for all countries, whether their incomes are high, 
middle, or low, is that they must in their own self-interest accept proportionate 
responsibility for the achievement of a rapidly expanding world economy. 


CRITERIA FOR GIVING 


Our economic aid should not be considered in terms of quotas, but 
in proportion to our ability to give. We should endeavor to get the 
nations of the free world to help us with the program of mutual aid 
in proportion to their ability to give. Although I think we are fully 
able to carry out large commitments—the nations of our free world 
need to realize that it is likewise their responsibility to help under- 
developed nations. It is true that this should be done in the light 
of our self-interest and in an attempt to preserve a stable economy— 
holding to our standard of living. But there is a far more significant 
reason other than defense and the protection of our own interest. It is 
our responsibility to our brothers—for we must realize that we are 
“our brother’s keeper.” 

Likewise, we must realize that some of the nations which will be 
helped with loans, technical assistance, and other aspects of the 
program, may not be in the position to give to us the political and 
military aid we may need for defense. But, in the promotion of the 
program, we must give priority to needs regardless of what the returns 
may be. And, our people must be urged to accept the burden of taxes 
in order to meet this obligation. 

Many of the proponents of mutual security will suggest that the 
aid given under this program should be multilateral. Again Mr. 
Hoffman had this to say : 


Greater use should be made of the U.N.’s operating agencies. With its 13 
specialized agencies, the U.N. has the richest experience that can be found and 
it can draw on the whole world for its technicians. 


The Board of World Peace, at its annual meeting in November 
1959, said : 


We commend to our Government the following principles: The agencies of 
the United Nations should be the channels for most of the aid shared * * * 
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and aid should be allocated on the basis of need and ability to absorb capital 
rather than on the basis of political or social ideology. 


Long-range commitments: The 1956 General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, in a resolution on technical assistance and foreign 
aid, said this: 


We sincerely acknowledge the liberal contributions of the United States and 
other countries for food and other material resources, together with technical 
assistance, to benefit the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

We believe that economic assistance, which seeks to make the benefits of 
scientific advance and industrial progress available for the improvement of 
underdeveloped areas, is an example of both Christian love and practical inter- 
national brotherhood. 


We urge that the United Nations program of technical assistance and the 


U.S. program of foreign aid point 4 be supperted hereafter on a long-range 
rather than an annual basis. 


Necesssary safeguards to insure against such aid being used for either military 
or political expedience should be provided. Study should be continued to deter- 
mine the areas of the greatest need for distribution, and the agencies through 
which the distribution should be made, with consideration given to the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development. 

It has become quite evident. that assistance on a year-to-year basis 
does not actually meet the needs of the people in the underdeveloped 
nations. We lack the opportunity to get a perspective of the needs 
of the people which is sufficiently inclusive to make possible the de- 
velopment of a program designed to help the folk to then help them- 
selves—this being done as we give them the understanding and the 
technical know-how. 

Mr. Dillon of the State Department met with nine of the repre- 
sentatives of the wealthier nations of the free world in an effort to 
draft informal ground rules for increasing economic aid to less devel- 
oped nations. Although many details of the problem were considered, 
it was noted that the prime objectives stressed were individual and 
long-term, low-cost loans as the preferred way to help newly develop- 
ing nations. Again may I quote Mr. Hoffman: 


The year-to-year approach has been wasteful and inefficient. To be fully 
effective, development programs must be thought of in terms of decades, not 


years. * * * The problem and opportunity of world economic development 
stretch out indefinitely into the future. 














I am making this next statement after visiting the work of the 
Methodist Church in Africa and southeast. Asia and Latin America. 

This, too, is the position of the Board of World Peace of the Meth- 
odist Church. Because across the years the church has been involved 
in long-range programs of helping people of many of the nations 
being considered in the mutual security program, we have had years 
of experience in dealing with the problems involved. Of course, we 
do not. understand all of the technical problems, but we have learned 
how to help people and how to plan long-range programs to help in 
meeting their developing needs. 

The church is likewise interested because it sees people as individ- 
uals, and it sees its responsibility in terms of Christian principles and 
the teachings of the Bible. We have been created in the image of 
God and we believe that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
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thereof; the world and they that dwell therein.” What we have is 
a gift from God for which we have stewardship responsibilities to 
see that those less fortunate share equitably in the blessings bestowed 
on us from the storehouse of God’s bounty. 

Again may we stress the point that it is not a question of supporting 
those who support us; it isa question of sharing—of g giving to meet 
the needs of the world—giving to enlighten, giving to improve health 
and diet, giving to do the many things necessary to lift the standard 
of living in the many countries around the world. In our missionary 
outreach we have endeavored to follow these principles, and we have 
given millions to help people help themselves—to help them lift their 
eyes and behold the ley of God’s creation; to help them shake off 
the chains and find freedom in a new relationship in Christ, who, 
thorough His redemptive love, gave man a new appreciation of him- 
self and an understanding of his uniqueness as a person in the family 
of God. 

To summarize, the Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church 
believes in the program of mutual security because of its implications 
for world peace ; 

(2) We believe that the mutual security program is not simply 
charity; and that our criteria for giving should not be self-interest 
and defense, but a sense of responsibility for helping to meet the 
needs of the world; 

(3) We further believe that the interests of the underdeveloped 
nations can best be served through a multilateral approach to the 
program. And that greater use should be made of the United Nations 
operating agencies as the channels for most of the aid shared; 

(4) That assistance should be given on a long-range basis after 
careful study of the countries involved, with the understanding and 

hilosophy that we are helping nations to help themselves; and 

(5) That the church has the right to speak on this issue because of 
the implications of our Christian Gospel; and, because of the expe- 
riences we have had as the result of our many years of helping the 
peoples of the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

May I again express appreciation to the members of this committee 
for the opportunity of presenting these views of the Board of World 
Peace of the Methodist Church. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Bishop Clair. We are very much 
interested in your statement. 

Is the Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church made up of 
representation from all over the United States? 

Mr. Cratr. Yes, there are representatives in the Board of World 
Peace from the six jurisdictions of the Methodist Church, which means 
we have representatives on the Board from the West, the Middle West, 
the East, and from the South. 

Chairman Morcan. What do you mean by jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Crater. The Methodist Church is divided into six jurisdictions. 
They are regional jurisdictions. 

Chairman Morcan. Each district hasa bishop ? 

Mr. Cratr. No, there are several bishops in a jurisdiction. Wash- 
ington is in the northeastern jurisdiction. 

Chairman Moran. What district is the city of Pittsburgh in? 

Mr. Cram. Northeastern. And your bishop there is Bishop Wicke. 
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Mr, Fuurron. He is a good man and lives in my district. 

Mr. Crate. Bishop Oxnam is here. 

Chairman Morean. I know Bishop Wicke. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is this what we call the Southern Methodist. Church, 
the Northern Methodist 

Mr. Cuarr. In 1939, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the Methodist Protestant Church 
merged—and were renamed simply the Methodist Church. This 
church takes in the whole country. 

Mr. Furron. We think your Methodist Church people have a good 
member when you have our chairman. We think he is almost. pre- 
pared for heaven, but has a little way to go yet. 

You keep him on your rolls. 

Chairman Morean. I see that the Board of World Peace of the 
Methodist Church feels that most of our aid should be on a multi- 
lateral basis rather than a unilateral approach. You think then the 
United Nations program should be expanded ? 

Mr. Crater. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. You recommend that most of our aid be given 
ona multilateral basis through a U.N. organization ? 

Mr. Cuatr. Yes, sir. I have met individuals in the countries I have 
visited, and this is particularly true in Latin America this past fall and 
winter, who feel that much more can be done if we work through the 
U.N. than having the United States taking the whole responsibility. 

Chairman Morgan. They feel it has less of a political label if it 
comes from the U.N. 

Mr. Ciarr. And no strings attached. 

Chairman Morean. Do you think the U.N. is in shape to do a job 
of this magnitude on a worldwide basis ? 

Mr. Crater. As far as I understand, I think it is, if it has sufficient 
funds. It has the technicians; it certainly has been making a study of 
the problem, the problem that these people face in the several coun- 
tries. You have the World Health Organization; you have the 
UNESCO; you have your organization that has to do with food; they 
know the problems. They have the technicians who will be able to help 
meet those problems. 

If we have a long-range program, it means they will have sufficient 
time to make an exhaustive study of the needs and the approaches 
necessary to doa good job for the people. 

Chairman Morcan. The program that Mr. Hoffman has under the 
U.N. was supposed to have a $100 million budget. I don’t think this 
program has ever reached anywhere near the $100 million. 

There has been some reluctance from other members of the U.N. to 
supply their share of money. 

Mr. Cuiatr. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. It is increasing every year in the number of nations 
participating as well as the total amount contributed to the United 
Nations Special Fund. 

Chairman Morean. But the rate of progress that that organization 
has developed so far will not meet the need of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world at the present time. 

Mr. Crate. I presume not. 
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Chairman Morcan. You are not against unilateral help that is going 
into these countries 

Mr. Crair. I think I have pointed up here that most of the aid, 
I don’t think I mentioned all of the aid, I think most of the aid should 
be channeled through the U.N. I think there are some things that we 
must do ourselves as a nation. I think we have responsibility to do 
some things ourselves. 

Chairman Morean. Take a huge project like the Indus Basin proj- 
ect, which should get off the ground in the present bill. It would be 
quite a project for the U.N. to handle, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Cratr. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. It would be almost too large ? 

Mr. Crair. We should attempt to do that without giving the im- 
pression that we are expecting something in return for what we are 
doing for the people. 

Chairman Morcan. I think we have to give that impression as far as 
the Indus Basin is concerned. We have no strings tied to that except 
we would like to have the controversy between India and Pakistan 
settled. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. It is good to have you here. It means a great deal to 
us to have you come. I have nothing to say exc ept to give you what 
Walt Whitman said : vbout giving, that “the gift is to the giver and 
comes back most to him.” 

To me, it is one of the great lessons of international giving. We 
know we don’t buy friends. Of course, a great many people g get sore 
if you give them something. You know about Mr. Barkley’s story: 
“You ain't done nothin’ for me lately.” 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murrny. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furiron. We think you have given an excellent statement. I 
believe your summary is especially worthwhile on the last page. I 
would like to point out subparagraph (2) which impressed me par- 
ticularly on your summary: 





We believe that the mutual security program is not simply charity: and, that 
our criteria for giving should not be self-interest and defense, but a sense of 
responsibility for helping to meet the needs of the world. 

I believe that is the ultimate goal and in the meantime we must have 
some proportion of the foreign aid for the protection of people who 
want a stable society and a peaceful existence in the world where they 
now are. Some people are in advanced areas. They are subject to 
being torn by people of various militant philosophies, some of whom 
right i in their own countries use force to put down the ones who are the 
most peace loving. 

Under those circumstances, I think we do need a measure of self-pro- 
tection and mutual security in the program. That makes me vote for 
some portion of military aid in some areas. For example, where we in 
South Korea are joined with the South Korean Army of 18 divisions, 
and we simply have 2 U.S. divisions there, and we are looking across 
the same 38th parallel with no peace in sight. We must give both mili- 
tary and economic aid to the people in South Korea; don’t you agree 
with that ? 
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, Mr. Cuatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futtron. Formosa, where on the various islands, such as Matsu, 
along that area there is shelling every other day, and there would be 
an attack unless we kept them ‘strong. Don’t you think that for the 
basis of a safe foundation for living in a free world that we should help 

; protect the people of Free China in Formosa ? 
; t Mr. Cratr. What I had in mind was this, that we should not enter 
J- into a program of mutual security for our own interests and defense. 


” When you speak of defense of other peoples, I think that is some- 
thing altogether different. 
Mr. Fvuron. I look at it as the defense of the free world. I am 
glad you put it in proper context, that we should join with other 
h- people in the free world to provide defense internally against sub- 
re version and defense internally against aggression. I would agree 
: with you on that. 
as I liked your comment on the second page, too: ‘ 
pt Our economic aid should not be considered in terms of quotas, but in propor- = 
tion to our ability to give. We should endeavor to get the nations of the free 
world to help us with the program of mutual aid in proportion to their ability to 
Zive. 
to That is a phase that we should now enter upon and work with the 
at nations of the free world to have them supply part of the aid them- 
id selves. We have helped these nations to develop and particularly in 
. Europe there are many people now having quite a bit of prosper ity. 
a For the continuation of their own prosperity, for their own defense 
) 


and helping the people abroad, they should certainly contribute; 
y° don’t you think ? 
Mr. Crater. Definitely. 
Mr. Furron. I think there is another comment that you have made 
which is good, when you say : 
I There is a far more significant reason other than defense and the protection 


I of our own interest. It is our responsibility to our brothers for we must realize 
that we are “our brother’s keeper.” 


a, That 1means for me that I am willing to give aid, and you justify 

my vote for aid, for example, for the United Nations Children’s 
hat F und, [ want that program everyplace in the world, no matter where 
i it is, for assistance to needy and starving children of all races and no 
sas matter under what political philosophy they live. 


Wouldn’t you do th: at, too? 
rho Mr. Cratr. Yes, sir. 


hey Mr. Fcurron. That puts me in the group that would feel in places 

, to like Poland and in countries that are now not free in eastern Europe, 

sam that we should likewise help those peoples and supply them with food 

the and economic aid that will help them rebuild, and regain and keep 
their families in good health. 

sel Wouldn’t you agree with that? 

for Mr. Crater. I would. 

om Mr. Fuiron. Another comment and I am through. 

- Ff I believe that all the people in the world are human beings. That 

— puts me in a group that thinks the Russians are human beings, too. 

vm So that I think that we should look to see where in smaller areas we 


can cooperate and expand those areas in dealing with the Russian 
people, for example. 
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I think there are only 5 percent of the people in Russia who are 
in the Communist Party or directly concerned in the Government. 
With this new generation being educated, I think we should try to 
enlarge our exchange programs, and cultural programs, and have 
them come here and our young people should go there, don’t you ? 

Mr. Crate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futon. So we nations of the world should have programs of 
that type to expand the means of knowing each other. 

Mr. Crate. I was interested in the statement, I think it was in the 
Toledo paper Saturday, where a man was suggesting that how the 
university be made an international university just for that purpose, 
bringing young college students from other countries of the world to 
share experiences here in the National Capital. 

Mr. Fuuron. In the field of health and research on health matters, 
we could very well expand programs of assistance. As a start, we 
in the United States have given the Salk vaccine to Russia and these 
satellite nations, and their “people, i in order to protect themselves and 
their children. Youdo agree with that, don’t you? 

Mr. Cram. Definitely. 

Mr. Furrton. I believe that the broader contact we get and the 
more we can have an impact on this new generation of young, well 
educated people, in every part of the world, the better the world 
will be. 

Mr. Crater. I think it is one of the steps toward peace. 

Mr. Fuiron. You then were not in the group that says “Stop the 
aid to Poland, make it hard on them and they will have to rebel and 
get free” 

You aad rather build gradually and help these people and then 
they will reasonably come to a world some day, to the kind of world 
that we all look for? 

Mr. Cratr. If I look upon the people of Poland as brothers, I have 
to have that attitude and help them and hope, as I contact them, I can 
possibly lead them into an understanding of what our way of life 
means. 

Mr. Futron. I believe in that. It is good to have people of your 
type come before the committee. It is a pleasure and privilege to 
have good people speaking and taking Christian responsibility for 
others. 

Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Bishop Clair. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee was adjourned, to be reconvened at 
10: 30 a.m., Tuesday, March 15, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1960 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We meet in executive session on the continuation of the Mutual 
Security Act making authorizations for fiscal year 1961. 

Our witness this morning is the Honorable Roy R. Rubottom, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

With the Secretary is Brig. Gen. F. O. Hartel, Regional Director, 
Western Hemisphere, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, and Mr. Rollin Atwood, Regional Di- 
rector for Latin America, ICA. 

Mr. Secretary, you have a statement. I understand that you want 
to insert the statement in the record at this time. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY R. RUBOTTOM, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rusorrom. If it please you and the committee, I suggested that 
we insert this in the record. It is available for the committee members 
to examine in detail. 


I will be glad to refer to any parts of it which you would like to 
question. 


(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my privilege to appear 
before you today in support of the mutual security program for Latin America 
for fiscal year 1961. 

In proposing our program we have had to recognize that basic changes in the 
course of the social, political and economic development of Latin America are 
now taking place. Many of these changes result in demands of one kind or 
another upon this Government and upon this Nation. 

The geographic situation of the American Republics, their separation from 
other land areas, has fostered a mutuality of attitudes and of actions. This 
same separation has resulted in many cases in sensitivity of one American 
Republic to development in another. We also continue to share a common 
Western political heritage—freedom for the individual under truly democratic 
governments. This common heritage is but one of the bases for the tradition of 
inter-American cooperation and the provisions of technical cooperation and 
economic assistance to Latin America is part of our basic foreign policy. Its 
continuing objective is to further the development of a strong, friendly and 
independent group of nations, united to protect the democratic way of life. 

The present recognition of the need for development of resources, diversifi- 
cation of economies, improvement of fiscal policies, and attraction of increased 
investment, both foreign and domestic, is a vital force throughout the area, 
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just as is the strong desire among the great mass of the people to enjoy a better 
standard of living, improved health conditions, and greater educational ad- 
vantages. 

Almost every aspect of our national life is affected, in one way or another, by 
events occurring in Latin America; and it is vital that we have a clear aware- 
ness of the depth and the magnitude of the Latin American revolution, which 
is producing important changes in the social, political, and economic struc- 
tures of the various countries. 

These changes in turn produce long-lasting stresses which lie at the root of 
political explosions and continuing instability which make the headlines. Be- 
cause the changes in the social makeup of the area are deep and far reaching, 
we must be prepared, I believe, for further transition and continued instability 
during the coming years. This, of course, will require both attention and action 
by the United States by virtue of our inter-American partnership. Our pro- 
gram of technical cooperation and economic assistance is specifically aimed at 
improvement of economic and social conditions throughout the area. 

Every effort must be made to check Communist infiltration and subversion 
in the hemisphere and to improve unhealthy economic and social conditions, 
upon which communism feeds. One of the important tools which we can utilize 
to combat this infection is an effective technical and economic assistance pro- 
gram such as we are proposing. We believe that in Latin America, as every- 
where in free societies, improved living conditions and social standards can be 
attained without sacrificing the dignity of the individual, the right to freedom, 
and the protection of social minorities. 

At the same time, the Communist world advocates another way to the ful- 
fillment of the people’s aspirations, preaching dangerous doctrines of repressive 
action which they claim are a shortcut to the goal. 

The overwhelming majority of the people of Latin America has rejected the 
Communist way, seeing it as a contradiction of their own traditional philoso- 
phies; but we must not complacently expect the inter-American community to 
be able to defend itself against Communist blandishments, threats, and subver- 
sion unless all of its members, including the United States, devote their energies 
and resources to demonstrating the effectiveness of our way of reaching desired 
economic and political objectives and to blocking the Communists’ efforts. 

The importance of increased trade and investment in the expanding economies 
of Latin America cannot be too strongly stressed, and it continues to be our 
strong conviction that the aspirations of these countries to better the condition 
of their people can best be fulfilled through U.S. support and encouragement of 
the free enterprise system. The economic interdependence of the Americas is 
one of the dominant facts of life within the hemisphere. About 22 percent of 
our total exports go to Latin America. At the same time, we buy approximately 
45 percent of the goods exported by that area. About one-third of our private 
direct investments abroad are made in Latin America, these now totaling over 
$9 billion. These investments have been increasing at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $600 million over the past few years. The continuing cooperation 
of U.S. private capital in Latin American development, on terms fair and equi- 
table to all, is of the greatest importance to the economies of the nations and 
to our own. 

Without minimizing in the slightest degree the importance of trade and invest- 
ment in the development of the Americas, we nevertheless recognize that there 
are gaps which these elements cannot fill. 

There is a continuing and increasing need for loans for such purposes as trans- 
portation, port development, public utilities, and the like, to which private capital 
is not attracted, by such lending institutions as the Export-Import Bank, the 
Development Loan Fund, the IBRD, and, in due course, the recently created Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Another equally significant gap is the need for development of technical skills 
which must be imparted if agricultural, industrial, and other technological de- 
velopment, as well as social advancement, are to keep pace with the countries’ 
needs. In these fields, the Latin Americans have recognized the value of our 
experience and know-how and are increasingly seeking our cooperation in mak- 
ing them available. 


PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1961 NONMILITARY AID LEVEL 


We are proposing to the Congress a bilateral, nonmilitary program for Latin 
America for fiscal year 1961 totaling $39.5 million for technical cooperation and 
$23.1 million for special assistance. Compared with the actual fiscal year 1960 
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program, $2 million more is proposed for technical cooperation, but $1.7 million 
less is proposed for special assistance, or a net overall increase for all of Latin 
America of $300,000 over the current implementational level. With respect to 
technical cooperation, the committee will note that our request for fiscal year 1961 
is actually $4.2 million below our original request to the Congress for fiscal year 
1960, while our current request for special assistance is $4.5 million below last 
year’s. 

In addition, we are likewise proposing our customary annual pledge of $1.5 
million for the multilateral technical cooperation program of the Organization 
of American States, our actual contribution being subject to the proviso that 
it will be limited to 70 percent of total contributions by all member countries. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The major objective of technical cooperation in Latin America is the develop- 
ment of human resources through demonstration and training. In most, if not 
all, of the countries in Latin America, a principal impediment to economic prog- 
ress is the acute shortage of skilled human resources necessary to make effec- 
tive use of available physical resources. This shortage is due in large part 
to the lack of adequate technical training institutions and services. 

To help overcome these deficiencies, technical cooperation assists the host 
countries to identify their human resources problems, and to formulate programs 
aimed at their solution. Once the initial recognition of a deficiency in human 
resources has taken place, there remains the long and arduous task of establish- 
ing and staffing institutions necessary for the development of human resources. 

A concentrated attack can then be made on the problem of increasing the num- 
ber and quality of skilled technicians, managers, and administrators who are 
essential to economic development. Institution building is thus one of the most 
effective ways of making available to the peoples of countries less technologically 
advanced than our own the accumulated stock of technical knowledge that we 
have available. For this reason, technical cooperation, like all educational en- 
deavors, is a long-term program. 

Economie aid, on the other hand, is intended to supplement the physical 
resources of a given country in order to assist in speeding up its economic growth. 
Within the ICA program, economic aid to Latin America is made available on a 
very limited scale in the form of special assistance. 

Technical cooperation and economic aid must be clearly distinguished from 
each other although in some countries both are needed and are carefully 
coordinated for maximum effectiveness. It is the job of technical cooperation 
to help a country realize the need for balance in its economic and social 
development, and the need for a better investment climate, and the need 
for planning and budgeting for such development. Economic aid, however, is 
also necessary in several of the countries if this development is to take place 
in the next few years at a rate at all responsive to the aspirations of the people. 
A clear distinction should be made between ICA economic aid and credits 
provided by a growing list of national and international lending institutions. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


Bolivia: Bolivia experienced a profound social revolution in 1952, as a result 
of which the traditional structure of Bolivian institutions was severely shaken 
and the country’s economic situation was on the verge of chaos. U.S. assistance, 
which began in 1953, softened the effects of this economic crisis and lessened 
further political and social upheaval which could have affected the security 
of the entire hemisphere. 

At first, grant aid insured that minimal food requirements were provided in 
order to alleviate the sufferings of the Bolivian people. 

Since 1956 our aid, together with that of the IMF, has helped make it possible 
for the Bolivian Government to carry on a program of economic stabilization. 

In spite of progress achieved under this program, the country has not reached 
the point where it can be considered self-supporting. Bolivia’s economy is 
dependent almost entirely for its foreign exchange income upon minerals, with 
tin accounting for the major portion. 

The enactment of a fair petroleum code has encouraged the entry into 
Bolivia of private foreign investment, and petroleum holds out a hope for 
improvement in the country’s economic situation. This hope, however, is still 
to be realized, for the expansion of petroleum production is just beginning. 
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The basic problems of a low standard of living and low economic activity 
have been complicated by pre-electoral maneuvering, in which the extremists 
have created problems for the Government in the maintenance of law and order. 
A new administration is to take over the reins of Government later this year 
and will have the task of continuing the effort to prevent political excesses and 
to improve economic conditions. The period of economic and political instability 
is not over yet, and it is apparent that in order to give Bolivia time to develop 
a self-sustaining economy we shall have to continue our aid for the time being. 

Haiti: Special assistance for Haiti dates from the aftermath of a devastating 
hurricane in the fall of 1954 which was followed within the next 2 years by 
severe drought conditions in the north, extensive floods in the southern portion, 
a disastrous coffee crop in 1956—coffee normally accounts for about 70 percent 
of Haiti's export earnings—and the fall of the Magloire administration which 
brought with it a protracted period of political and economic crises. 

In consultation with the IMF, a stabilization program was put into effect in 
Haiti in mid-1957, shortly before the present Duvalier administration took office. 
Special assistance has been an indispensable factor in this program in arresting 
the economic and financial deterioration and providing a firmer basis for 
responsible government. It has enabled Haiti to maintain a free exchange 
system and to assure the inflow of essential imports. Concurrently, despite 
economic strains and political pressures, the Government has taken steps to 
restore equilibrium through severe budgetary austerity and credit restrictions. 

Through the special assistance program and DLF credits, projects are being 
put into effect which, within a relatively short time, should yield substantial 
results in production for domestic use and for export. As a result of the 
austerity program there has been a modest improvement in Haiti’s monetary 
reserve position. We feel that it should be possible to terminate special 
assistance for Haiti within the relatively near future. 

West Indies and Eastern Caribbean: The proposed program for special as- 
sistance to the new Federation of the West Indies is a case of U.S. identifica- 
tion with the aspirations of a people evolving from colonial to dominion status 
ig an area of strategic and economic importance to the United States. Special 
assistance requested would serve to strengthen the Federation at its weakest 
point through the construction of educational and training facilities in the 
poorer islands. 

In addition, a small part of the program would be devoted to the acquisition 
from U.S. surplus stocks wherever possible—of transportation and roadbuilding 
equipment for the construction of farm-to-market roads. The special assistance 
program serves to complement major technical cooperation efforts in education, 
transportation, public administration, and agriculture. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


During the last year, some Members of Congress have seriously questioned 
the desirability of continuing the program of grant military assistance we are 
conducting in Latin America. Similar adverse comment has appeared in the 
press and in some of the studies which private research institutions have pre- 
pared on various aspects of our foreign policy at the request of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. From this criticism, three principal charges 
emerge : 

First, that our military program has stimulated Latin American countries to 
make heavy expenditures on armament; 

Second, that the program has the effect of maintaining dictators in power: 

Third, that it is a costly, wasteful, and otherwise undesirable approach to 
the real necessities of hemispheric defense, which could be met by creating 
a small, collective inter-American defense force, which could be used, in accord- 
ance with agreed multilateral arrangements, to maintain peace against threats 
arising inside the hemisphere. 

With respect to the first charge, I would like to make clear that this program 
is not designed to encourage participating countries to undertake heavy mili- 
tary expenditures. The program does not constitute U.S. endorsement, direct 
or implied, of the present size and character of Latin American military 
establishments. 

Although Latin American countries have the sovereign right to determine 
their own military requirements, we believe that most of them could reduce 
their military expenditures without jeopardizing their security. We have made 
clear to countries participating in the grant program that U.S. military interests 
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in the program do not extend beyond those units which they have consented, in 
agreements with the United States to maintain for regional defense under the 
Rio Treaty. 

In no Latin American country do the local military units receiving U.S. grant 
aid constitute more than. one-sixth of the total personnel strength of the local 
armed forces. From this maximum, the percentage of local forces supported 
by the U.S. program for regional defense purposes ranges downward to a low of 
2 percent. By giving primary emphasis within their military establishments 
to that very small fraction of their total forces deemed by military authorities 
to be an essential regional defense requirement, participating countries should 
be able to effectuate real savings in their annual defense expenditures. 

In the absence of international agreements in which Latin American coun- 
tries consent to limit their armed forces to agreed levels, each country ob- 
viously is free to maintain forces additional to those maintained for regional 
defense pursuant to agreements with the United States. 

While we do not, under section 105(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act, provide 
grant assistance for such additional forces, Latin American countries are 
eligible to purchase equipment for that purpose through our military sales 
program. 

In considering each request for the purchase of armament we reserve to 
ourselves the right to deny the sale. We feel particularly disposed to exercise 
our right of denial when we believe that the equipment would contribute to 
acute political tensions, such as those now existing in the Caribbean area. 

Under normal circumstances, we counsel Latin American countries to forego 
purchase when we consider the armament to be militarily unnecessary or to 
represent a serious drain on their economic resources. However, experience 
has shown that when denied the opportunity to purchase U.S. equipment, 
Latin American countries usually are able to procure it elsewhere. 

In acquiring non-U.S. armament they have a choice of procurement from 
numerous free-world suppliers or from the Soviet bloc. It does not follow, 
in consequence, that the United States should respond favorably to every Latin 
American request for arms of whatever type or quantity. 

Nevertheless, the sovereign right of each country to determine its own 
military requirements and the availability of arms from numerous non-U.S. 
sources, including the Soviet bloc, are factors that remove the problem of Latin 
American arms limitation beyond the effective range of unilateral U.S. arms 
control policy. 

Any reduction of Latin American arms expenditures must be brought about by 
decisions taken individually or collectively by the Latin Americans themselves. 
We have wholeheartedly supported the Latin American proposal for an item on 
the agenda of the 11th Inter-American Conference which will raise for considera- 
tion at Quito the desirability of holding a special inter-American meeting to 
discuss Latin American arms limitation. 

We likewise have welcomed the recent initiative taken by President Alessandri, 
of Chile, and President Prado, of Peru, to have the problem discussed in some 
inter-American form prior to the Quito Conference. During any inter-American 
discussion of the subject, we are prepared to make the most helpful contribution 
possible. We also are prepared to make our own programs and policies consistent 
with any arms limitation arrangements agreed to by the Latin American countries 
that are not incompatible with our own interests. 

In commenting on the second charge made against the grant program, namely, 
that it has helped to maintain dictatorial regimes in power. I should like to 
recount briefly the history of our military relations in Latin America since 
the commencement of World War II and also to note the parallel development 
of constitutional government in the area. Because of World War II, Korea, 
and the aftermath of the cold war, U.S. military cooperation with Latin American 
countries is now more extensive than at any time in our history. We have 
available in the Rio Treaty an arrangement for regional defense. 

In the Inter-American Defense Board we have a regional organization engaged 
in military planning for the common defense. We maintain military training 
missions in 17 countries. Since 1952 we have concluded mutual defense agree- 
ments with 12 countries which have agreed to maintain small fractions of their 
total armed forces for the performance of regional defense missions. 

Through fiscal year 1959 approximately 10,600 courses of instruction have 
been completed by Latin American military personnel at U.S. military schools 
and training centers in the United States and the Canal Zone. 
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In addition to maintaining our historic military facilities at Guantanamo 
and in the Canal Zone, we are now utilizing facilities located in two countries 
for essential downrange tracking of intercontinental missiles. We may have a 
future requirement for similar Latin American sites in connection with our 
rapidly expanding satellite and space programs. 

During this period of extensive U.S. military relations with Latin American 
countries, there has been a notable increase in the number of constitutional 
regimes in the area. In the majority of countries in which democratic govern- 
ments have replaced dictatorial regimes, the local military has presided during 
the cifficult period of transition immediately preceding the establishment of 
orderiy, constitutional government. In such countries the local military is 
continuing to support the new government and to provide it with that degree 
of security from antidemocratic acts of subversion and violence which is 
prerequisite to the functioning of the democratic process. These developments in 
constitutional democracy in Latin America tend to refute the allegation that 
our military program has impeded the growth of free political institutions in 
the area. 

U.S. military personnel assigned to Latin America scrupulously adhere to the 
policy of nonintervention which underlies all U.S. foreign aid activities. Never- 
theless, as U.S. and Latin American military personnel are brought into close 
professional association through our military programs, whether in MAAG’s, 
military schools, training missions or the Inter-American Defense Board, they 
gain not only a better understanding of the problems of hemispheric defense, 
but also a deeper appreciation. of the democratic ideals which we and Latin 
American nations share in freedom from Soviet domination. As a result of 
these contacts, we believe that there is increasing emulation in Latin American 
military circles of the nonpolitical role played by the U.S. soldier in our national 
life. 

It was proposed last year that we terminate our grant program, or drastically 
eurtail it, and put the proceeds into support provided an inter-American defense 
force to be utilized, when determined necessary by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to maintain the security of the hemisphere against 
internal threats to the peace. The feasibility of establishing such a force is now 
under study within the executive branch of the Government. 

However, if we should decide that the establishment of such a force would be 
in the best interests of the inter-American system and the United States, the 
political and military merits of the proposal would have to be considered fully 
and favorably by other members of the Organization of American States. Such 
a force could not be established within existing inter-American arrangements 
but would require the conclusion of new international agreements at an appro- 
priate inter-American conference. Taking into account the political and mili- 
tary complexity of establishing a force acceptable to all members of the inter- 
American community, I frankly see very little prospect of the proposal being 
adopted and put into effect during fiscal year 1961. 

It should be recognized that the units we are assisting Latin American coun- 
tries to develop through the grant-aid program constitute regional forces in being 
which may be utilized, with the authorization of their government and pursuant 
to procedures prescribed in the Rio Treaty, to assist in maintaining peace from 
threats inside the hemisphere. These units are adaptable to being utilized in 
connection with any inter-American defense force the U.S. and Latin American 
nations may decide to establish. Their utility was demonstrated recently in 
Banyan Tree II, in which a number of them participated with U.S. forces in 
a military training exercise designed to test their capability for defense against 
a mock attack in the Canal Zone area. 


PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1961 LEVEL OF MILITARY AID 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have concluded that there isa valid military require- 
ment for Latin American participation in measures important to the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere and that it is necessary for the United States to render 
military assistance to those countries with which the United States has con- 
cluded bilateral military plans. 

In support of U.S. policy objectives, we plan for fiscal year 1961 a program 
of grant assistance requiring appropriations totaling about $49 million. In 
addition, we require a total of $18 million for financing credit sales of equip- 
ment under section 103 of the Mutual Security Act. This money will be repaid 
to the United States with interest. 
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Of the total of about $49 million needed for grant assistance, $16 million is 
for training and miscellaneous services, leaving only about $33 million for 
material. Over 50 percent of the total material money is required for the 
third increment of the 4-year program we have agreed to provide Brazil in 
connection with the U.S. missiles tracking facility located on Brazilian territory. 

After meeting the material requirements of the fiscal year 1961 Brazilian 
program we will have less than 50 percent of $33 million to use in meeting the 
material requirements of nine countries. 

We are requesting no fiscal year 1961 funds for Cuba or the Dominican Re- 
public. No materiel has been delivered to Cuba subsequent to January 1959. 
The only military assistance provided Cuba since that date has consisted of 
training provided a very small number of Cuban military personnel to com- 
plete training in the United States commenced in 1958. 

The last of these students will complete their courses in July. In view of 
the political tensions now existing in the Caribbean area, we have delivered no 
grant materiel to the Dominican Republic during the current fiscal year except 
a small amount of equipment previously approved for the Dominican program 
in May 1959. None of this equipment included planes, vessels, weapons, or 
ammunition. 


The military assistance we plan to provide in fiscal year 1961 is required 
by the Latin American countries included in this program. The participation 
of the recipient countries in measures directly relating to the common defense 
of the Western Hemisphere is required and important to the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I thought it might be of interest to this committee 
if I were to speak for a few minutes about the trip of the President 
to South America from which I returned a week ago with him 

Chairman Morcan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would say that of all the trips that I have made 
to Latin America, and there have been many in the past 18 years, 
this was undoubtedly the most unforgettable. 

You have been able to read in the paper, I think, about the en- 
thusiastic reception which was given to President Eisenhower. I 
would like to add my own opinion that the reports which were in the 
paper were certainly not exaggerated. 

If I were to sum up the two basic messages which were conveyed 
by the President in his direct dealings with the people, as well as the 
governments of these four countries which he visited, 1 would say, 
first, that he conveyed a message of faith and confidence in their own 
ability to meet the challenge of the times, and to meet the problems 
which they face. 

Secondly, he conveyed a message of hope based on his own convic- 
tion as to the basic good in human nature, and our own willingness 
to cooperate with them in being helpful, in an effort to meet the prob- 
lems which are certainly of rather staggering proportions in this 
area as they are elsewhere in the world. 

There was no statement from any one of the hosts, more meaningful 
than that with which President Alessandri started off his discussion 
with the President. I happened to be present, when he stated that 
all educated men must be grateful for the tremendous efforts and 
sacrifices being made by the United States on behalf of the entire 
free world. He said that he desired to cooperate fully with the 
United States. 

It was said in various ways by other people with whom the Presi- 
dent, and others of us, spoke on the trip. 1 think that sums it up as 
well as anything I could say. 

The trip was certainly one of goodwill. It was one of factfinding. 
It, was one to achieve as much understanding as possible by clearing 
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up misunderstandings wherever they exist. But it was also one to 
impress on the Latin American hosts, in the same way the President 
had endeavored to impress others which he had visited in the past 
few months of the intention of the United States not to use its might 
in any destructive fashion, but to participate cooperatively m a world 
which is seeking to free itself of the blight of war and to move ahead 
peacefully to achieve the hopes and aspirations of the people every- 
where. 

He discussed, of course, as did the Secretary of State and others 
of us in conferences which we had with not only the presidents, 
but with the foreign ministers and their under secretaries, the minis- 
ters of economy, the ministers of finance, the ministers of public 
works, agr iculture, and so on, the world problems as we see them. 
We invited information from them and their own analyses of world 
problems. 

One of the interesting aspects of the trip was the travel with the 
President. of the six members of the National Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs. This Committee was appointed last Novem- 
ber. It held its organization meeting in December. It had 2 days 
of very detailed br iefing and substantive meeting in January. 

This Committee is composed of former Ambassador Walter J. 
Donnelly, former Chief of the Latin American Division; Prof. 
Dana Munro; Dr. Milton Eisenhower, whom you know; Mr. Charles 
Meyer, vice president of Sears, Roebuck; Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
president of the Institute of International Education; and Mr. O. A. 
Knight, who is president of the Oil Workers Union and vice president 
of the AFL-CIO. 

These men are all dedicated. They are deep in experience, as well 
as residence in Latin America. They know the language, almost 
without exception, and they are, I think, shrewd and astute observers. 
They do not get involved in operational detail. 

The Secretary of State is the Chairman of the Committee, and I 
am the Vice Chairman. 

Their counsel and their recommendations are certainly valuable for 
us to have. They gained firsthand experience and observations on 
this trip which they couldn’t have gotten any other way. 

The trip served to identify the United States and these four coun- 
tries which we visited, as well as Latin America, as a whole, in the 
common cause in which we are all engaged. We did discuss some 
specific items in the country which I would like to allude to briefly. 

In Brazil, the first stop made by the President was at Brazilia, which 
is the new capital. Of course, like anything new it is the subject 
of some discussion, even in Brazil. But I think it suffices to say that it 
certainly represents a symbol of the vast growth and dynamism of 
that country, and above all its desire to move away from the coastal 
fringe into the vast interior which has uncounted wealth and re- 
sources for development. 

With the two Presidents there was a discussion, of course, of Opera- 
tion Pan America which you have been hearing about ever since June 
of 1958. Operation Pan America is a very constructive concept, I 
think, of cooperation among the inter-American States to achieve eco- 
nomic progress or development, 

We agreed with our Brazilian friends that it would be worth while 
to have a meeting of the Committee of Nine, which is the supervisory 
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committee, to review the studies which are being carried out under 
this Operation Pan America, as a result of the two meetings of the 
so-called Committee of Twenty-one, which includes all of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The visit of the President to Sao Paulo was one of the most im- 
pressive visits made. I stayed in Rio de Janeiro that day and didn’t 
see the reception there. Sao Paulo is the industrial center of the 
country. It is one of the principal centers, you might say, of private 
enterprise, support of which, of course, represents our own basic 
philosophy and approach to economic problems. 

U.S. investment in Sao Paulo is very large, and I think on the whole 
it was a very constructive and impressive part of the trip for the 
President to go there. 

In Argentina the talk had to do in addition to the things that I 
have already mentioned on a hemispheric scale, principally with their 
own enormous efforts to achieve national recovery, a term which I 
have coined which embodies more than just the economic stabilization 
which they are undertaking to achieve. They are trying to come back 
from the terrible effects of blight that were left by Peron after 12 
years of political and economic » dic tatorship. Their efforts are quite 
impressive, but they have a long way to go. They have problems which 
are yet to be overcome. 

We are getting a pretty good running account in the newspapers 
and radio ‘about. their problems. I don’t think there is any more 
impressive evidence of the increased coverage of Latin American 
affairs than the coverage which is being given in the press and radio 
to Argentine dev elopments. We are accustomed to hearing about 
Cuba, Mexico, a little bit about Brazil, but we are hearing a great deal 
now about Argentina as well. 

I might mention that our own role and the role of the various inter- 
national agencies, such as the International Monetary Fund, and 
private banks both here and in Europe, in helping Argentina to utilize 
the resources which are necessary to meet this national recovery effort, 
are all quite impressive, 

In Chile the principal discussion point was that of President Ales- 
sandri’s desire to see some kind of arms limitation program brought 
into effect in the hemisphere. I believe it was last November when 
he took the original initiative in indicating publicly his desire that 
this be done, pledging himself and his own country to cooperate in 
such a program, and calling on other American Republics to work 
with the Chileans. 

This met an immediate response from President Prado, of Peru, 
and from President Eisenhower speaking on our own behalf. Arms 
limitation is an easy thing to say, and obviously a much more dif_i- 
cult thing to do. I don’t need to tell the members of this committee 
the complexities of it, the way it gets wrapped up in national pride 
and emotional problems of one kind or another, the invidious com- 
parison factor, and the like. Nevertheless, considering that the aver- 
age expenditure around the hemisphere is perhaps between 20 and 25 
percent of national budgets for armaments and armed services, total- 

Ing a very roughly estimated figure of perhaps a billion and a half 
dollars, even a little bit of progress in reducing that vast amount and 


turning those resources saved to more constructive purposes would be a 
tremendous step rg 
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So the President, our President, in his speeches in Chile and in his 
talks with President Alessandri, and other members of the Cabinet, 
undertook to give them moral and practical support, in this initiative. 

The last stop was in Uruguay. We were only there a few hours, 
from 2 p.m., March 2 until 9 the next morning. In spite of the inci- 
dents which were reported quite spectacularly by the press, there was 
a very, very heartwarming and ov erwhelming reception there on the 
part of the people which stood in very, very sharp contrast to the 
isolated student incidents. 

The Uruguayans have been facing difficult economic problems. 
Their exports have been declining for the past 4 or 5 years. Their 
principal exports have been wool and meat, and other agricultural 
products. They have found difficulty in placing these goods in their 
customary markets. 

On top of this problem, last year they had a disastrous flood which 
destroyed most of their agricultural production. A lot. of their trans- 
port, roads, and other fac “ilities were destroyed. This year they had a 
drought on top of that. They are beset with problems. 

It was interesting to watch in this country the way the so-called 
collegiate executive system functions. They have a nine-man Execu- 
tive Council, the Presidency of which rotates 12 months among the top 
four members representing the majority party. Every 4 years they 
have another presidential or collegiate election. 

This last year we were witness to a change after 93 years of power 
by the Colorado Party, with the so-called Nationalist or Blanco Party 
taking over. An interesting thing was that a very distinguished 
jurist, President Echegoyen, who h: ad been President for the first year, 
suggested before the dates were set, that he undertake to arrive on 
March 1 or 2 after the inauguration of his successor, President Nar- 
done, Chairman of the Council. This was a rather self-effacing act, 
which you don’t always encounter, and which I thought might be of 
interest to the committee. 

On the whole, I want to repeat that the trip was an unforgettable 
experience, and I think it definitely advanced our interest in the hemi- 
sphere and elsewhere in the free world. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, the new West Indies Federation is among the coun- 
tries that are receiving special assistance in this program? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morcan. How much money is going into the Federation ? 


STATEMENT OF ROLLIN ATWOOD, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR LATIN 
AMERICA, ICA 


Mr. Arwoop. The special assistance figure for 1961 is [security 
deletion]. For the present year we are giving them $500,000, and 
there is a Development Bank in which the British are putting ¢ approxi- 
mately $2.5 million, and the United States will be putting in $2.5 
million. That hasn’t taken place yet. 

Chairman Morean. Is the Federation group working better now? 
Have Trinidad and Jamaica settled their differences ? 

Mr. Atrwoop. No; I can’t say they have settled their differences. 
I think the feeling on the part of Jamaica and Trinidad is that they 
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are trying to work it out. They are for the Federation, for the fed- 
eral government. They are trying to work it out. There are still 
very significant differences as to the formula for representation, to 
what extent the central government should have tight control, to 
what extent the central ewovernment should not have tight control. 

I think the general feeling i is that they are trying their best to work 
toward a federal gov ernment in spite of the difficulties. 

Chairman Morgan. How much money does Haiti get in 1961? 

Mr. Arwoop. [Security deletion. | 

Chairman Morean. Is it an outright grant of money, or how does 
it work ? 

Mr. Atwoop. It is a cash grant—it is not commodities going in to 
be resold. It is a cash grant for which the counterpart money is 
deposited by the Haitian “Government and used in the economic de- 
velopment program of Haiti. It is done in the form of a cash grant 
because it is not feasible to do it in the form of commodities. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Secretary, what was the performance of 
the American ae in supporting the United States at the last 
meeting of the United Nations General Assembly? How did they 
stack up? 

Mr. Rusorrom. As nearly always, I think it was a very varied per- 
formance. I don’t have the exact figures. I will undertake to get 
them for you. 

I think, taking the area as a whole, we received rather solid support 
on all the meaningful issues. There was one notable change, and 
that was in the attitude shown by Cuba, which has traditionally in 
the past found itself in alinement with the United States on most of 
the major issues. This year there was some digression from that 
pattern of cooperation [security deletion]. 

Chairman Morgan. Two years ago, in spite of all the extraordinary 
assistance we had provided ‘to Guatemala, Guatemala didn’t stack up 
very well. How did they do this last time? 

Mr. Rusortom. I don’ t have the percentage count here on votes. I 
have the impression that we received reasonably good cooperation, 
or that we looked on most of the issues from the same point of view. 
I will put it that way. [Security deletion.] We do count on the 
basic commitments of our friends to the same principles that we stand 
for. By and large, our Latin American friends have a similar com- 
mitment, I think, to principles that are reflected in the votes on specific 
issues at the United Nations. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Tabulation of Latin American voting on 25 key issues at the 14th United Nations 
General Assembly, September—December 1959 


When United States 





With Opposite | | abstains 
Countries | United United Abstain Absent iii aici 
States States | 
Yes No 
Argentina_...................- 20 0 2 0 3 0 
Bolivia Leer iz 19 | 1 | 2 | 1 | 2 | 0 
Brazil___.-- ‘ si ietlip 22 0 |} 1 0 1 | l 
Chile _-__- s ccoa tunisia 20 0} 2 0 2) l 
CPUs es ce eacééh 20 0} 2 0 | 2 | 1 
Costa Riea__..___- ones 19 | 0 | 2 2 2 | 0 
Cuba __. uaa 17 3 | 2 0 3 | 0 
Dominican Repub ee ta 19 0 | 3 1 | 1} 1 
Ss eae nant een 19 | 1 1} 1 | 1 
i Gabwadar....-. - 236-5250. 18 | 1 2 2 2 | 0 
Guatemala_.- cecisbsancaacenieel 21 | 0 | 2 0 2 | iY 
Haiti ST S71 eee 20 0} 1 3 | 1 | 0 
EE FE Sa a 23 0 | 0 0 1 1 
mewsen ss Ake Ee bt 18 | 3 | 1 0 3 | 0 
Nicaragua aa. ee ee 19 0 0 + 1 | 1 
Panama’ Pic toateetis Pe ie 20 1 1 0 3 | 0 
Wear i Sr ike ks 19 0 3 0 2 l 
cin 21 0 | 2 0 | l 1 
ee ee ew mee 21 | 1 | 1 0 2 | 0 
NT ee 19 | 2 1 | 0 3 |} ‘ 


~] 





Chairman Moran. Mr. Secretary, I have a copy of the McClellan 
report here and it outlines some of the projects in Bolivia that have 
bogged down, such as the animal vaccine laboratory. What has been 
done to correct some of these conditions mentioned in the report ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I read that report at the time it came out, and be- 
fore asking Mr. Atwood, who I think has more detailed information 
than I do about those specific projects, 1 would like to say that there 
are sometimes instances in a program of this kind—I suppose it is 
inevitable there should be—where there has not been the success that 
we would like to see in achieving the objectives which were established 
in the beginning. 

I think if you look at the program as a whole and consider the point 
from which the program started in 1953, and see where the country 
might have gone and the depths to which it might have sunk if there 
hadn’t been this program, I think we can take some satisfaction in 
having helped a country to maintain itself in a viable state from a 
political and economic standpoint. 

May I refer these points to Mr. Atwood ? 

Chairman Morgan. Take the Villamontes irrigation project. The 
report said the most recent views favor a reappraisal of the project by 
experts before final abandonment and transfer of all equipment. Has 
that been ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Abandoning the project altogether? 

Mr. Arwoop. The decision for abandonment has not been made. 
A review of the project has been made and is being made now. 

I think a little history on that would be helpful to the committee. 
The V illamontes 1 irrigation project was started by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment ’way back at ‘the time, during the war w hen the U nited States 
was attempting to get rubber out of the various countries in Latin 
America. In doing that, I won’t say there was exactly a quid pro 
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quo, but it was part of the total program worked out back in 1941 
and 1942 in order to go forward with the rubber procurement pro- 
gram. 

Some help was put into Villamontes at that time by the United 
States. As you may know, the Bolivian Development Corporation, 
which was a United States-Bolivian corporation to begin with, was set 
up to try to help the development of Bolivia and at the same time get 
the rubber and the tin and the other minerals, we needed, out of Bo- 
livia during the war. 

Following the war, the project did not prosper but after the revolu- 
tion in 1952 the Government again wanted to go forward with that 
project as well as with other projects that you mentioned. They 
wanted to go forward with the Villamontes project again. We made 
certain contributions to it. The engineering studies which had been 
— by the Bolivian engineers were not as complete as the engineer- 

1g studies should be before you really enter into a project. We came 
into this project fairly late, of course. 

The project was again held up when the stabilization program in 
1956 stopped all, or practically all, of the development projects in 
Bolivia. This was in a very strict austerity program which was try- 
ing to bring about monetary stabilization at a time of runaway in- 
flation in Bolivia, where the exchange rate had gone up from 190 to 1 
to 14,000 to 1. With the International Monetary Fund and Treasury 
Department, we went in to try to see if you could stabilize the Bolivian 
economy. At that time this project, plus all the other projects, were 
practically stopped. 

We had to tell the Bolivian Government that they couldn’t put 
their money into it and we weren't going to put ours into it. This 
was in 1956. Therefore, the project was again held up. It hasn’t been 
too successful. It may be in the long range. There may be something 
that can be worked out that will be economical. 

It is an important area in Bolivia. It is down where some of the 
oil developments are taking place. It may be that in 5 years or 10 
vears an irrigation project, making use of what is there now, can go 
forward. 

Of the other projects that were mentioned in the report, the Muy- 
urina school which was described as being overbuilt and not located 
correctly is now operating very successfully and is going forward 
with a very fine educational program in the field of agricultural 
extension. 

Chairman Morean. How about the flour mill ? 

Mr. Atrwoop. The yucca flour mill has not been used as a yucca 
flour mill. That again is a case where, at the time it was decided to 
put in the yucca flour mill, Bolivia was very short of food and it was 
thought that by mixing yucca flour with regular flour you could 
increase the amount of food available to the Indians and that would 
be a sound project. I think at the time it was a fairly sound idea. 
But before the yucea mill ever arrived in Bolivia and got set up, the 
surplus food from the United States and the purchase of food from 
Argentina brought in so much wheat there was no need for mixing 
it with yucca flour and, therefore, the only thing we can do now is 
either try to turn the yucca mill into a starch mill or to sell it, possibly 
to a neighboring country or to set it up in a different fashion. 
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The Cochabamba milk plant is operating. That is not a ren 
we started. It was a project started by UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund. We have taken part in it. 

As of today it is operating and I think you can expect over the 
next few years it may reach an operational stage that is satisfactory. 
The vaccine project is operating. It is playing a pretty important 
part, I think, in producing vaccines for Bolivia. 

As you well know, it is pretty hard to get anything into Bolivia. 
It is terribly costly and, therefore, there are certain industries and 
certain activities that you would carry on in Bolivia that you probably 
wouldn't carry on elsewhere due to the terrific high cost of importing 
these products. 

In other words, if they can produce it themselves even if it is not 
as efficient as we would like to have plants, it may serve a purpose in 
Bolivia. 

These projects now are being worked on carefully and we are trying 
to make as much of them as we can. But it is only in the last year or 
two that we have been able to agree among ourselves that some of 
the development projects, as contrasted with the austerity programs, 
required for stabilization, could go forward. 

It is only really in the last year or so that any serious attention 
has been given to dev elopment as contrasted with stabilization. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Atwood. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bowron. Welcome back, gentlemen. I do have several ques- 
tions. 

First of all: The Latin American programs have been going on 
for some time. Have we any evidence that they have been worth 
while? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe there is evidence that the programs are 
worthwhile. It is the kind of evidence that is hard to measure be- 
cause the programs, some of which were started in 1942 or 1943, 
and are now anywhere from 17 to 18 years old, have been directed 
principally at the base which is necessary for economic and social devel- 
opment, education, public health, and agriculture. 

Since then additional programs in the field of public administra- 
tion and transportation and so on have been added. 

I believe that the general progress which Latin America has made, 
in spite of the setbacks which we see from time to time and in spite 
of such a eer as Cuba, which I think tends to color our thinking 
about the area, can be attributed in a considerable degree to this 
program, Neinine i in mind that we are only putting in a portion of 
the effort to move these important sectors of national life ahead. 

I would say that over the period of 18 years that for every dollar 
that we have spent, there has been at least 2 and possibly 3 dollars 
of Latin American money that has been added to it by the host 
government, 

Mrs. Bouton. Is the increase of literacy in the schools good? Is 
there less illiteracy? Is there really more education 

Mr. Rusorrom. There certainly is an improved rate in literacy. I 
have used this example before and I am not sure whether I have used 
it in this committee to cite the kind of progress that perhaps will 
not be felt for a few more years. But, in the effort to exterminate 
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the ravage of smallpox, which has for centuries decimated the popu- 
lation in Bolivia, there has been carried out successfully in the past 
21% years a national vaccination campaign under this program with, 
of course, the Bolivians themselves participating actively in it. 

It required a great deal of effort to get this done. It encountered 
much resistance on the part of the Indians who were not aware of 
the meaning of this program. In the generations to come, I think 
this will do a great deal to provide a healthy base for the work that 
the Bolivians themselves have to carry forward. 

Mr. Atwood, I wonder if you know of any figures in literacy ad- 

vancement to answer the question ¢ 

Mr. Arwoop. I don’t think we have the aciual figures on literacy. 
We are hoping with the census in 1960 that we will have some good 
statistics for the first time on Latin Americe 

I think in support of what Secretary Rubottom has said, that a 
realization on the part of these countries of the need for education 
is probably the biggest achievement of our program over the last 15 
or 18 years. 

In other words, when we first started the program, no one was 

‘eally interested in doing anything to educate the Indians or the 
pe eat masses of the people. It just wasn’t a part of their life. They 
didn’t consider it important. They didn’t think it was important 
economically or any other way. I think the thing that has happened 
over the last 15 years or so is a realization on the part of these coun- 
tries of the importance of providing public education to the masses 
of the people. 

It is true that they haven’t been able to finance and carry through, 
but I think there is a growing realization throughout the area that 
education of the Indian, and vocational education especially is im- 
portant. The fact is that they are budgeting for it, although their 
budgets are very, very small. They are budgeting for it and I think 
that, as the Secretary said, this change will have to take time to 
reflect. itself in statistics. But the feeling in the countries toward 
literacy has changed. 

Mrs. Bouron. That, I should say, would indicate that those pro- 
grams were producing results. 

May I ask what we are doing in Cuba in the matter of the military 
training program we have down there? Are we continuing it? 

Mr. Runorrom. The military training program has consisted of 
carrying on with the flight training of, I believe, six naval cadets, four 
of whom are still in the United States, a program which began under 
the previous regime and which is a rather extensive program and a 
very costly program, and which they expressed the desire to com- 
plete and which we have carried on, but that is all. 

There has been no shipment of arms under the program since 
March of 1958. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I have no questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I came in late, Mr. Secretary, but on the second page of your state- 
ment I notice that you say every effort must be made to check Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion in the hemisphere and to improve 
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unhealtiiy economic and social conditions upon which communism 
feeds. 

Then you go on to discuss Communist infiltration and methods that 
are designed to prevent it. 

Take the Cuban situation where there is preferential treatment as 
far as sugar goes. We don’t seem to be successful in preventing Com- 
munist infiltration in that area and day after day we get constantly 
more criticism. 

Even Castro is more outspoken in his criticism of the United States 
asserting that we are enslaving Cuba. With our economic assistance 
to Cuba, we don’t seem to be making much headway in getting the 
Communists out of there. 

Is there any suggestion or idea of what we can do? It seems to me 
we have to get some kind of a new approach. 

Mr. Rusorrom. The Cuban situation, I think, is a unique one. It 
does have certain basic ingredients which exist elsewhere in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the world. I think what the program that 
we have been hearing about and reading about and seeing carried 
out under our own eyes—what that seems to be undertaking to do is 
to take the accumulated property and investment of Cubans, Ameri- 
cans, and all others without any discrimination and apparently divide 
it up among many who do not have very much. 

This may bring temporary surcease to the people who have not 
had the standard of living that they have wanted, but I think there 
have been many experiences which show that in the long run this is 
not a viable approach to economic growth and development. What 
we are undertaking to do, and what I think most of our friends in 
Latin America are undertaking to do, is to build from the base up 
so that the people who now have a very low standard of living will 
have a basis, as a result of their own efforts and cooperative efforts 
with their fellow citizens, for achieving a better way of life. 

The allegations that have been made about enslavement and so on, 
I think, are patently ridiculous and they do not stand, of course, the 
examination of any careful person in our opinion. 

Mr. Merrow. That is correct, but the public seems to be with the 
Castro government. He seems to be making progress as far as his 
support is concerned. 

Mr. Ruszorrtom. It is a hard thing to measure, Congressman, as to 
just how much support he has. I think by and large your statement 
is correct, up to now at least there has been a very wide acceptance. 
As a matter of fact, the acceptance ran the whole rank and file of 
the people of Cuba from the most intelligent—including the pro- 
fessional, business, and intellectual community down through the 
middle class—not large as yet, but a growing one—down to the 
peasants and workers. 

This is illustrative of their desire for a change. You can have a 
constructive change that undertakes to do things i in a way that has 
brought progress most certainly in the past; or you can have change 
that in effect seems to be destructive, such as this, which does not 
coincide with our own views—nor, do I think with the views of all 
the Cuban people any more. 

Mr. Merrow. You say the overwhelming majority of people in 
Latin America have rejected the Communist way. That undoubtedly 
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is correct, but the point is, are the Communists gaining? They gained 
in my opinion in Cuba, Are they gaining in other areas, even though 
a majority may be opposed to them at the present time? 

Mr. Rusorrom. In terms of propaganda impact and efforts through 
informational media, the spending of money on exchange programs 
and so on, they are certainly trying to establish a basis for gain. 
I think it is hard to know whether the actual party members are 
growing very much. Sometimes in elections, for example, you have 
more votes for Communist candidates than you have listed party 
members. This is typical, I think, all over the world. 

I think the threat of the Communists in Latin America is more 
serious today than it has ever been. I do not believe that they are 
gaining appreciably though in number of converts. You didn’t 
hear my opening remarks, eee but I stressed that one of 
the benefits of the President’s trip was the message of hope which 
he conveyed. 

I also stressed the fact that he conveyed a message of faith and con- 
fidence in their own efforts to meet the problems. After all, they 
must do the principal part. The message of hope that he conveyed, 
I think, was very important, and also the extended hand—the message 
of a desire on our part to cooperate with them. Jointly, I think we 
can meet the challenge and beat it back; do the positive things that 
have to be done if the people—speaking of the masses of the people— 
are going to have the better way of life which they want, because 
if they don’t get a better way of life through the path of freedom— 
the means of freedom which we seek to help others establish and 
maintain—they are likely to turn in desperation in other directions. 

Mr. Merrow. I just question—you mentioned about building from 
the base, which I think is correct—are our various projects and the 
way we are operating them, the proper way to approach the situation 
from the standpoint ‘of chec king communism ? 

We are doing these things, yet communism seems to be gaining. 

Haven't we to rethink our policy and maybe approach the problem 
from another angle in order to stop communism ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would be the last one to say to this committee 
that everything that we have done or everything that we are doing 
is exactly the way it should be done, or that it has brought the success 
that we had hoped. 

I think we are made up of just plain ordinary human people with 
the same chance for failure or success as others. We are doing our 
best, and I believe that in the rethinking of the program—I know Mr. 
Atwood and I talked about this recently—we are hoping for changes 
in emphasis, changes in approaches and ways that might speed up 
the process that we are seeking to carry out and might help to clinch 
the victory, if you please. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keiiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very delighted to hear that in your judgment 
the trip of President Eisenhower created so much good will. 

Can you tell me what criticisms of U.S. foreign policy you received 
while you were on the trip from the foreign officials of the nations 


visited ? 


Mr. Rusorrom. From the—— 
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Mrs. Ketriy. From the foreign officials of the nations visited. 

Mr. Rusorrom. In the course of the conversations, while on the 
whole, approval was expressed of what we are doing in global terms 
and in specific terms as far as Latin America is concerned, I think 
that there is certainly a desire for increased cooperation. 

If you want to translate that into an implied criticism, I suppose 
vou could, maybe there hasn’t been as much cooperation as they would 
have liked. As much as anything, I would say in all countries there 
is a desire for increased trade opportunity with the United States. 
Most. of these countries, all the ones that we visited, have goods that 
they can sell and want to sell. If they can’t sell in the U.S. market, 
they want to sell somewhere else and have to sell somewhere else. 

While in the case of Brazil, for example, we buy large amounts of 
coffee and in the case of Chile we buy copper: we provide investment 
which helps them to sell in other hard currency markets much of 
their coffee, or other products. In the case of Argentina and in the 
ease of Uruguay our economies are competitive rather than comple- 
mentary insofar as trade is concerned. 

They grow agricultural produets, principally the kind of things that 
we grow here. They chafe under the restrictions which they find— 
dve to one reason or another—curtail the entry of their goods into 
this market. 

Mrs. Keriy. Was there any request in Argentina that beef should 
be increased as an export into this country? Was that brought up? 

Mr. Rurorrom. The herds decreased over the years of the Peronist 
dictatorship and they have had a large job in rebuilding their herds, 
so to export beef—let alone in an increased amount—they have faced 
difticulties. Their market for canned beef. however, is a good one, 
not only here, but elsewhere in the world. They can sell more. 

Mrs. Keniy. In other words, vou say 

Mr. Rveorrom. This last vear we did imnose a restriction on the 
entry into the United States of cured beef. We heard some discussion, 
indeed some complaints on that score. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do I understand that no other criticism except request 
for increased trade was discussed? Has the President made any de- 
termination that there should be a change made in this program as 

a result of this trip ? 

Mr. Runorrom. I don’t believe there has been a determination that 
there should be a radical change in the program. TI imagine you 
heard his report tothe Nation. 

Mrs. Ketry. I read the reviews of it. 

Mr. Rvurorrom. He gave indication, IT think, of our desire to en- 
large the already substantial area of cooperation with Latin America. 
T am hoping, as I know Mr. Atwood is, that we may find ways and 
means of changing emphasis, for example, in the programs to be able 
to do more that seems to be necessary now, T think we have made 
enoneh nrogress in some of the programs to make a shift in emphasis. 

Mrs. Kerry. One other thing I wanted to know. On this page, 
what is this? 

Tt. is zero as far as Latin Ameries is concerned. T note that in 
1957 the private investment down there was very large, but as of 
1959 it is practically nil. Is that due to the pickup by Development 
Loan or what is it due to? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. You mean in 1957? 

Mrs. Ketriy. 1959. You note there is a great deal in 1957 but when 

you get down to 1959 there is nothing as far as private enterprise. 
" Mr. Rusorrom. If you will notice the very large proportion of the 
1957 investment figure, which is private and which is in the field of 
petroleum, that was because the Venezuelan Government in that year 
issued concessions which had been pending for a number of years. 

There was a very large flow of private investment by a number of 
companies into petroleum in Venezuela. That is really not a normal 
year. A better basis of comparison, I think, would be 1956 or 1955. 
The 1958 and 1959 figures have held up reasonably well. 

Mr. Ketty. Pardon. I did not hear. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I say the 1958 and 1959 figures look much more 
satisfactory, if you compare them with 1955 or 1956 than if you com- 
pare them with 1957, which was a unique year because of a very heavy 
inflow of petroleum investment in Venezuela that year. 

Mrs. Ketiy. There must be other investments. My question is: 
Has there been a cutoff of private investment in Latin America as 
the point on this last chart shows? 

Mr. Arwoop. In 1959 the upper portions cannot be completed. In 
other words, the private investment which appears in this shaded 
area for 1958 vou notice is not included for 1959. Data are not avail- 
able. 

We don’t believe there has been any great change. We would esti- 
mate about $600 million above this line, but it is not shaded in, as 
you notice. 

Mrs. Keiiy. That is an increase, then / 

Mr. Arwoop. That is the estimate. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I was wondering if the Development Loan has picked 
that up in place of private loans? 

Mr. Atrwoopv. No. The Development Loan Fund is shown sep- 
arately. 

Chairman Morean. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have no particular questions to ask. I just wan‘ 
to make the observation that there seems to be a repetition of history 
in our problems as they come along. 

At the end of the war, the Communists probed everywhere. The 
most urgent threat was in Europe, because of its obvious strategic 
importance. We concentrated on Europe and, despite the difficulties, 
it came through. During that same period the Communists probed 
in Asia and made a lot of headway before our Government took it 
seriously. Then we worked on free Asia and it has turned the corner, 
partly, of course, due to the Communist actions in Tibet and India, 
and so on. 

In the Middle East also they have probed. We didn’t pay enough 
attention to it at first. Finally we did, and since Lebanon I think 
that, if anything, we are holding our own, or even gaining a little as 
the people there learn more firsthand about the Communists. 

They continue to probe on the last two frontiers, Africa and Latin 
America, to which we haven’t paid too much attention, and they have 
made gains. They are still making gains as you said to Mrs. Bolton. 
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If we will go at it in earnest in these two places, as we have done else- 
where, the rightness on our side and the soundness of the help we can 
give, as contrasted to the phoniness of Communist promises and 
protestations—the truth ultimately: becomes known—can justify a 
more optimistic picture than sometimes seems to be the case. 

I don’t mean we should lie down. I know we have to work harder 
thanever. But basically, this hemisphere doesn’t want to come under 
Communist rule. If they see that there is hope with us, we will to- 
gether pull through. I don’t envy you your job, but I am not as 
pessimistic as some seem to be. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rubottom, is it true that when you sent an Ambassador to Cuba 
a couple of years ago you called in a reporter from the New York 
Times to brief him ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. No, sir. 

Mr. Hays. That statement is categorically not true? I am _ not 
meaning you personally, but was the reporter whose columns continue 
to praise Castro called in to brief the Ambassador ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The Ambassador who went to Cuba, you are refer- 
ring to Ambassador Smith. 

Mr. Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Rusorrom. He had lunch, I believe, with the New York Times 
editorial board, which is a rather common occurrence with many 
Ambassadors. I have noticed these statements and I inquired of my 
staff the other day. As far as I have been able to ascertain, nobody 
called in anybody for any particular briefing. This particular New 
York Times man might have been present. at the luncheon. 

Mr. Hays. In any decision on policy in Cuba, I suppose you would 
be consulted about it ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes; I think that is a safe assumption. 

Mr. Hays. When Castro makes his demand in a few days that we 
get out of Guantanamo, are you going to recommend we should get 
out? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I wouldn’t say so. 

Mr. Hays. You are going to change your course a little bit ? 

Mr. Ruszorrom. I don’t know how to interpret that question, but 
to answer it, I wouldn’t recommend that we get out; no, sir. 

Mr. Hays. Weren’t you the one who was the architect of the policy 
that we shouldn’t do anything to keep Castro from coming into power, 
but on the contrary we should encourage it if we could? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I wouldn’t say so at all. The United States 

Mr. Hays. Whose, then, was the idea of putting an embargo on 
weapons to the then legitimate Government of Cuba? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman, I think if you would examine the 
Cuban situation in the last 2 years prior to the coming to power of 
Castro, including the landing on November 30—I believe it was of 
1956—with some 11 survivors, that you would conclude that military 
power was not the answer to the Cuban situation. 

The continued shipment of arms into the Caribbean was certainly 
contributing to an increase in tension all over the area. That was 
the real basis for the decision 








Mr. Hays. I have no brief for the Batista government. I wouldn’t 
dispute what you say might not be true, when you say that the con- 
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tinued shipment of arms into the Caribbean—what about the military 
assistance group in Haiti? Who made that decision? Isn’t that con- 
tributing to tension ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. We havea small program. 

Mr. Hays. Never mind; it is there. 

Mr. Rusorrom. The situation in Haiti is different from that in 
Cuba. We have a small naval training unit there which was re- 
quested by the Government. [Security deletion. ] 

After a very long, and I would say prayerful consideration, we de- 
cided to send = group there. 

Mr. Hays. I don’t think that is a good excuse. Batista twisted 
your arm and you didn’t respond to that twist. You did respond to 
a feeble twist from Haiti. 

Mr. Rusorrom. The point is, Congressman Hays, Batista had all 
the power he needed if that were the key to success in beating back the 
revolution. 

Mr. Hays. Why are you continuing a program of $300,000 in Cuba 
now the way Castro is acting? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Are you referring to the technical cooperation 
program ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. I don’t think the taxpayers in my district want 
Castro to get a dime of U.S. sugar subsidy, technical assistance, or 
anything else and neither dol. Why are you doing it? 

Mr. Rusorrom. It is a tough decision to make. 

Mr. Hays. It is not tough for me to make. I am going to vote 
against the whole program if that is in there. I will “tell you that 
right now. 

Mr. Rusorrom. They have requested it and they are enthusiasti- 
cally cooperating with a small program of education. 

Mr. Atwoop. It is in public administration and vocational educa- 
tion and civil aviation for safety work at the airports and a little 
research in the agricultural college. This program doesn’t really 
support either the Government that was there or the Government that 
is there now. This program is reall ae with the people out in 
the countryside. It is a program that we feel is helping to bring 
about conditions which will result in a more sane and more solid de- 
cision on the part of the people regarding the future. But it is not a 
question of giving aid to the Government. This program consists of 
U.S. technicians who have been asked for in specifin fields. They try 
to assist the people in improving their methods of operating in the 
field of agriculture, in civil aviation, and in vocational education. 

Mr. Hays. You are not so naive that you don’t think if that pro- 
gram works Castro won’t take credit for it and if anything goes 
wrong, he won’t blame us? 

Mr. Arwoop. I think he will take credit for it. That doesn’t bother 
me too much, if the program does succeed. We get blamed no matter 
what happens. That side I am not really worried about either. The 
thing that worries me is whether the people who are working with 
us have a sincere desire to improve and to set up 4-H Clubs which 
certainly are not going to aid communism, to set up better handling of 
——— that go through Cuba, and to set up better methods of agri- 
culture 

I think if there is any criticism of our carrying on a program in 
Cuba, it is because we didn’t carry on enough. Hindsight i is a pretty 
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good thing—maybe if we started 10 or 12 years ago helping the people 
to bring about a sound land reform program in Cuba, which is essen- 
tial to the development of that island, some of these things wouldn't 
have happened. 

Mr. Hays. That is possible, but on the other hand, I think if you 
are around 10 years from now, your hindsight is going to look even 
better than your foresight is looking at the moment. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MoreGan. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, as a result of the President’s trip to Latin America, 
is there going to be any change in the emphasis in the mutual security 
program in Latin America ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I have already referred to the fact, Congressman, 
that we are reviewing the whole program to seek possible changes in 
emphasis that might give it a sharper impact, more precise effect in 
the areas that obviously need attention. 

Mr. SeLpEN. Do you anticipate, however, any changes as far as the 
present bill is concerned / 

Mr. Ruporrom. No, sir. 

Mr. SELDEN. In other words, your present recommendation will not 
be changed? Any changes will be in the future program / 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SeuDen. A request has been made by the Executive to repeal 
one section in the bill which was put in it last year. That section 
provides that the aggregate amount of funds which may be obligated 
or reserved during the fiscal year 1960 for furnishing military assist- 
ance to American “Republic s shall not exceed the aggregate amount of 
funds in reserve for such purposes during the year 1959. 

I noticed on page 3 of the summary that the ‘expenditure for mili- 
tary assistance in fiscal year 1959 was $52,653, 000, and that the esti- 

mated expenditure for fiscal year 1960 is $66,907,000. Is the increase 
that is shown in this summary for funds for 1960 a violation of this 
particular section of the Mutual Security Act? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We do not consider that that was in violation, Con- 
er essman, of the restrictive clause which was written into last year’s 
egislation. As a matter of fact, I believe that section 103(c) of the 
act: specifically permits sales without regard to the restrictions of sec- 
tion 105. This was actually pointed out to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee last year during the hearings. 

The increase which you are alluding to in this table is attributable 
to the sales program, isn’t it, General Hartel? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. F. 0. HARTEL, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


General Harret. Yes. There were $5,500,000 credit sales financed 
in 1959. When you deduct that from $52,653,000, it brings the total 
amount for grant programs to $47,153,000, which is then the amount 
of money which we could not exceed for similar programs in 1960. 
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Mr. Sevpen. $47 million ? 

General Harren. $47,153,000. 

Mr. Sevpen. Does that conform with the language in the amend- 
ment? Was that amount obligated or reserved during fiscal year 
1959? 

General Harrext. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Setpen. What is the estimated amount to be spent during 
fiscal year 1960? 

General Harre. $44 million. By the same deduction, we take the 
credit financing of $22.8 million from the total program of $66.9 
million. 

Mr. Sevpen. Then the difference between the $52 million and the 
$47 million was the amount of military equipment sold; is that right? 

General Harrev. Yes. 

Mr. Setpen. That amount was not military grants? 

General Harre.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. This year—1960—it will be, as far as grants are con- 
cerned, $3 million below 1959. Although the figure here shows a 
difference, it is primarily additional sales. Is that correct ? 

General Harren. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. What are your estimated sales in your proposed fiscal 
year 1961 budget ? 

General Harrex. $18 million. 

Mr. Sevpen. You are dropping down to—— 

General Harret. About $49 million for grant-aid. 

Mr. Sevpen. Yet, you are showing an increase in military grants? 

General Harte. That is correct, sir, in 1961. 

Mr. Sevpen. What is the reason for that ? 

General Harret. The P.C.H. & T., which is packing and erating, 
handling, and transportation, has gone up to almost $6 million in 1961 
as compared with $3 million in 1960, and compared to approximately 
$3 million in 1959. Also training has been increased. 

Mr. Setpen. Why ? 

General Harre.. Just because of the nature of the program and the 
materials that are being delivered in 1961 from previous programs. 
The training program has gone up to $10 million in 1961 as compared 
to $8.7 million in 1960 and $4.7 million in 1959. 

Mr. Sevpen. The training is included in this figure? 

General Harrex. That is correct. 

Mr. Seinen. Is that item included in the $49 million figure? 

General Harret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. How much has the amount for training been 
increased ? 

General Harret. $10 million in 1961 compared to $8.7 million in 
1960, and $4.7 million in 1959. We feel—this is an estimate of require- 
ments, Congressman Selden, of the amount of money we will require 
for training. We may not spend $10 million in training. 

In other words, this figure of $47 million may not be exceeded. 

Mr. Sevpen. As far as I am personally concerned, I endorse the 
training program. I think it pee great benefits. But is there 
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any increase in 1961 as far as the military hardware grants are con- 
cerned over 1959 and 1960 ? 
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General Harret. There has been a decrease in 1961 in every grant 
materiel program except in Brazil. That was due to this third incre- 
ment of the 4-year special program that we have for Brazil. 

Mr. Seuvpen. The 4-year program in Brazil is in payment of the 
missile-tracking station ? 

General Harren. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. How near are we to finishing that obligation ? 

General Harren. With the 1961 figures we will have all but [security 
deletion] a small increment programed. In other words, in 1962 we 
will program [security deletion] the last increment which will wind 
up the special program. 

Mr. Setpen. Will that constitute a drop from [security deletion ] 
a drop of almost [security deletion] million as far as Brazil is 
concerned ¢ 

General Harrex. The estimate for fiscal year 1961 is [security dele- 
tion | in Brazil for the package. 

Mr. Setpen. Do you anticipate then there will be a decided reduc- 
tion in military assistance in this program for 1962 in Latin America ? 

General Harte. There probably will be a drop in the program be- 
cause this commitment has been a large portion of it. This year it 
is over 50 percent of the total grant for materiel. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prwcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in the last 8 or 10 years we have assisted Cuba about 
$10,533,000 on military assistance. Of course, we all know how we 
stand down there today. Isn’t it possible in some of these other coun- 
tries to win the governments and lose the people? That is what 
happened in Cuba. 

You made a statement just now that no amount of arms would have 
saved Batista. I am like Mr. Hays. There was 95 percent of the 
people against Batista, but are we paying enough attention to the 
little people in these countries ? 

You say you have a program in Cuba now, research and ee 
training. Research; you have it all over the world. The word “ 
search,”—is that helping hungry people? How are you going ‘s 
teach boys and girls vocational education who can’t read and write 
and especially hungry boys and girls? 

T am not criticizing. I don’t know the answer. I know one thing, 
you can win the government and lose the masses all over the world. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman, these military programs which were 
negotiated in 1952 and "1953 at the time of the Korean crisis, were not 
designed precisely to win governments. They weren’t designed to 
lose the people either. Ican assure you of that. 

They were designed to enable us to maximize cooperation from the 
American countries with strategic shorelines and geographical loca- 
tions, including proximity to the United States. The hemispheric 
defense concept 

Mr. Pincuer. Don’t you believe Cuba is the most anti-American 
Government that is outside of the Iron Curtain today, the masses 
and all? In other words, you have to admit that this program has 
been a failure so far as Cuba is concerned ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Certainly I would agree that there is plenty of anti- 
Americanism in the Cuban Government. About as much so as you 
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could find anywhere. I don’t know whether the anti-Americanism 
4 infiltrated down through all the Cuban people yet. I don’t think 
it has. 

Mr. Pitcuer. It is at least pro-Castro or was in 1956 and 1957 to 
over 90 percent, I would say, pro-Castro, and he is anti-American. 
I think they are anti-American today. 

What we are trying to say is that there is entirely too many projects. 
We have entirely too many people in every one of our missions, fid- 
dling with something that the little people don’t know anything about. 
If you cut out 75 percent of these projects and concentrate on a few 
well-planned projects, direct to the people, if they could see the results 
I think we would have a much better program. Then I think you 
would be able to come up here now and then and say “Refer to this 
project and that project, what a good job we are doing.” You can’t 
refer to many projects except to say that they are out of the Com- 
munists’ hands. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think we could refer to some specific projects. 
IT am sure Mr. Atwood has some here if you want to take the time 
to do it. 

Mr. Pitcner. I didn’t say one, but not many. You can find more 
the other way than you can the ones that lots of us will agree have 
been a success. 

That is all. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I see the total program for fiscal 1961 is exactly 
what it was in fiscal 1960. Is that right? 

Mr. Rusortom. I believe it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is that determination primarily a budgetary one? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We did request some slight increase in the technical 
cooperation program, and after the budget review the figures were 
arrived at which are now the same as 1960. 

Mr. Fascett. In your own opinion are we by virtue of this program 
for fiscal 1961 moving forward, backward, or standing still in Latin 
America ? 

Mr. Rusortom. I think if you consider this program as one segment 
of a total posture of the United States in Latin America we are mov- 
ing ahead. For example, we will have the Inter-American Bank in 
business next year. We are participating in that Bank to a substan- 
tial extent, some $400 million U.S. capital actually will be in it. That 
is to cite one thing which provides another source of capital for the 
economic development that goes with the technical cooperation pro- 
gram in Latin America, which is an institutional building program. 

Mr. Fascett. You are saying we must look at the whole and not 
mutual security by itself, in the sense of accomplishment, despite the 
program for the 2 fiscal years is practically the same? 

r. Rusotrom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascext. I do know, however, that you have a change of 3 per- 
cent from military credit financing to military grant-in-aid. Is that 
purely a bookkeeping item or is there some specific reason for that? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe General Hartel referred a moment ago 
to the reduction in the amount of military credit financing as between 
1960 and 1961. 
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Mr. Fascexu. I am talking about the increase in grants. 

General Harrex. The only increase in grant material to any of the 
countries was to Brazil. In every other country there was a decrease 
in grant as far as material was concerned. 

Mr. Fascett. Was the $18 million credit financing [security dele- 
tion] included in your differential on the total figures for the esti- 
mated program 1960 ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir; $14 million for that country in fiscal year 
1960 and $18 million in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Fascexxt. With respect to Colombia, we show a military assist- 
ance program [security deletion] in 1960. That is all grants, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure it is all grants. 

Mr. Fascetx. I refer you to the statement on page 87 dealing with 
the military assistance program in Colombia under appraisal, the last 
sentence which is not classified : 

The mutual security forces designated for hemispheric defense which are re- 
eoene military assistance represent a small total of the Colombian forces in 
veing. 

Is it to that part of the program to which the [security deletion] 
is allocated ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That small part? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I am sure it is. 

General Harrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, all of the rest of the appraisal and the 
mutual security forces, the mutual security forces shown in the 
shaded area just above that, does that refer to the [security deletion ] ? 

General Harrext. That is right. That is the strength we support. 

Mr. Fascexy. This is that which is applicable only to hemispheric 
defense ? 

General Harte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is the finding made by the President for this 
particular country ? 

General Harret. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Is that finding in writing? 

General Harrex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascexx. It is submitted to you with respect to all Latin 
American countries ? 

General Harrex. Yes,sir. All eligible countries. 

Mr. Fasce.t. Is that same condition, then, true with respect to the 
program in Uruguay ? 

That is on page 251, where fiscal 1961 we have a slight increase of 
[security deletion] in military assistance, [security deletion] as 
against $3.3 million last year. 

General Harte. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. You wiped out technical assistance. That [security 
deletion] applies to the mutual security forces designated for hemi- 
spheric defense ? | 

General Harter. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceiu. This is only a small portion of the total Uruguayan 
forces in being which is what you state on page 253 of the book ? 
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General Harrev. That is right. They have a total of [security de- 
letion] forces in being, of which we support [security deletion]. 

Mr. Fascert. What is that statement just above appraisal of coun- 
try forces on active military strength, which says [security deletion ] 
of which [security deletion | is internal. 

General Harret. Those are internal police. 

Mr. Fascety. Active military strength, means internal police ? 

General Harret. They include it in their strength; yes, sir. They 
are paramilitary organizations. 

Mr. Fasceti. What part of that [security deletion]? With our 
[security deletion } milfion dollars we support [security deletion] ? 

General Harret. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetxi. That [security deletion] mutual security force is part 
of [security deletion] the total active military strength ? 

General Harrev. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceti. Of which half of it, just about half of it, is internal 
security forces which is police ? 

General Harret. That is correct, we do not support that internal 
security force, of course. Our mutual security 

Mr. Fasceti. [Security deletion.] We don’t do it [security dele- 
tion | ? 

General Harter. We support only those units listed under the mu- 
tual security forces which are committed for regional defense. 

Mr. Fascett. Which are allocated to hemispheric defense? I fol- 
low you. 

General Harret. That is right. 

Mr. Fascett. Uruguay’s troubles are primarily economic, are they 
not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would say so. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is what it says in the book. They are having 
tremendous Communist infiltration in Uruguay, are they not? 

Mr. Ruszorrom. It isa problem. 

Mr. Fasceiu. It was a source of concern to us on the President’s 
recent trip, was it not? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Some concern, yes. 

_ Mr. Fascetn. The fact is, though, we have no economic program 
in Uruguay at all, do we? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We have made loans to Uruguay. We have no 
special assistance program. 

Mr. Fascety. No technical cooperation program ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. We have a very, very small program. 

Mr. Fasceti. We don’t have any budgeted for fiscal 1961? 

Mr. Rvusorrom. No. There is still some expression of interest on 
their part, and they have just passed, after nearly 10 years of con- 
sideration, an agreement which could, I would say, bring about a 
greater expression of interest in technical cooperation than they have 
ever shown before. 

_ Mr, Fascert. Do you have a feeling that our program in Uruguay 
is strictly “hang-on-to-what-we-have-with-the-help-of-the-military”’? 

Mr. Rusorrom. No. I think, Congressman, that Uruguay has a 


hemisphere defense role which she was assigned, and which this 
program 
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Mr. Fasceti. We will admit she has that. We will have to admit, 
will we not, that it is minor? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, I will admit that. 

Mr. Fasceix. Let us talk about the Communist problem now. 

Mr. Ruzorrom. The Communist problem is a severe one there. It 
is one which they are undertaking to meet by trying to provide 
economic opportunity for their people. They are the ones who talk 
in strongest terms about their desire to increase trade with the United 
States. Ireferredtothatearlier. They did lay out before us projects 
totaling a substantial amount in the form of loans which they would 
like to hive from the United States or from other agencies. 

Mr. Fascexu. This is for Development Loan Fund consideration, 
and other 

Mr. Rusorrom. World Bank and even private. The total actually 
I think, which has been publicized, was $137 million. 

Mr. Fasceiit. We had no such action heretofore? This is some- 
thing new and optimistic ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. These are new projects looking ahead. We have 
loaned money to Uruguay in the past. I am very hopeful that we 
will find a satisfactory, mutually satisfactory, basis for lending to 
them in the future. 

Mr. Fasceti. Have I some more time? 

Chairman Morean. Your time has expired. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have before me a column which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor headed “Eisenhower Takes Antidictator 
Stand.” Iread from it: 

For many years one of the bitterest complaints against U.S. policy in Latin 
America has been the charge that it has consistently supported dictatorships in 


the hemisphere. Taking note of this charge the President said in an almost 
angry tone that it was ridiculous— 


and then there is a quotation from the President. 


Surely— 
He said— 


no nation loves liberty more, or more sincerely prays that its benefits and deep 
human satisfaction may come to all peoples, than does the United States. We— 


this is the President speaking again— 


We repudiate dictatorship in any form, right or left. Our role in the United 
States, in the Organization of American States, in two World Wars and in Korea 
stands as a beacon to all who love freedom. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish to ask this question: Was this statement by 
the President a prepared statement by the Department as a state- 
— of policy, or did the President make this statement off the 
cuff ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I believe that statement was from one of his 
speeches, Congressman. The President, of course, speaks for him- 
self when he speaks. I wouldn’t say that the Department pre- 
pared the remarks for him. He also certainly speaks for the U-S. 
Government when he speaks. 

Mr. Saunp. I am glad to hear that. In other words, this is a 
statement of policy ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. The same—— 
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Mr. Saunp. If it was a prepared speech it was a statement of 
policy. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Practically the same statement was made by Sec- 
retary Herter in Santiago last fall in a meeting. 

Mr. Saunp. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morecan. Mr. O’Hara, my apologies to you. I didn’t 
see you come in the room. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. GatitaGuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to get back to Cuba. When the Secretary was here 
he indicated to us that there was a program of, he said, around a mil- 
lion dollars of technical assistance. We see it is somewhat less than 
that. 

Mr. Rusortom. I believe he sent back a correction by Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Yes, sir. I was interested in your remark where 
you indicated that there was a request by the Cuban Government for 
a continuation of this program. When did we receive this request ? 

Mr. Ruzorrom. I believe the request has come in from the partici- 
pants, the agencies with which we are working. As far as I know, 
we have not received a formal request from the Cuban Government 
through the Foreign Office; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Atrwoop. That is correct. The procedure that is followed in 
this program of technical cooperation is that the requests come usually 
from the working level in the ministries, and then up through the 
minister, and the agreements, the project agreements, are signed by 
the ministers and the project agreements in Cuba were all signed, I 
think they were all signed, during May and June of last year by the 
present regime. 

As you know, those project agreements call for certain deposits on 
our part, certain deposits on their part, and certain cooperative meas- 
ures to be taken on their part. In each of the projects that we are 
carrying on at the present time the Cuban ministries and the agencies 
within the ministries are carrying forward with these projects mak- 
ing their deposits regularly as we are, and seem to be extremely en- 
thusiastic about continuing them, and are approaching us regarding 
additional cooperative work in each of these projects. 

Mr. GatLacHer. When was the last approach made? 

Mr. Atwoop. The last formal signing of project agreements, which 
is the formal part of our program, was last May and June. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. When was the last request made for the enlarge- 
ment of the program ? 

Mr. Arwoop. I think the last request was in the field of public 
administration about a month or two ago. I would have to check 
that and give you the exact day. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I would like to receive that because that was the 
question I asked the Secretary. He seemed to agree that we should 
have some sort of a manifestation of intent on their part in view of 
the recent developments in Cuba. 

I am just wondering what we might consider a manifestation of 
intent from the average country with which we carry on these pro- 
grams. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
CuBAN REQUESTS FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The basic Bilateral Agreement for Technical Cooperation between Cuba and 
the United States was signed on June 20, 1951, during the regime of Cuban 
President Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras. This agreement has continued in effect 
during the Batista regime and the present Castro regime. 

Existing technical cooperation activities were most recently jointly reviewed 
on a formal basis during May and June of 1959. Project agreements executed 
during this review period are as follows: 

(a) Agricultural Investigations Commission.—Proag signed May 26, 1959, by 
USOM and Dr. Humberto Sori Martin, Minister of Agriculture. Cuban con- 
tribution is $100,000. 

(b) Agricultural economics (farm management) .—Proag signed June 26, 1959, 
by USOM and Dr. Justo Carrillo, President, Bank of Agricultural and Industrial 
Development de Cuba. Cuban contribution is $15,000. 

(c) Civil aviation—Proag signed June 16, 1959, by USOM and Commandante 
Julio Camacho Aguilera, Ministry of Transportation and President of Civil 
Aviation Commission. Cuban contribution is $110,000. 

(ad) University Central (Santa Clara).—Proag signed May 14, 1959, by USOM 
and Dr. Mariano Rodriguez Bolveira, rector, Central University at Las Villa. 
Cuban contribution is $96,000. 

(e) Public administration—Census and Statistical Organization.—Proag 
signed May 27, 1959, by USOM and Dr. Jose M. Suarez Solis y Mas, Director, 
Office of the Census. Cuban contribution is $35,000. 

(f) Public administration—Statistical Training Center—Proag signed June 
26, 1959, by USOM and Dr. Regine Boti Leon, Ministry of Economic Council. 
Cuban contribution is $35,000. 

(9) General and miscellaneous (technical support)—No Proag involved. 
Cuban contribution is $5,000. 

These projects have been informally reviewed with various Cuban officials 
on a number of occasions since. The agreements itemize the agreed contribu- 
tions to a specific undertaking of both the United States and the Government 
of Cuba. As of this date all agreed upon contributions by the Government of 
Cuba, whether in cash or in kind, have been forthcoming. 

The most recent request by the Government of Cuba for an expansion of the 
program was made on January 19, 1960, and was concerned with participant 
training in the field of community development. The Ministry of Social Welfare 
requested that ICA arrange for a 6-month training course in the United States. 
This request was approved. The Government of Cuba provided the cost of 
international travel and issued the appropriate exit visa. The participant 
arrived in the United States for training on February 5, 1960. A request for 
program expansion in the field of public administration was received in Sep- 
tember—November 1959. 

In addition to the above examples of requests by the Government of Cuba 
for program expansion, U.S. technicians recruited in prior years, some of whom 
were assigned during the Batista regime, are continuing their assignments in 
Cuba and are receiving the support and cooperation of the operating ministries 
to a degree probably in excess of that experienced during the Batista regime. 
During the Castro regime, up to the present time, there have been no requests 
by the Government of Cuba for the discontinuation of any projeet or any outward 
evidence on the part of the Government of Cuba that it contemplates any alter- 
ation in the longstanding association between the United States and Cuba for 
technical cooperation purposes. 

The extension of individual projects, and hence of the total program, is under 
continuing reexamination by both countries. The result of this reexamination 
determines those projects which are mutually agreed upon for extension. This 
year it has been determined that approval on the part of the Cuban Government 
will rest with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The signature of the Ministry 
on the several project agreements will thus constitute a reaffirmation on the 
part of the Cuban Government of its desire for continuation of the technical 
cooperation program. 


Mr. Atwoop. We consider the manifestation of intent the continu- 
ation of a project whereby they make their cash deposits and supply 
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their technicians to the project month by month, week by week. 
These projects are seosteniads in the same way we would with any 
other country. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Have they made a deposit in the last week or 
month ? 

Mr. Atwoop. That I would have to check. These projects are 
going forward with the Cuban cooperation continuing. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Could you also check? 

Mr. Arwoop. I can check 

Mr. Gatitacuer. When the last request was made for an enlarge- 
ment of this program ? 

Mr. Atwoop. Yes, sir. This is not a formal request, you under- 
stand, Congressman. These requests 

Mr. Ga.iacHer. I assume that it would be a request by someone 
in authority, whatever your working protocol may be with the organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Arwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Gaciacuer. I am just wondering whether or not that request 
made by whatever echelon or authority makes these requests, whether 
or not. it is inconsistent with the governmental policy of Cuba, in view 
of what the top level seems to think about us. 

Mr. Arwoop. Of course, it is up to the minister in whose area the 
project is being carried on to determine whether the project is contrary 
to the interests of the other government, and, if so, the same way if it 
was contrary to the interests of the U.S. Government we would notify 
them that we were not continuing. 

We have received no such request from the Cuban Government. 

Mr. GatLaGuEr. Despite what they may say about us publicly, and 
officially, formally and informally, will we just carry on the program 
and ignore the top-level opinion of our beneficent attitude toward 
them ? 

Mr. Atwoop. I think as long as we feel these projects are in the 
interest of the U.S. Government, we would continue them unless the 
Cuban Government said they wanted to stop them. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think this whole matter of our relations with 
Cuba, and particularly relationship of this kind is something that we 
keep under continuing review. 

Mr. GatiacueEr. I would like to know what the latest report is 
since Mr. Herter was down here. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Mr. who was down ? 

Mr. GatiacHer. Mr. Herter, the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Rusorrom. You mean was here? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Yes. He said he felt it was probably under con- 
tinual review, and would send up a report to us as to when the last 
manifestation was received from the Cuban Government in connection 
with this program. 

I would like to know whether or not. we have such a manifestation 
of intent. 

Mr. Rusotrom. Up until today, Congressman, I think you are war- 
ranted in the assumption that we still think this very, very limited 
program provides us enough accommodation for our own interest in 
the sense of contact with the Cuban people to warrant going ahead. 

It certainly would not be warranted to say that we are for all time 
making that decision, or that we don’t take seriously the kind of 
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accusations and complaints which you have referred to, and which I 
find just as offensive as you do. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I assume that in your opinion the program is 
warranted. 

What I am trying to find out is whether or not we have received any 
declaration of intent by Cuba that they want to continue to partici- 
pate in this program ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Their failure up to now to repudiate the basic agree- 
ment which we have there, I believe we have one there-—— 

Mr. Gaxiacuer. The basic agreement was with the Batista gov- 
ernment and they have repudiated. 

Mr. Rusorrom. No, it was with a prior government. I think they 
wanted to continue. But we will get the information that you want, 
as to their desire for this, a participation, by putting in their funds. 

Mr, Gatiacuer. I would like to receive it. I would like to correct 
the record a little bit, and state for the record, Mr. Atwood pointed 
out the situation would not have deteriorated if we had 10 or 12 years 
ago instituted a land reform program, assistance program. 

Wouldn’t the same be true if we had done it 6 or 7 years ago? 

Mr. Arwoop. The question of the timing is, of course, open to 
question. I just wanted to—— 

Mr. Gauiacuer. I just wanted to point out that it is not necessarily 
somebody else’s baby, which you infer. 

Mr. Hays. It would be interesting to know how you go about 
instituting a land reform program in some other country. 

Mr. Atrwoop. I will be glad to discuss that. We have done that in 
half a dozen countries in Latin America, and are proposing to do it 
in several others. But basically it has to have an indication on the 
part of the people in that country that they are interested in and 
determined to go forward with a sound program that we can mutually 
agree to. 

Mr. Hays. I will be interested to see how you doctor this transcript 
up because if that statement is ever published you are really in trouble 
in South America, if you sit around and say we have instituted a land 
reform in six or seven countries. We may have instigated it, may have 
done something about it, but when you say we have done it I think that 
would be a dynamite bomb, and I will be interested to see how you 
doctor that transcript. 

Mr. Gautiacuer. I would like one other question. 

Mr. Arwoop. On that point, I don’t think whether we instituted it, 
or not, we don’t institute a program until the other country has indi- 
cated a desire—— 

Mr. Hays. That is why you and I are in disagreement. I don’t 
think the Batista government had any desire to institute a land re- 
form program. I was asking you how you do it. You made the 
statement if we had done this 10 years ago things would have been 
different. How do you do it? 

Mr. Arwoop. It could have been done. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Why didn’t we startit ? 

Mr. Hays. There are some politicians on this committee, too, Mr. 
Atwood. We have been around a long time in politics. 

Mr. Atwoop. I am fully aware of that. 

Mr. Hays. Don’t throw those statements out unless you want them 
picked up. 
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Chairman Morgan. You have 1 more minute. 

Mr. GatLtacuer. With regard to our assistance program, the devel- 
opment of a modern civil service and personnel system, how is this 
working out down there in Cuba now. They seem to have a simple 
civil service system which they have found workable—if you have a 
beard, you are in, and, if not, you are out. 

Mr. Arwoop. it is a queer situation. As Secretary Rubottom said, 
it is unique, 

Mr. GauiaGcuer. It sure is. 

Mr. Atwoop. At the same time, the situation that you describe ex- 
ists, they are asking us to help them in reorganization of the manage- 
ments of various of their departments within their ministries. 

Mr. Gautiacuer. Again, how recently, or are we still going under 
the request of the Batista regime ? 

Mr. Arwoop. This is during the last fall. I will have to give you 
the exact dates. 

Mr. Gaxiacuer. I will be glad to get exact dates on all the pro- 
grams, including what liaison we carry on. 

Mr. Atwoop. The liaison, as I indicated previously, is continuous. 
But the indications from our counterparts in the Cuban Government, 
I could get you the exact dates. The Ministry of Agriculture, for in- 
stance, has specifically asked for increased work and experiment sta- 
tions. They have asked us to go forward with the program that is 
helping to develop the KENAF project, which is a new project, 
which would help them diversify. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare is interested in the situation—it is 
not the program under UNNRA—it is the Ministry of Social Welfare 
asking for a community program. We have the Director General of 
the Tribune of Accounts asking for public administration assistance 
for the National Economic Council. We have a request for a fisheries 
project which we have determined not to go forward with at this time. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. I assume that these requests are there. I would 
like to get it updated so we know what dates we have. 

Also the dates that they made the request for an increased program 
over and above that. I would like very much if we could get our side 
out on this. They condemn us from one side of their mouth, and then 
from the other side ask us to assist them. Both the Cuban people 
and the people of the United States have a right to and should know. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssrern. It seems a strange situation. For the first time I 
hear this morning of the things that we are still doing despite the 
things that they are saying about us. Don’t you think that from a 
strategic standpoint it would be beneficial if we were to require that 
the Cuban Government make formal requests for further assistance, 
in view of the fact that there is a new Government in Cuba, rather 
than have people in lower echelons deal with people in lower echelons 
in our Government? These requests can thereupon be made public. 

Mr. Rusortrom. I agree we ought to have a reexpression on their 
part that they desire these programs. We will get you the informa- 
tion, that these requests that Mr. Atwood has referred to have come 
from pretty high policymaking officials in the ministries. The minis- 
tries, of course, do speak for the Government. 

We will undertake to get a reexpression to indicate that they want 
the program. 
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Mr. Farsstern. You agree that it would be salutary in view of what. 
has been transpiring lately ? ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir, I think I would like to have that, myself. 

Mr. Farestein. It is a request for one member of the Foreign A ffairs 
Committee that that be done. 

Mr. Jupp. If they don’t come out with a new expression from the 
top, I think publicity ought to be given to just what you have told 
us, that lower echelons are asking us for this aid while the other guy 
is going on the TV denouncing us. 

Mr. Farsstern. Here I am on this committee and I know nothing 
about this. It would appear all we are doing is crushing them under- 
neath our heel. 

Mr. Hays. It is amazing because like I say, all the time their left 
hand doesn’t know what the right hand is doing, and I am not talking 
just about Cuba. 

Mr. Farsstern. I have heard various comments and I would like 
to have the opinion of a responsible source, and so I am asking you: 
In your opinion is the Cuban Government Communist, as it is gener- 
ally understood, as the term, “Communist,” is generally understood ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman, I don’t know whether the Cuban Gov- 
ernment is Communist. I would say this to you, that it doesn’t make 
a lot of difference insofar as the treatment being given the United 
States because the expressions of anti-Americanism by Prime Minister 
Castro and others, have been so severe that they play directly into the 
hands of the Communists. 

The Communists couldn’t say anything that would be more mis- 
leading, more insidious than the attacks on the United States that 
have been made recently. 

Mr. Farssretn. The reason that I ask this question is that I have 
listened to television, statements by responsible people, not only of 
this Government, but of other governments, people associated with 
other governments high up that I recognize as being responsible people 
and they say the Cuban Government is not Communist. They make 
an unequivocal statement and you have others say otherwise. 

That is why I make this inquiry of you whom I consider a responsi- 
ble person and whose opinion is worthy of attention. It will appear in 
the record which will be open to the public, unless you delete it. That 
is the reason I would like an unequivocal statement or opinion on 
your part. So that to my own mind, I will be able to know how and 
in what respect to discount the statements made by responsible people 
on television, that appear before the public generally. 

r. Rusorrom. Congressman, I have the same trouble. I listen to 
a lot of the same people that you listen to and read a lot of the things 
that you read and believe you me, coming to this kind of vital deter- 
mination or value judgment is the most difficult thing one has to do 
in my position or anybody else’s for that matter. 

Mr. Farestetn. Mr. Pilcher complained about lots of money being 
spent for research and that it never gets down to the people. I 
remember in the early thirties when this country was in pretty bad 
shape, there was complaint made that there was boondoggling, but the 


fact remained that people were working and they were getting money 


and they were able to afford food for their families. 
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By that same token, it appears to me that if we followed a similar 
course in dealing with these impoverished governments whereby proj- 
ects could be determined advisable where the people, themselves, were 
benefited, irrespective of the project being called boondoggling. I 
would rather they be similar to the WPA projects rather than research 
and grandiose projects where governments decide among themselves, 
or foreign governments decide with our higher echelon people, that 
they want projects that do not appear immediately beneficial. 

If they were immediately beneficial to the people irrespective of the 
fact that they don’t appear to be in the long term, beneficial, I think 
that it would be very helpful for us in mutual security. 

Mr. Rvusorrom. Congressman, could I just mention three projects 
of the kind that I think do get directly to the people. First I recite 
again the case of the vaccination of all the Bolivians which I think is a 
very, very momentous development in that country. 

Secondly, I would like to refer to the two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, a relatively small amount of money, that we are spend- 
ing in the. form of technical know-how to aid this self-help housing 
project in Chile at Santiago, the project that was visited by the 
President. 

They are going to complete something like 1,000 units of housing 
this year. They will eventually have 5,000 units in this particular 
project. 

These are for the lowest paid, poorest workers, yet they are going 
to have a kind of basic housing which will give them dignity and 
status. 

Thirdly, I would like to state that the water projects that we have 
in a number of countries to provide potable water for people who 
heretofore have had nothing but dirty water out of a stream, is the 
kind of thing that people appreciate. 

We are working in projects of that kind. We could do more and 
undoubtedly do ithetter. Weare not perfect, sir. 

Mr. Farpsstern. You may disagree with me and others may dis- 
agree, but I think these projects should be brought directly to the 
people so that they draw weekly wages; that they know they are 
being benefited from moneys from the United States of America. 

There is one other question. The President went to South America 
and has undoubtedly, I don’t know to what degree, made certain 
promises to the various heads of government from a financial stand- 
point. 

How will that work out from the standpoint of performance when, 
according to the records, there is no more money being appropriated 
this year than there was last year or for 1961 than for 1960? 

_Mr. Rusorrom. Congressman, I would like to correct one impres- 
sion that you have as to the way the President conducts his discus- 
sions on a trip of this kind. These trips are not trips that result in 
packages being carried out and delivered to our friends or in receiving 
requests for commitments to be made to come back and do things, 
other than requests to study problems that they discuss. 

Insofar as this program is concerned, this is only one, but. a very 
vital part, of the total posture of cooperation that we have with Latin 
America. Take, for example, the projects for loans which were dis- 
cussed with some of us in the President’s party in Uruguay. Those 
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loans might be considered by U.S. public lending institutions or they 
might be considered by international lending institutions. 

I repeat that we listened. We made no commitments. 

Chairman Morgan. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. 
Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssre1n. Just this one question. When you spoke of change 
of emphasis of the program, you mentioned that on several occasions 
here this morning, you spoke all in general terms. Are you in a posi- 
tion at this time to give us particulars on when there will be a change 
of emphasis which you, I assume, feel is necessary in order to over- 
come the present position that we find ourselves vis-a-vis South 
America / 

Mr. Rusorrom. One change of emphasis that I would like to help 
carry out would be to have the technical cooperation program related 
a little more directly or tied in a little more directly with the problem 
of economic development. 

Thus, the technical cooperation program can help to provide the 
basis for the studies relating to economic development projects which 
require loans from our lending institutions. That is one example. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuton. We are glad to have you here. I personally think 

you are doing a good job. I would like to point out, in section 307 
of the mutual security legislation under “Title III, Technical Co- 
operation: Advances and Grants.”— 
The President may make advances and grants-in-aid of technical cooperation 
programs to any person, corporation, or other body of persons or to any for- 
eign government agency. The President may make and perform contracts and 
agreements in respect to technical cooperation programs on behalf of the U.S. 
Government with any person, corporation, or other body of persons however 
designated, whether within or without the United States, or with any foreign 
government or foreign government agency. A contract or agreement which 
entails commitments for the expenditure of funds appropriated pursuant to this 
title may, subject to any future action of the Congress, extend at any time for 
not more than 3 years. 

I would point out that under section 301, “Title III, Technical 
Cooperation,” there is a declaration of purpose. One of the declara- 
tions which Congress has made is specifically by encouraging the ex- 
change of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment 
capital to countries which provide conditions under which such tech- 
nical assistance and capital can effectively and constructively con- 
tribute to raising standards of living, creating new sources of wealth, 
increasing productivity, and expanding purchasing power. 

That raises the question of whether it is an “and,” rather than an 
“or.” In Cuba, are we living up to the standards by continuing these 
programs? In another section, 302, there is general authority and 
definition. The purpose stated there is designed to contribute pri- 
marily to the balanced and integrated development of the economic 
resources and productive capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas, 

I would refer you over to the defense support provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act that not only set out what are the requirements 
for assistance, but also set out the form of contract. Possibly we 
should now have a new provision of the act that where the President 
shall determine, we will have the defense support provisions apply in 
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certain other instances as special assistance. For example, we should 
broaden section 141, “Conditions of Eligibility for Assistance,” and 
likewise the provisions that set out the type of agreements under sec- 
tion 142, saying, “No assistance shall be furnished to any nation under 
chapter I or under this title’—that is, military assistance—‘“unless 
such nation shall have agreed to.” Possibly, under our current legis- 
lation, we shouldn’t try to determine where that policy will be appli- 
cable, but maybe we should give the President the right to set. those 
extra requirements in certain set instances where Congress could point 
the general policy. 

That is all, and thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Mr. Futon. Would you agree to that, that that might be an al- 
ternative? I don’t want to pin you down. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I would like to go into a more careful reading of 
all those references. However, we do not provide defense support 
to Latin American countries. 

Mr. Fuuton. Put a statement in the record if you will, please. 

Mr. Sacnp. One short question.. We have here three different cate- 
gories—military grant aid, military-technical cooperation, and special 
assistance. Last year 25 percent of the pie was special assistance. 
How was it divided among the different categories, and in what 
percentage / 

Mr. Rusorrom. To Bolivia and Haiti 

Mr. Saunp. These three categories—how would you divide that? 
Did it mostly go for military, mostly for technical cooperation? For 
what purpose ¢ 

Mr. Rusorrom. Primarily direct budget support and some project 





“os 
Mr. Saunp. How much would you say went for technical coopera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ruszorrom. The technical cooperation portion of their program 
would be included. 

Mr. Atwoop. Under technical coperation, 30 percent. But special 
assistance, as you mentioned, the vast total amount of that did go to 
Bolivia and to Haiti. 

However, small amounts of special assistance have gone into other 
countries. In 1959, on page 8, you can see there was a small amount in 
Brazil; a small amount in Guatemala; a small amount in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and in Paraguay. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Atwood, you aremy man. You are in charge of the 
technical cooperation program and apparently you are a great believer 
in that; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Do you believe in these Latin American countries they 
could use more of the amount than has been asked for this year ? 

Mr. Arwoop. We have requests from these countries for cooperation 
far beyond the figures which we have requested. However, I think I 
should point out that technical cooperation is limited by law to demon- 
stration and training only. 

Therefore, in a technical cooperation program, you are really trying 
to get the other country to recognize the need for certain developments 
in the field of agricultural extension or in the field of vocational 
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education or in the field of better transport arrangements. But tech- 
nical cooperation cannot be used for capital equipment. 

In other words, you cannot build a school except for demonstration 
purposes. Therefore 

Mr. Saunp. I understand. All I want to know is: If you have some 
more money, could you usefully spend it? Do you have enough plans, 
enough personnel? Could you spend more money usefully ? 

Mr. Arwoop. I can’t give you a very categorical answer. 

Mr. Saunp. You understand my viewpoint ? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. I think it is perfectly true, in any program, 
additional cooperative effort could be made. But to make it effective, 
either that country would have to have facilities or the financing to 
implement certain of these developments. Technical cooperation is 
dealing with human resources. It is dealing with ideas. It is deal- 
ing with attitudes. 

Mr. Saunp. I understand, and I agree with you 100 prmecnt. 

This last question : Did you ask for more money for technical cooper- 
ation than was included in this request ? 

Mr. Atwoop. I think, yes, in the original estimates, our figures were 
slightly larger. 

Mr. Saunp. About. how much ? 

Mr. Arwoop. I would have to get that and answer it for you for the 
record. 

Mr. Sacunp. You have here $41 million. 

Mr. Arwoop. That includes the technical cooperation for the Organ- 
ization of American States, the bilateral technical cooperation for 1961 
is $39,500,000 for 25 different countries. 

Mr. Saunp. I am all for that program. Sometimes you can’t use it 
effectively. 

Mr. Arwoop. I think my only additional answer 

Mr. Saunp. How much more did you ask for than you got? 

Mr. Arwoop. I will supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 








TECHNICAL COOPERATION AID LEVEL 


The proposed worldwide fiscal year 1961 bilateral technical cooperation 
program in the amount of $172 million reflects an executive branch determina- 
tion regarding the overall feasibility of recruiting U.S. technicians and arranging 
for participant training, and thus for implementing an effective technical co- 
operation program. In this sense the figure of $172 million is independent of 
specific field requests. The proposed aid level of $39.5 million for Latin America 
represents an ICA/W apportionment against the $172 million. It is designed 
to maintain the majority of programs in Latin America at their current level, 
but allows for modest expansion in certain priority countries. 

The various field requests for fiscal year 1961 funds totaled several millions 
of dollars more than is included in the program. These field requests were 
given an intensive screening and consideration was given to the factor of 
feasibility before the program proposal was finally determined. 


Mr. Jupp. Is the postponed Inter-American Conference at Quito 
going to come off in the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Rusorrom. I think it will be sometime next spring around the 
1st of March, which would be a year from the date originally planned. 

Mr. Jupp. Are the difficulties, whatever they were that led to the 
postponement, being resolved ? 
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Mr. Rusorrom. I think some of the difficulties will be eliminated by 
that time. I don’t think all of them will be. I doubt that you will 
ever eliminate all of the problems. The United States hoped the 
conference would go on as scheduled. 

Mr. Hays (presiding). Are there other questions? If not, the 
meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, 
chairman, presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this afternoon on the mutual security bill for the fiscal year 
1961. 

Our witness is the Honorable G. Lewis Jones, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

Mr. Jones, you have a statement. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. LEWIS JONES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Jones. Since this is the first time I have appeared before this 
committee, I would like to say that I am honored to be here. 

Through the years the Congress has provided funds for the mutual 
security program. As a career Foreign Service officer who has served 
in the Near and Middle East, it has been my privilege to observe at 
firsthand the operation of the mutual security program. 

I think that you gentlemen, as representatives of the American 
people, have reason to be proud of your role in this successful program 
which, while we should try constantly to better its implementation 
and reduce its burden upon the American taxpayer, must be resolutely 
pursued if we are to maintain and enhance our security and welfare in 
this shrinking world. 

The broad outlines of the mutual security program have been set 
forth by the President, Secretary of State Herter, and Under Secre- 
tary Dillon. 

In his message of February 16, the President emphasized the need 
“for steadfast, undramatic, and patient persistence in our efforts to 
maintain our mutual defense while looking to find solutions for the 

roblems which divide the world and threaten the peace.” The fol- 
owing day Secretary Herter used the phrase vital to our security 
and an indispensable instrument of our foreign policy” in describing 
the mutual security program. 

Both the President and Secretary Herter stressed the needs and 
demands of free people for economic security and a decent standard of 
living. They-noted the force generated by the deep desire and deter- 
oer of underdeveloped peoples to improve their lot. Mr. Herter 
said: 


in these circumstances it is clear that if the appeal and pressure of com- 
munism are to be resisted, it is essential that there be a choice available to these 


nations—an alternative to communism which is more than the preservation of 
the status quo. 
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AREA PROBLEMS AND U.S. OBJECTIVES 


In my area of responsibility, gentlemen, there is a goodly share of 
the peoples of the world aspiring to remain free while confronted by 
limited resources and the blandishments offered by masters of the 
Communist world. Fifteen nations are involved, differing widely in 
many respects but having in common one thing—the desire to remain 
free from outside saat and to choose their own way of life. Some 
of these countries have enjoyed independence for centuries: others 
achieved independence only since World War I; but all want to stay 
independent. 

Upon all of these countries the United States has had, since World 
War II, a profound influence—economically and politically. This in- 
fluence has been an influence for good. The American people have 
helped to a great degree to establish the climate of relative calm and 
stability in which these countries are progressively working out their 
destinies. 

The U.S. contribution has taken the form of both military and eco- 
nomic assistance. In addition to the mutual security programs—ad- 
ministered through the Department of Defense, ICA, and the DLF— 
assistance has been extended under Public Law 480 and through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

For fiscal year 1961, we are requesting $457.9 million in military 
assistance funds and $345.3 million in economic assistance other than 
the DLF for the Near East and south Asia regions. This request 
includes contributions to UNRWA and UNEF. This proposal of 
$803.2 million represents an increase of $203.1 million for military 
purposes and a reduction of $15 million for economic assistance from 
the estimated 1960 programs. 

Our presentation this year reflects several new themes and cha 
of emphasis. Firstly, south Asia is receiving special attention in the 
form of increased loans for economic development in that area and 
substantial contributions to the financing of the Indus waters project. 
I shall return to these subjects later. 

A second major theme of our presentation is the expectation that 
increased contributions to the countries of this region will be forth- 
coming from certain advanced European countries and Japan, that is, 
the United States will not be alone or nearly alone in extending assist- 
ance. 

Under Secretary Dillon has already outlined the consultations 
which have occurred on this subject. Turkey has received substan- 
tial assistance from the OEEC countries; Greece has received signifi- 
cant credits from Germany; certain commonwealth countries and 
Germany are joining with the United States in the planned financ- 
ing of the oa waters project; consultations are currently under- 
way regarding increased aid to India and Pakistan by other nations. 

We feel, therefore, that our proposals are responsive to many of 
the thoughts expressed by this committee in former years, that we 
encourage increased contributions from the improving economies of 
the more developed nations, that we concentrate assistance where it 


_can be most effectively utilized, that we administer aid in such a way 


as to help reduce tensions between free-world countries, and that we 
encourage increased regional cooperation. 
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SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


Our political contribution is that we have set an example of a na- 
tion whose people have found a way to live in freedom under law 
and who at the same time are prepared to work with and help those 
of a like mind and purpose to achieve the same thing. Our unswerv- 
ing support for the principles of the United Nations Charter is part 
of this contribution. 

The people of the underdeveloped areas do not give their trust 
readily; but they are coming increasingly to realize that when we 
speak of the dignity, rights, and liberties of the individual man, we 
are not using the hollow words of propaganda; we mean what we 
say. 

A DIVERSE REGION 


It is difficult to decide the best way to present to you the political 
and economic problems of the part of the world for which I bear some 
responsibility. The countries and people, let alone their problems, do 
not fall readily into pat groupings and categories. 

Once it has been said that all of these countries desire to maintain 
their own way of life in freedom, the diversities present themselves. 

The sum of $206 million is being requested for the defense support 
of Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. These countries have in 
common a firm, unswerving, and announced posture against Commu- 
nist encroachment of any kind. Nevertheless, the internal problems 
of each are very different. 

The Arab countries—principally U.A.R., Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen—might be considered a homogeneous group 
except that some are poor and some are oil rich; some have a talented 
educated class and some are lacking in this respect. Unresolved dif- 
ferences exist among all the countries of this group. 

Israel, with its dynamic, hard-working people, is a special case in 
almost every sphere of its national life nal activiey. pecial assist- 
ance to Israel is an essential supplement to resources received from 
private contributions, German reparations, and Israel’s own efforts. 
In addition, Israel continues to receive aid from the Development 
Loan Fund, Export-Import Bank, and Public Law 480 sources. 

It is hard to detect common denominators in the manifold problems 
of Afghanistan except, perhaps, the menace of Communist pressure 
from the north which it shares with Nepal. 

Nepal, like Afghanistan, is a remote country exposed directly to 
the menace of communism in adjoining territory. As in Afghan- 
istan, special assistance serves the vital function of offering an alter- 
native to greater economic dependence on the Soviet bloc. Nepal, 
too, is determined to maintain its full independence. 

Pakistan, the largest Muslim country in the world and a sturdily 
anti-Communist member of both CENTO and SEATO, is again a 
special problem in many respects. 

Largest by far in my area of responsibility stands India with its 
410 million people who again have an outlook differing in various 
ways from those of their neighbors. 

The diversities between these countries which I have just cited 
explain, we think, the necessity for flexibility in the components of 
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the “indispensable instrument of our foreign policy”’—the mutual 
security program. 

Experience has shown that each component of this program has its 
role in advancing U.S. interests—military assistance—defense sup- 
port, special assistance, Development Loan Fund, technical coopera- 
tion, and the contingency fund. These are the instruments which you 
gentlemen supply and with which we work, choosing like a surgeon 
the instrument best suited to the operation. 


PROGRESS 


The American people have achieved stature in the world by stead- 
fastly and unselfishly supporting a careful, experience-proven assist- 
ance program during the past decade or more. This enlightened 
self-interest on the part of our people is prompted by their desire to 
secure, in company with other free peoples, the peaceful world upon 
which so much depends. The knowledge shroudl that we propose to 
hew unfalteringly to this course is a psychological asset of the greatest 
importance. 

Compared to the situation which existed after World War II, 
the countries of the area for which I have some responsibility have 
all made progress. Lately the rate of progress in some countries has 
been considerably accelerated, thanks in important measure to the 
vital margin of additional resources made available through U.S. 
aid programs. This is no time for us to relax; if we did so this would 
be interpreted abroad by our enemies as a display of lack of faith in 
the future of the countries concerned and in the hope of their someday 
achieving economic and social development. 

We should remember that U.S. aid is more than dollars and surplus 
commodities ; it symbolizes to recipient countries U.S. faith that the 
receiving country has the capacity to achieve better things. Our 
aid gives rise to greater determination and greater efforts by the 
recipients. 

All of us have pushed a car to get it started. The hardest part is 
getting the car to move at all. As the car begins to move forward 
even slightly, the pushing becomes easier. But it is folly to stop push- 
ing when we hear the engine make its first tentative cough. A number 
of the countries with which I am concerned have fired one or two cyl- 
inders. We hope that their engines will soon really start turning over 
and will take over the job, but we must keep pushing now. 

I make this appeal as one of those to whom the mutual security pro- 
gram and our other means of aid are indispensable means to achieve 
the advancement of U.S. interests. I am confident that we will main- 
tain, in conjunction with our friends, the momentum already achieved. 

In the year since my predecessor appeared before you, there have 
been both good and bad developments in the Near East and south 
Asian area but, fortunately, they have been more on the good side than 
on the bad side. 


ARAB-ISRAELI RELATIONS 


On the bad side Arab-Israeli tensions continue to exist although no 
major military clashes took place during the past year. A most im- 
portant element of this many-faceted problem continues to be the care 
and future of the Palestine refugees. We would be deluding our- 
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selves were we to say that there is any hope for an early solution for 
this problem. Despite the efforts of the United States which have been 
consistent if not always obvious—and despite the equally sincere efforts 
of other members of the United Nations—neither the Arab States nor 
Israel have shown the degree of willingness to negotiate or compro- 
mise which is necessary to insure a peaceful and lasting settlement of 
this problem. 

The United Nations debated the Palestine refugee problem at some 
length during late November and early December. Much of this de- 
bate centered around the continuation of United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
as the agency providing relief and rehabilitation assistance to the 
refugees. 

In the course of that debate, the United States stressed that action 
limited to the mere extension of UNRWA after June 30, 1960, was not, 
in its view, a satisfactory way to serve the long-term interests of the 
refugees. The General Assembly, on December 19, 1959, finally 
adopted resolution 1456 which extended UNRWA for a period of 3 
years to be reviewed at the end of 2 years. 

The resolution also called on the U.N. Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission to explore the possibilities of repatriation and compensation, 
and urged host governments to take steps to rectify refugee relief rolls. 

Since there was clearly no acceptable alternative to the extension of 
UNRWA, the United States voted for this resolution. Had UNRWA 
gone out of existence, this would have created serious internal security 
problems for all of the Arab host governments and would have been 
a blow to the general stability of the Near East adversely affecting the 
security of Israel. We regard the resolution as a modest but distinct 
step toward breaking the impasse that has so long obtained on the 
Palsstine refugee problem. 

The Congress is wee being asked to authorize $18.5 million 
in new money and permit the reappropriation of $6.5 million unused 
funds as the U.S. contribution to UNRWA for the continued care of 
the Palestine refugees. As in past years, we do not envisage that our 
contribution will exceed 70 percent of total Government contributions 
to UNRWA. 

The executive branch is requesting that the earmarking of any part 
of these funds specifically for repatriation or resettlement not be 
included in the legislation this year. There are two main reasons for 
making this request. 

The first and obvious one is that the requirements for assistance 
to refugees will continue at the same or a higher level during the 
forthcoming years. A 10-percent earmarking of the $25 million fund 
would place the U.S. delegation at the next General Assembly session 
in a position of having to pledge less than it has for the past 3 years. 
Were we at all hopeful that other nations would increase their contri- 
butions, a reduction in the amount pledged by the United States might 
be warranted, but such a development is not now in prospect. : 

The Palestine refugees and the Arab host governments would inter- 
pret a reduction in the U.S. contribution as an effort to force a 
settlement of the refugee problem through financial pressure. This, in 


our best judgment, would run counter to our continuing efforts to 
progress toward solving this problem. 
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A second consideration which warrants the attention of this com- 
mittee is that the specific earmarking of funds in the past has not pro- 
duced the desired results. There is no immediate prospect that any 
Arab host government will be prepared to cooperate in the use of 
such funds for repatriation and resettlement purposes unless and until 
it is satisfied that the refugees’ rights have been fully protected. 

The fundamental right as the refugees see it, and as has been con- 
sistently and specifically reconfirmed by the United Nations, is that 
they should be offered the option of choosing between repatriation or 
compensation. This option is something which Israel and the Arab 
host governments themselves must primarily assure. Our role is to 
assist them through the United Nations toward the resolution of this 
problem. 

During most of 1959, the frontier areas between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors were relatively quiet. Some incidents, however, did occur in 
the demilitarized zone south and east of Lake Tiberias late in January 
1960. UAR troops subsequently moved to the Sinai area in what was 
described as defensive precautions. Fortunately, the upsurge in ten- 
sion caused by these developments appears now to be subsiding. 

In our view, both sides should continue to cooperate fully with the 
United Nations and its subsidiary organizations, the United Nations 
Troop Supervisory Organization (UNTSO) and the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF). The diligent service of these U.N. units 
is in large measure responsible for monitoring and controlling border 
tensions. The United States continues to contribute able officers to 
UNTSO and to render substantial financial and logistic support to 
UNEF. 

SUEZ CANAL PROBLEM 


A particularly difficult and continuing problem in Arab-Israeli re- 
lations is the question of the restrictions imposed on the transit of 
Israeli ships and cargoes through the Suez Canal. The United States 
has consistently maintained its support for the principle of freedom 
of transit through Suez. In addition to ourselves, some 23 other 
states made statements in support of this principle during the recent 
United Nations General Assembly. 

We continue to believe that the United Nations channel affords the 
best prospect for achieving progress on this problem and are actively 
supporting the Secretary General's endeavors. It is our hope that his 
efforts to achieve a solution between the parties directly concerned will 
be brought to an early and successful conclusion. As Secretary Herter 
pointed out during his remarks on this subject at the last United 
Nations General Assembly : 


If those immediately concerned seek to reconcile their differences in a spirit 
of mutual accommodation, progress can be made toward a solution. 


JORDAN 


During 1959, the United States continued to manifest its friendship 
for Jordan by extending substantial economic assistance. With its 
present resources, Jordan is not a viable economic entity. Assistance 
under the mutual security program, the UNRWA refugee relief pro- 
gram, and, on a smaller scale, from the Government of the United 
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Kingdom, have assured its continued existence. In this way, funds 
voted by your committee have contributed substantially to preserving 
the political stability and the development of the economy of this 
smal] but strategically located country. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF THE AREA 


When my predecessor appeared before you last year, the Iraqi 
revolution was only 8 months old and the internal political situation 
in that country was a difficult one. In the interim Iraq has continued 
to have severe political and economic problems, but we are confident 
that the Lraqi people themselves have the capability of deciding what 
best suits them as a form of government. 

Mention should be made of two unresolved and stubborn riparian 
problems. Iraq and Iran during the past year have been disputing 
over their respective rights along the Shatt-al-Arab, the estuary 
which forms part of their common frontier. Similarly, there have 
been differences between Iran and Afghanistan over water rights in 
the lower reaches of the Helmand River. We hope that reason and 
quiet diplomacy will be able to bring both problems to a solution satis- 
factory to the parties. 

HOPEFUL SIGNS 


Having spoken of the debit side, I would like to mention some favor- 
able evidence which has developed during the past year which in- 
dicates that the climate of increasing stability, in part engendered by 
our aid efforts in collaboration with those of our allies and with the 
states concerned, has begun to pay off. 

Last year Mr. Pilcher asked cogently, “Have we more friends than 
10 years ago?” 

I think that the number of our friends has increased to a note- 
worthy extent in the past 12 months. For this the President’s tri 
last fall made a great contribution—particularly in India and Paki- 
stan—but there were other reasons which contributed to the enhance- 
ment of our prestige. 

The invitation to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United States was 
seen as a gesture evincing our moral strength—a display of willingness 
on our part to discuss East-West differences without compromising 
our own position or that of our allies. 

The fact of our prompt withdrawal from Lebanon—bills paid and 
leaving friends behind—increasingly was appreciated as giving the lie 
to those who talk about the “imperialist designs” of the United States. 

The most striking development of all was the India-wide reaction to 
the incursions of the Chinese Communists which, coupled with the 
President’s visit, caused many Indians to see their international posi- 
tion with new and clearer eyes. 

As regards Greece and Turkey, the outlines of the Cyprus agree- 
ments which were worked out at Zurich and London just about a year 
ago have permitted a real strengthening of the relations between those 
two countries and their, and our, NATO ally, Great Britain. Al- 
though these agreements are not yet fully consummated, they 
mark a significant development in Greek-Turkish relations and 


hence a contribution to the peace and tranquility in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 
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Economically both Greece and Turkey have made progress. Tur- 
key’s stabilization program, which was instituted with international 
cooperation over a year ago, is still moving forward. Greece is cur- 
rently endeavoring to formulate a much-needed development program. 

Since the economies of both of these NATO countries are still unable 
to bear the cost of necessary defense, it is planned to continue to each 
some defense support assistance although its scale is slightly reduced. 
The hope of the situations in Greece and Turkey has caused other 
European countries to become actively interested in participating in 
the economic development programs of Greece and Turkey. 

Applications of both countries for an appropriate relationship with 
the developing economic institutions of Europe are being sympa- 
thetically considered by the more developed countries of the European 
community. 

In the last year three of the countries of the area, Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan, all members of the Central Treaty Organization, or CENTO, 
the new name for the Baghdad Pact, continued their efforts to provide 
for their collective security through united action. We plan to 
continue giving CENTO our close support through economic activi- 
ties designed to further the trend toward greater regionalism. The 
CENTO area’s critically inadequate internal communications—rail, 
road, and telecommunications—are being improved. We are also com- 
plementing our bilateral agreements by giving technical assistance to 
activities which can be more effectively carried out through regional 
action. 

Iran, under the leadership of the Shah, continues to be important 
to free world and U.S. security interests. Despite a hostile and abu- 
sive propaganda campaign conducted by the Soviet Union and its 
allies starting in 1959 and despite Soviet threats, Iran has refused to 
renounce its agreements with the free world and has continued to 
maintain common cause with the other free nations of CENTO and 
with the United States. Iran has made headway during the past 
year in a number of economic fields and is currently at the half-way 
mark in a major 7-year economic development program. In addi- 
tion, with U.S. help, it has improved its armed forces. Recently 
there has been a disturbing inflationary tendency with which the 
Iranian Government is attempting to deal. 





SOUTH ASIA 


We are placing special emphasis on south Asia in an effort to con- 
centrate our resources on a vital area of the world, whose countries 
have notably demonstrated a will and a capacity to help themselves. 
This is in accord with the report of this committee last year, which 
stressed the need to maximize development assistance where it could 
be most effectively utilized. 

Afghanistan, with its long frontier with Russia, continues to be a 
target of Russian expansionism. The Sino-Soviet economic, mili- 
tary assistance, and cultural offensive, which began in 1954, started 
with a program in Afghanistan which now looks increasingly to the 
U.S.S.R.. for both els and aid. Afghanistan desires to maintain 


its independence and remain free of the ooo or economic domina- 
tion of any country. We hope that 


fghanistan will be able to 
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achieve this. The funds requested for Afghanistan in fiscal year 
1961 will enable us to carry forward certain essential projects begun in 
prior years. Particular emphasis is being placed on transportation 
and education. Afghanistan’s relations with Pakistan continue to be 
strained as a result of a dispute regarding the status of the Pushtu- 
speaking tribes on both sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 

As a member of both CENTO and SEATO, Pakistan maintained 
its solidly anti-Communist policy and at the same time made eco- 
nomic progress. It remains clearly in the U.S. interest to maintain 
our support for the independence of our stanch ally, Pakistan, by 
enhancing Pakistan’s economic and military strength. Pakistan 
is a good example of the way we can cooperate through the mutual 
security program with a strong and friendly government and can 
advance the interests of both by contributing to the achievement of 
economic development, defense military strength, and political sta- 
bility. Pakistan continues to accord our policies its cooperation and 
support. 

a 1959 Pakistan, under President Ayub Khan, consolidated its 
internal position, instituted reforms, checked inflation, and improved 
Government operations and fiscal management. An export incentive 
scheme and effective restrictions on imports helped reduce a seriously 
adverse balance of payments. Large landholdings in west Pakistan 
are being redistributed among landless peasants, and incentives to 
agricultural production are being adopted. 

Important advances were made during the past year toward re- 
ducing Indian-Pakistan tensions. The two countries made progress 
during the year toward solving some of their differences, including 
frontier problems, and appear on the threshold of an agreement 
regarding the use of the waters of the rivers of the Indus Basin. 

The people of India continued their efforts to make economic 
progress and pushed ahead with their program of economic develop- 
ment designed to double the per capita real income of the Indian 
people in the 25 years, 1951-76. This developmental effort is within 
the framework of a series of 5-year plans, the third of which is to 
begin April 1, 1961. 

United States aid for India in all its forms clearly promotes the 
U.S. political objective of insuring through economic progress the 
continuation of democratic institutions and the basically friendly 
orientation of the Indian people toward the West. 

The success of the development efforts of the democratic Govern- 
ment of India will demonstrate not only to the people of India but 
to those of other countries of Asia and Africa, who are closely 
watching the respective efforts of India and Communist China, that 
such a government is capable of obtaining the desired results; that 
essential economic progress can be achieved through democratic 
institutions and with the preservation of human freedoms. 


INDUS WATERS 


Since the partition of India in 1947, one of the two major disputes 
which have embittered relations between India and Pakistan has 
involved the use of the waters of the Indus River system. Through- 
out all recorded history the Indus Basin has been the breadbasket 
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of Punjab and undivided India. During the two centuries of British 
rule a vast network of irrigation canals were installed which made this 
the greatest irrigation system in the world. The present dispute 
arose from the fact that the border demarcation between India and 
west Pakistan cut across the six major rivers of the Indus River 
system, giving control of the upstream waters of those rivers to 
India. India wished to expand its use of these waters; Pakistan was 
fearful that its supply of these waters might be cut off or seriously 
curtailed by Indian action. The two Governments started negotiating 
under auspices of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment in 1952, and in the summer of 1959 agreement in principle 
was finally reached on a Bank plan designed to insure the supply 
of water to both parties. 

The two Governments are now engaged in negotiating a definitive 
water treaty. The Bank is hopeful that within 2 months India and 
Pakistan may be able to agree on all outstanding points. Construc- 
tion of the system of works proposed by the Bank will require about 
10 years and cost on the order of the equivalent of $1 billion. 

Together with Australia, Canada, Germany, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, the United States proposes to participate in 
the international financing plan which the World Bank will ad- 
minister. The contribution proposed by the Bank for the United 
States consists of $177 million in grant aid, $103 million in loans, 
and $235 million in local currencies to be derived from the operation 
of various United States programs in Pakistan. 

Subject to future appropriations, the Government of the United 
States proposes to assist this project financially not only because it 
would lessen tensions between India and Pakistan but also because 
of our interest in furthering cooperatively a project upon which will 
depend the future welfare of some 40 million people living in the 
Indus Basin. When completed the entire system of works will be by 
far the largest integrated irrigation project in the world. 

I consider that the solution of this serious issue will constitute a 
major step forward in promoting peace in the area and that the 
cooperative contribution to the cost of the program on the part of the 
other countries is an ideal way to finance the solution the World Bank 
is proposing. It is important to the success of the Bank’s solution, 
however, that the Congress should grant the President’s request for 
flexibility in the application of regulations normally applied to bi- 
lateral programs. 

MILITARY AID 


The strong defensive posture of the Greeks, Turks, Iranians, and 
Pakistanis vis-a-vis the Communist world is no artificial creation. 
These countries have had a long experience with their neighbors to 
the north and east, and even if no free world aid were available, they 
would strain their resources to maintain what they consider they need 
in the way of defense forces. They are a stalwart, resolute people 
who share our detestation of Communist imperialism and with whom 
our mutual defense arrangements are practical and meaningful. 
This built-in attitude suits our own defense requirements but, just as 
we cannot do at home, we cannot permit defense requirements to 
wreck the economies of our friends. We try to achieve a balance in 
our aid between military and economic aid. 
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Our military assistance effort in this region is used to strengthen 
the free world collective security system. ‘Our expenditures, both in 
effort and substance, are therefore direct contributions to the security 
: the United States. All but 2 percent of our military assistance 

— for this region is devoted to the support of military forces 

reece, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. These countries are members 
a and major contributors to, one or more of the defense organiza- 
tions of NATO, CENTO, and SEATO. 

The success of our military assistance to Greece in her hour of trial 
in 1948 was spectacular. We have reason to believe that our military 
assistance to other countries has been equally successful if less spec- 
tacular. It is not by chance that these countries, so close to the power 
center of international communism in the Soviet Union, have failed 
to succumb to Soviet threats and blandishments. 

We are requesting $457.9 million for fiscal year 1961 to be devoted 
to military assistance. We feel that this sum is required to maintain 
the momentum of our military assistance program and that the 
ae of a lesser amount would entail risks to the security 

the area which the Soviet Union would be pleased to see us take. 
Of the total being requested, $159 million is programed for force 
maintenance, $246.7 million for force improvement, and the balance 
of $52.2 million is to be used for packing and shipment of materiel 
and other services. More than half the amount requested for force 
improvement is required to improve the forces of Greece and Turkey, 
who are members of NATO and whose military defenses are planned 
by that Organization. In this connection, the Soviets have amply 
demonstrated by economic and military assistance penetrations into 
the general area that they are eager to inject themselves to our detri- 
ment in any area which offers them an opportunity. 


COMMUNIST AID PROGRAMS 


The success of U.S. aid efforts has been so impressive to the Com- 
munist bloc that it started a rival aid program in 1954 and has been 
pushing hard in this field ever since with particular concentration 
on Afghanistan, India, Iraq, and both the Syrian and Egyptian re- 
gions of the UAR. 

The need for aid is so great that no one country or group of coun- 
tries can preempt the aid field. It makes little sense to attempt to 
outbid the Communist bloc in the aid field, to attempt to match ruble 
aid with dollar aid. Moreover, it would be inconsistent for us to say 
that a dam in the UAR or steel mill in India would not be an addi- 
tion to the country’s economy simply because Communist loans fi- 
nanced them and Communist engineers built them. This, of course, 
we do not say. We warn, however, with good reason, that Communists 
are imbued with a driving faith in their credo of world revolution 
and seek always to make converts. We advise the receiving states 
to be wary and vigilant lest a product of the Soviet aid they accept 
turns out to be the seed of the destruction of their freedom. Such aid 
as the United States can offer comes, of course, without political 
strings of any kind and is given to the extent ible in the spirit of 
cooperatively helping people to help them mien This contrast in 
approach is becoming more and more widely known and understood 
as the Communists insinuate themselves more and more into the 
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underdeveloped areas as sharers of the burden of economic develop- 
ment. The willingness to accept aid from both sides is an article of 
faith of the unalined countries, and they will continue to seek aid from 
the Communist bloc but if the same volume and terms of assistance 
could be obtained from Western sources, the recipient countries would 
probably, all matters being equal, prefer to have it from the West. 

There are no grounds for complacency on our part, however. Where 
Communist aid is preponderant, as in Afghanistan, UAR, Iraq, and 
Yemen, or on a large scale as in India, it 1s usually characterized by 
an influx of bloc personnel-technicians, advisers, and even skilled la- 
bor. The Communists in most cases literally take over the projects 
from the planning stage through to completion, soliciting a minimum 
of help from the recipient country. The United States, on the other 
hand, makes cooperation with the receiving country an important part 
of its aid program. It utilizes to the maximum degree indigenous 
skills both technical and administrative, thereby attempting to make 
a partner of the underdeveloped country. This procedure not only 

reserves the dignity of the receiving country, but, what is equally 
important, it provides increased training and experience for local 
officials. 

Secretary Herter alluded, however, to one form of the Communist 
challenge—with which it is sometimes hard to deal—the extra induce- 
ments which the Communist countries have incorporated in their aid 
programs. He said: 





A feature of the bloc campaign which has had great appeal to the recipients 
is the apparent willingness to provide types of projects which an underdeveloped 
country wants without requiring economic justification for the project or at- 
tempting to secure governmental reform of various economic policies. Nor does 
the bloc appear to require the various accounting checks which are involved 
in U.S. programs. 

Low interest rates, repayment in commodities, and the “ask and 
get” formula are undoubtedly highly attractive features of Soviet aid 
particularly in the case of governments racing to make a show of prog- 
ress to their people and yet lacking trained individuals who can in- 
telligently plan and execute a rational and properly phased develop- 
ment program. 

In our determination to see to it that our aid is properly used we 
must beware of arrogating to ourselves omniscience regarding the 
needs of foreign countries, particularly those in severe need and ex- 
posed position. It is natural for the people who live in these coun- 
tries to feel that they know best what they want. However, our 
friends, notably in south Asia, are coming more and more to under- 
stand that the rigid justifications and engineering standards we insist 
upon are elements which in the long run will protect them against ill- 
considered projects. 

Where special circumstances require it, we should be prepared to 
show flexibility but we have reason to believe we are fundamentally 
on the right track in our aid methods. 

During the last decade the MSP and its predecessors have con- 
tributed substantially to the peace and stability of the Near East and 
south Asia. It has deterred aggression and preserved the freedom 
of independent states menaced by Communist subversion. Step-by- 
step it has created in the minds and hearts of millions of people 
throughout the area an image of the United States as a nation dedi- 
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cated to the cause of world peace. We think that the American 
people have been well served by the mutual security program and 
that in the conduct of our foreign affairs it is essential to continue 
its important role. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. This is your first 
time before the committee. We operate under the 5-minute rule. 
Each member will have 5 minutes to ask his questions, and, with your 
permission, I will direct the questions to either you or Mr. Barrows 
or Admiral Grantham. 

Can you give us the full story on Hamadan Airfield in Iran? 
[Security deletion. | 

Is it economically justified, an airfield of this size in the city of 
Hamadan ? 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. B. GRANTHAM, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Admiral GrantHam. I would like to respond in part, and ask Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Barrows to contribute to the balance of my answer. 

[Security deletion. | 

Admiral GrantHam. Would you like to take up from that point, 
or rather me to continue ? 

Mr. Jones. The airfield that the admiral just mentioned was origi- 
nally recommended by the Embassy for political reasons. It was 
also supported by the chief of our MAAG on military grounds, as 
well, and the ICA mission director was also involved. 

There was a great difficulty as to where the funds were going to 
come from, whether they would come from the MAP money or ICA 
money. 


Would you like to pick up at that point on the funding of this? 


STATEMENT OF LELAND BARROWS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR NEAR 
EAST AND SOUTH ASIA OPERATIONS, ICA 


Mr. Barrows. The initial funds were from defense support, I be- 
heve. They were supplemented in November—December 1959, with 
$3.2 million transferred from the contingency fund of defense sup- 
port. This is classed as a defense support project in the record. 
However, the funds have been transferred for administration to the 
Defense Department. 

Construction will be supervised entirely by the Corps of Engineers. 
The airport is primarily, in our opinion, military in its justification, 
with some economic value, as well. I don’t think we could justify it 
on economic grounds alone. 

Chairman Morean. You could justify it on the basis that it is going 
to have some military value? 

Admiral GrantHam. [Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Admiral, when our staff survey team came 
back from Iran they reported that the Government of Iran had 
a military budget equivalent roughly to $110 million a year at the 
time of the Iraq crisis, and that the Government of Iran has held 
firm to the position that any increase above $110 million should be 
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paid by the United States in addition to all the military equipment 
we send them. In fiscal 1960 they made this stick even though it 
meant the Government of Iran financed smaller forces than we be- 
lieved should be called up. 

Is Iran going above the $110 million figure for fiscal year 1961 ? 

Admiral Grantuam. We think they may go over their customary 
$109 or $110 million for the Ministry of War budget. This problem 
is not as simple as the budget figures, themselves, indicate. The 
truth of the matter is that the Iranians right now face an inflation. 
We would do them an ill service to contribute to it. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

Admiral GranrHam. The current military aid program as we en- 
visage it for the next year is mangeable from the economic point of 
view. [Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Admiral, the staff survey team found in Iran 
some $700,000 worth of machinery for the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, financed with military assistance funds, which had been installed 
in 1957 and never been used. How could this thing happen? 

Admiral Granruam. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that nobody in the Department of Defense, or in the field, looks upon 
this as a glowing jewel of success. It is regrettable that this has hap- 
pened, but here 1s how it happened. 

At the beginning, or sometime during the Korean war, it became 
clear that the supply of armaments and munitions to people in cer- 
tain key parts of the world would be most difficult if we had armed con- 
flict in these areas. 

Iran is located in one of those areas, and it was advisable to develop 
local production of some munitions as a part of this program. We de- 
cided to assist Iran in developing a production capacity for mortar 
ammunition. This was gone about in a very methodical way and the 
machinery required to equip this plant was bought from a German 
firm, installed by Germans, and the acquisition took place, I believe, in 
1956, the installation completed in 1957. 

Since that time the chief of our military mission in Iran has been 
very active in trying to get the Iranians to do their part of the problem 
that would make this plant work, make it operative. 

Chairman Morean. Admiral, what assurance have we got that this 
program before us this year does not include funds for projects that 
are not urgently needed ? 

Admiral GrantHam. It has been well screened, well examined, and 
every bit of it we are sure will contribute to our objective in an orderly 
way [security deletion]. 

We think the difficulties connected with this ammunition will not 
recur. Since that time, fully effective procedures have been estab- 
lished for such programs and we now require a more careful examina- 
tion of recommendations of this kind. 

Chairman Morean. Admiral, I understand that a substantial por- 
tion of the Iranian forces are recruited at gunpoint. And that the 
military goes from village to village and grabs up these people. Is 
an army recruited in this manner a dependable army ? 

Admiral Granroam. Let me say this: I have never found the con- 
script, or even the officer who is serving in the Navy, simply for the 
purpose of completing his required military service, to be inefficient. 
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He is usually just about as good as the volunteer, depending on his 
capability. If the captain requires him to do things, he does them, 
and he makes a pretty good officer or sailor. 

I think the Iranian Army could be said, moralewise, to reflect just 
about this kind of reaction. They have a very fine chief of mission 
out there now. This army has achieved more real progress in the 
last 3 years than 10 years before. 

[ Security deletion.4 

Chairman Morean. If the Government has to recruit in this man- 
ner, is it stable enough to justify large military expenditures? 

Admiral Grantuam. I don’t think we have much choice, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are dealing with a very strategic location which must be 
defended. [Security deletion.] I believe that the Iranians would 
fight well to defend their own country. 

Chairman Morean. I guess my time has expired. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Jones. I was going to say the Shah of Iran is solidly pro- West. 
He is aware of the needs for reforms, improvements in all walks of 
his country’s life. But he must proceed with a certain caution. His 
position rests largely upon—it has largely a conservative base. It is 
the landowners, the army. He cannot decree reforms or, indeed, a 
form of government that looks very much like the democratic forms 
of government that we think of. It seems to us he is doing a job 
for the West. He has stood up stoutly to the most vitriolic attacks 
made upon him by the Soviet radio. He is the best, as the admiral 
suggests, he is the best thing on the horizon in Iran. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was wondering whether it is really growing more and more evi- 
dent to us all that these emerging nations are watching very closely 
the possible advantages to themselves of our method, the Russian 
method, and the Chinese method, and that they are going to take the 
one that they think will get them there “fustest with the mostest.” 

Do we find that your area of government is aware of this and is very 
watchful of our methods and the administration of those methods? 

Mr. Jones. Well, Mrs. Bolton, it seems to me that you have the 
struggle of the two great giants. You have Communist China mak- 


ing what it describes as the great leap forward, with Communist 
means—off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. On the other side you have India through democratic 
processes, trying also to achieve its great leap forward. 

So this is the battle of the giants. 

Mrs. Botton. We are well aware of it, aren’t we? 

Mr. Jonzs. We are well aware of it. This is one of the reasons that 
we consider the problems of south Asia are of such crucial impor- 
tance at this time. 

Mrs. Botron. There is no question about it. 

What is holding up the dam in Afghanistan? Are we ever going to 
finish it? The whole Kilman River project? 

Mr. Barrows. There isn’t any dam in our program for Afghanistan. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you for the correction. 

Mr. Barrows. The project so far as we have been associated with it 
is completed, substantially. The problem is that this has never been 
essentially an ICA or mutual security program project. 
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Mrs. Bouron. Whose was it? 

Mr. Barrows. It was originally an Afghanistan Government de- 
velopment. It is a series of installations, two dams, a number of 
canals, land leveling, and all the works necessary in the valley. Most 
of the money that has gone into it, I think about $80 million, most of 
that has come either from Afghanistan’s own resources, or from an 
Export-Import Bank loan. 

The project has been underway more than 10 years. 

Mrs. Bouton. Why should it be called a comedy of errors? 

Mr. Barrows. I think that is an exaggerated statement, to begin 
with. I don’t think it is a comedy of errors. I think that a very 
superficial criticism. I don’t want to take too much of your time, Mrs. 
Bolton 

Mrs. Botton. That is kind of you. I do have some more questions. 
What is the size today of the Israeli women’s army? Does anybody 
know ¢ 

Admiral Grantuam. I can tell you the size of the army: 

Mrs. Boutron. Would you be good enough to let me have the num- 
bers, the principles under which they serve, what are they taught 
exactly, what is their kind of service, and what are their ages, and so 
on? Yesterday we met Colonel Gershom, who is a most charming 
person. 

Admiral GRANTHAM. Yes. 

Mrs. Boron. The women in Israel work in the fields, don’t they ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. This isn’t too pleasant a subject. What has happened 
in the way of compensation or some recognition on the part of the 
U.S. Government of the outrageous amekie of some of our men in 
Iraq a year or so ago when they blew up? 

Mr. Jones. The last I saw on this was about 3 weeks ago when 
Ambassador Jernegan again discussed this question with the Iraqi 
Foreign Office. 

You will recall there were some British killed as well. The Iraqis 
made a compensation offer which the British, I understand, accepted. 
We felt that the offer made was too low in the case of our nationals. 
We are in the course of quietly negotiating this upward with the 
Iraqi Government. It isa matter we are pursuing. 

Mrs. Botton. Is it possible for you to send me that in writing ? 

Mr. Jones. I most certainly will. 

(The information is as follows :) 








At the time of our recognition of the present Government of Iraq we received 
assurances that the Iraqi Government would pay compensation for the deaths 
of three Americans (Messrs. Robert Alcock, Eugene Burns, and George Colley) 
who were killed during the revolution of July 1958. The Department subse- 
quently assembled documentary evidence in support of a claim for compensa- 
tion and a claim was formally presented to the Iraqi Government by our 
Embassy in Baghdad on February 23, 1959. Since that time the matter has 
been discussed with diplomatic representatives of Iraq in this country, and 
Secretary Herter personally raised the question with the Iraqi Foreign Minister 
during a meeting in New York at the opening of the last session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Ambassador Jernegan has pursued the matter of 
compensation for the deaths of these three men in numerous meetings with the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister in Baghdad and has discussed it on several occasions 
with Prime Minister Qasim. He raised it most recently with the Prime Minister 
on March 15. Although the Iraqi Government has affirmed its intention to pay 
compensation, we have considered the amount offered thus far to be too low. 
Both the Embassy and the Department will continue to pursue this question with 
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a view to securing fair and equitable treatment for the families of the deceased 
men. 


We understand that the British have accepted an Iraqi compensation offer 
for the burning of the British Embassy and murder of a British official, but have 


not received payment pending settlement of our claim and a still-to-be-considered 
German claim for the murder of a German national. 


Mrs. Bouron. I am very interested that steps are being taken to 
do what we can to rectify the relief rolls. That, of course, is a problem. 
They do die and nobody says so and accuracy is exceedingly difficult. 

(A classified memorandum was subsequently supplied in response 
to Mrs. Bolton.) 

Mrs. Botton. What is the United Nations’ contribution this year? 
Have they come up to what the Refugee Fund really needs? 

Mr. Jones. We have a detailed list of the contributions by other 
countries. 

Mrs. Bouron. The reason I am asking that is 2 years ago when I 
was over there, the cut was made from $40 million down to $27 million, 
I think it was. 

That was a terrific cut. It meant closing some of the training 
classes and so on. Everywhere we went in the Gaza strip and in the 
Amman area they said to us: We would rather eat less and learn 
more. Don’t cut us down in our schools. They knew that a cut was 
going to come and they were feeling desperately about it. 

If you could let me have something on that, I would be grateful. 

Then have we any way of knowing how much the Soviet has given 
and how much we have given in the area to these countries? 

Mr. Barrows. We have that. 

Mrs. Boiron. You can let me have that, too. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows :) 


UnitTep NATIONS CONTRIBUTION TO UNRWA 


UNRWA is a special agency of the United Nations, and its Director is 
subject to the authority of the Secretary General. The United Nations as such 
makes no contribution to UNRWA. Istead, UNRWA is supported through con- 
tributions from various United Nations member and nonmember states. These 
contributions are in cash or in kind as indicated on the attached “UNRWA 
Provisional Report on Pledges and Contributions for the Financial Year End- 
ing December 31, 1959.” 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WoRKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN 
THE NEAR BAST—PROVISIONAL REPORT ON PLEDGES AND CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1959 


GENERAL NOTES 


1. This report covers only contributions to UNRWA and not contributions direct 
to the refugees. To be income to UNRWA a contribution must be subject to 
direct and complete control by UNRWA, and must, in addition, be of a type 
which UNRWA uses in its program. All other contributions are classified as 
“contributions direct to the refugees,” whether or not handled by UNRWA, 
and are not considered as income to UNRWA. 

2. Contributions in cash to UNRWA from countries where exchange restric- 
tions are in force have been reflected in U.S. dollars at official rates of exchange 
prevailing at the time of receipt. Unpaid pledges are reflected at current 
official rates. 

3. Contributions and pledges in kind to UNRWA have been shown at the values 


indicated by the contributors, if known; otherwise at values considered by the 
agency as appropriate. 
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Contributions from others to UNRWA for the financial year ended Dec. 31, 1959 


[Expressed in U.S. dollars] 


Name of contributor | Description | Value 
| 


American Committee to Benefit Arab Refugees-__- | Cash_. | $2, 000 
Abu Selim family, Gaza. Rents. 511 
Awada family, Gaza__- doh, 427 
Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE)-_} Cloth, buttons, thread, and 1, 335 
sewing machine stands. 
Friends Service Council : emes.2..: = 420 
Greek Orthodox Community, Lebanon-.--- Rents. 156 
Haj Freih Musaddar, Abu Uraiban, Abu Mallouh and Abu | .do : | 1,357 
Selim el Aqra families, Gaza. | 
Heirs of Saadedin Shatila, Lebanon_-_- .do ‘ 313 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions-.- Cash_. , 000 
International Cooperative Alliance, London__-.- | jae... 84 
International Cooperative Women’s Guild, London. -- | s00... 276 
Joint Christian Committee for Refugee Work in Lebanon ....| Layettes 3, 310 
Mohd. Jaber ’Uraiban, Gaza Rents. 67 
Mneimneh and Bohsaly, Lebanon_-.- Go... 460 
Municipal Council, Kalkilyah, Jordan : met 868 
Near East Christian Council Committee, Jordan : 5, 040 
New Zealand Council of Organizations for Relief Overseas, Inc. as! , 067 
(CORSO). 
Dot. a 7 ae J | i , 800 
United Kingdom Committee for World Refugee Year ! | gs Aa , 000 
United National Educational Scientific and Cultural Organiza- | Services of seconded staff_- , 916 
tion (UNESCO). 
United Nations Association of Great Britain and Northern | Cash-. | 
Ireland. 
Unitarian Service Committee of Canada__- | Layettes, commercial train- 28, 239 
ing and midwifery courses. | 
Staff | Cash-. 


207 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA).! 
World Health Organization (WHO). aii Services of seconded staff _- 
Saint George’s Guild . Anesthetic apparatus- S44 
Saleh Ali Barback, Gaza Sra ele afg ‘ j 493 
Sheikh Ali Abu Middein, Gaza_--_- _ cant 376 
Syrian Lebanese Mission, Lebanon. : 2, 766 
Syrian local authorities : .| Services. 2, 530 
Tyre municipality, Lebanon 5 Water supply 375 
Sundry donors under $500. -- a te ae Miscellaneous. 1, 708 
Sundry donors to World Refugee Year !_____- + hides aI 6, 201 


306 


3, 610 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Te Bp i a eae cin a Eich alokues eR ate a 408, 070 


1 Special contribution for World Refugee Year. 


Note.—The general notes to this report are an integral part of this statement and should be read in 
conjunction therewith. 


AVAILABILITY OF SUFFICIENT FuNps To ALLOW UNRWA To Carry on ITS 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


UNRWA is deeply conscious of the need to provide adequate rehabilitation pro- 
grams, including vocational training, self-support, ete., for Palestine refugees. 
Available funds during the past few years have been insufficient, according to the 
Director of UNRWA, to allow it to undertake any substantial program over and 
above relief activities. One reason why the Department of State is asking for 
the removal of the legislative proviso earmarking a given percentage for reset- 
tlement and repatriation is to enable the United States to make its full contri- 
bution to UNRWA and thus allow UNRWA to expand its rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Some progress in the field of vocational training has, however, been made 
as indicated in the attached table of pertinent UNRWA activities as of June 
30, 1959. UNRWA now operates 2 vocational training centers: one in Kalandia, 
Jordan, with a capacity of 400 students; one in Gaza City with a capacity of 170 
students. A third will be opened in September 1960, at Wadi Sir, Jordon, with 
a capacity of 230 students. The Director of UNRWA recently announced that 
plans for a fourth such center are now in progress to be built with funds avail- 
able from contributions to the World Refugee Year. 
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Summary of UNRWA programs of assistance toward self-support for Palestine 
refugees, as of June 30, 1959 





Number of refugees 
Year benefiting Effect on self- 
Nature of program began support 


Graduated | In training 











1. Vocational training in general trades.........-....-- 1953 1, 078 538 | 80-90 percent. 


, Commemercinl trate. . <b. ncncoseccdesceuatisgab end 1952 545 | 109 | Nearly all. 

3 ene CE, oc cnningtachebeubeeantntaeenbane 1956 252 | 47 | All. 

4. Nurses and other health services training. -......__. 1950 418 Do. 
Rg ee eee eee ee 1951 1 3, 387 Do. 
eee ELAN! ES 1954 27, 500 Do. 
7. Jordan Development Bank-.~..-.-.-...-----.------ 1951 | 2 8, 000 Partial. 

8. Self-help projects (cooperative and small grants)....| 1958 | 578 D 

9. University scholarships-.............--------------- 1953 | 272 | 375 | All. 
10. Travel grants for emigration, mostly overseas.._...- 1952 | 3, 632 Do. 








! About 20 percent of these were graduates of training courses. 
? Approximate. 





Question (Mrs. Bolton). Do we know how much the Soviet has 
given and how much we have given in the area to these countries ? 
Answer. The following table gives the requested information : 


Comparison of credits and grants extended to the less developed countries of the 
Near East and south Asia area by the Sino-Soviet bloc and by the United 
States 


[Bloe commitments and U.S. obligations and authorizations in millions of U.S. dollars] 


Sino-Soviet | United States ? 
bloc aid ! #4 ie 
Economic aid mid-1955 
through De-| Mid-1955 | Mid-1948 


| cember 1959 | through De- | through De- 
| cember 1959 | cember 1959 
i I 


Afghanistan - - - - 


itonintenidit adidas bt sbaestidiedpanitadpacaen ‘ ania 202 85 | 132 
Ra. J. -2...555 seuss glidielieads, ahaa ibaaat teat 6 269 | 525 
eS heaps apennanabligirdieted-=eneiinatnainaamasiaiiaeen nana es 138 12 | 18 
ME hobs «56 oes eeebdet.. ee Ei oa ee 17 584 | 1,050 
United Arab ee 
IDs 55s acs islg nit tncnn ts ccoatdin Gian einem 338 108 189 
BK, ncvcucipc tga oth deiplinasnen aihan tld knties Mee esl 177 6 7 
Tek oak, ee oe ee ne se 43 7 7 
Ceylon... --- nea neddn sca baddueceneeinale ne uateae aes 58 52 52 
DU iki. ctactets sm = dinate abiding iat eet anil 773 | 1, 269 1, 760 
Nema ti oot den oe Liane ; | 20 | 17 20 
Total____- Lei attanaen erie ee eeinete Me eeemere sci , 772 2, 409 | 3, 760 





! Bloc aid figures exclude $11,000,000 in credit extended to Afghanistan in 1954. Included is an emergency 
food gre ant to Pakistan of some $3,000,000. 


2 U.S. figures include credits and grants from (1) ICA obligations; (2) DLF loans approved; (3) Eximbank 
long- term loans authorized; and (4) Public Law 480 funds earmarked for country use under title I, authori- 
zations under title II, and shipments under title ITT. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 


Mr. Farssrern. Your statement is dated March 15 and you say, on 
page 10: 


We continue to believe that the United Nations channel affords the best 
prospect of achieving progress on this problem and we are actively supporting 
the Secretary General’s endeavors— 
referring to the Suez Canal problem. 

Hasn’t Mr. Hammarskjold said there is nothing he can do; that 
there is nothing he feels can be done with relation ‘to the Suez Canal 
problem? And aren’t we just a bit off base depending on the United 
Nations under the circumstances ? 
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Mr. Jones. I am afraid, sir, I have not heard that statement com- 
ing from Mr. Hammarskjold authoritatively. -It is my understand- 
ing that he still considers he has an interest in this problem, and that 
he is going to continue to pursue it. ; 

Mr. Farssrern. I don’t know whether there is any official state- 
ment, as you suggest. I am satisfied to admit to that fact. But the 
impression I got from reading the newspapers was that he threw up 
his hands and felt that it was now up-to the Security Council; that 
some more drastic steps should be taken. 

In view of that fact, do you still believe we can depend solely upon 
the United Nations to settle that problem ? 

Mr. Jones. So far as Mr. Hammarskjold is concerned, he is not a 
man that gives up easily. I know of no move to present this problem 
to the Security Gauneil on the part of Mr. Hammarskjold, which I 
would suppose would be his next official act in this matter. 

Mr. Farssretn. Don’t you believe that if we exerted a bit more 
pressure than we have, perhaps that problem could be solved more 
easily, rather than to wash our hands of it and depend solely upon 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, our position as a country on this problem, as my 
statement said, is very clear: We are against it. We are with the 
23 countries who are against it. 

The fundamental problem is getting Israeli ships and cargoes to 
use the Suez Canal. How can this best be achieved? The suggestion 
has been made that we unilaterally should move in on this issue. In 
our best judgment [security deletion] the stability of the area as a 
whole would be disturbed if the United States as the United States 
moved out in front on this problem. 

It would result in the local leaders having an excuse to cry that the 
imperialist United States is imposing, outside of the United Nations, 
a solution. 

Since the Middle East has had too many outcries there for a long 
time, to launch ourselves into this maelstrom seems to us not the 
way to achieve the purpose desired. 

Mr. Farsstery. I appreciate that what we are seeking is peace in 
that area, and quiet. 

Let’s look at the other side of the coin. Here we have all the coun- 
tries in the United Nations; I think you said there were 23 of them 
who have said that the Suez should be open for passage of all ships. 
The Convention of 1888 similarly said even belligerents should be per- 
mitted to use the Suez. We have the statement of the President in 
1956 in which he said—I can’t quote him, I don’t know his exact 
words—that if Israel is not properly treated, we shall see that some- 
thing is done. 

Aren’t we actually permitting Egypt to dictate our foreign policy ? 
Aren’t we putting ourselves in a position where this nation—this dic- 
tator who calls us imperialists in any event, and has constantly cast 
diatribes at our democracy, telling us what is to be done, even to a 
worse extent than Cuba is? At least in Cuba we cut them off from 
assistance. I understand all we are giving them is about $300,000 
for technical assistance. Here we are going to continue to give this 
country massive aid in the way of Public Law 480 money, and loans 
to widen the Suez, and allow Nasser in effect to look down upon us 
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and act as though he can treat us any way he pleases and that we 
have to bend our knee. How does that look to the world, and how 
can we face ourselves also in view of that situation? How can we 
look in the mirror in the face of that situation ? 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me, sir, that the fundamental problem in 
that part of the world is in maintaining stability and peace and that 
this is of interest to all of our friends in that part of the world, and 
we should eschew any measures which are going to exacerbate the 
situation there at the present time. 

And for the United States to move in and attempt to establish a 
pax Americana, apply an American ruling to the regime of the Suez 
Canal, would seem to me to simply complicate the issues of all the 
states in the area and particularly our friends—— 

Mr. Farsstern. I don't suggest a pax Americana. I don’t suggest 
that we send in our marines. I just suggest if a little more pressure 
were used by this country it could be perhaps more effective than stat- 
ing publicly we are going to depend on the United Nations, which 
makes it appear as an apparent victory for him. There is another 
phase of it also. Israel is hemmed in on all sides. Suppose it be- 
comes necessary for her to protect herself—with the Egyptian Army in 
the Sinai, the Syrian Army gathering on the other side with perhaps 
Jordan, although not quite as badly, and Iraq; isn’t there a possibility 
that you may get war as a result of that? And wouldn’t that also in- 
volve us in a situation that would be rather unpleasant ? 

Have we given consideration to that phase of it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes,sir. We certainly have. 

Mr. Farsstern. All right. You will excuse me. 
there is another vote. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Jones, I would like to carry on briefly from 
where Mr. Farbstein left off. I think that there is increasing feeling 
that we may lose more by not being firm than we would lose even- 
tually by being firm. I am particularly distressed about another 
development vis-a-vis Israel, and I wonder if the report can possibly ' 
be true that we have agreed not to send any additional personnel of 
the Jewish faith into Pakistan to administer our program ? 

Their report has been carried in the papers without denial. ‘ 

Mr. JonEs. I regret to say I have seen that report in the papers. It 
is just not true. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. May I suggest that it would be more helpful to 
Pakistan than to anybody else. If there could be an official denial of 
that report, because many of us think Pakistan is presenting pro 
of great magnitude, and is one of the stalwart allies of the West. 

If the rumor is not true, we should have the facts on which to chal- 
lenge it. I would certainly hope that it is not true. 

Mr. Jones. It is not only not true, but Mr. Shoaib, the Finance Min- 
ister of Pakistan, answered this question before the National Press 
Club saying it was not true. It was treated by Mr. Quadir, the For- 
eign Minister of Pakistan, saying it was not true. So it is a story that 
was launched without foundation. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Probably launched with some ulterior motive. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Church, if you will yield a minute. When 
Mr. Farbstein propounded that question to Mr. Riddleberger, he 
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promised to insert in the record an official answer, and it has already 
been inserted. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I shall be glad to have it. I want to go back for a 
moment to the Helmand Valley project. Some of us were over there 
almost during the inception and were shown the most promising 
moving pictures of the “Garden of Eden” that was to result. There 
was fear at that time that there might be a considerable letdown in 
sympathy toward us if such dreams were not realized even though 
we had not initiated the project. 

I wonder if any of the bilateral products of that great vision have 
yet come into being ? 

Mr. Barrows. Some have. There is no denying, Mrs. Church, there 
is a feeling of disappointment on the part of some of the Afghans 
about the project. I don’t know why their hopes were built too high. 
I think they haven’t yet sufficiently realized the fact that when you 
get an installation like that, you have to learn how to manage it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Do the tribes really want to leave a nomadic life and 
take advantage of the project ? 

Mr. Barrows. Some certainly have been settled, and successfully, 
but whether their full hopes in that respect were achieved, I don’t 
know. There will be people, certainly, to cultivate the land. There 
appear to be two problems basically; one, to teach them to use irriga- 
tion water which is plentiful, without using too much, There is lots 
to be done in farm management and in water management. There 
is where we are trying to help them. 

We have a project which we started this year and hope to continue, 
bringing in our own Bureau of Reclamation to give them advice and 
to give us advice on any further things we can do to make this useful. 

The second problem is technical. Apparently, the original design- 
ers underestimated the problem of drainage. They knew that irriga- 
tion does require drainage under desert conditions like that. They 
didn’t realize how thin the topsoil was in certain locations. 

Also, this was complicated by the fact that the one subproject that 
everybody sees who goes there happens to be the worst. I don’t know 
why that is, but it is physically convenient for people to look at, and 
it was one that was publicly owned land and was easiest to settle at 
the beginning. 

There is good land there. I don’t know whether the Afghans are 
going to have the patience, however, to work this without further 
complaints such as we have heard. We believe if they show the 
Send we show the patience, in the long run it will turn out all 
right. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That leads to another question. Have you, by any 
chance, had time even to thumb through the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic, Policy that was issued last Monday? 
cant Bargows. More than thumb through it. I have read it care- 

rs. Cacrcu. Then you know the strong feeling we have for the 
necessity of bridging the gap between the gigantic project at. the top 
and, particularly in India, the awful condition of the people at the 
bottom. 

I wonder if in the proposed program before us, that. problem has 
been met at all? I would like to know if there is a' middle ground, 


and whether we are doing enough for food and elementary education ? 
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Mr. Barrows. We try to strike a balance. I don’t say we always 
succeed and we seem never to please everybody. We are alternately 
criticized for allowing the Russians to take the limelight with the big 
projects and we scatter our aid out in the countryside where nobody 
sees it, and then criticized for the gap you recognize. 

I assure you we do our best to strike a balance and reach the people 
with the kinds of things that will be helpful and which they will 
recognize. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. When it comes to the gigantic projects, I assure you 
I am not against long-range pene per se. Are not many of them, 
however, initiated because of political pressure from the indigenous 
leader, rather than on the basis of meeting actual need? 

Mr. Barrows. There are occasionally projects where political pres- 
sure is great. But we always—I should say — we believe the 
project will serve the purpose for which it 1s built. ‘There is a great 
emphasis in these countries on industrial expansion, on the develop- 
ment of transport, and other projects that you describe as large. 

In fact, we are sometimes criticized, I have seen it myself, wanting 
to keep these countries down, keep them just agricultural, that we are 
not in contrast with the Russians interested in them being industrial. 
We have to think about that also. That is a consideration. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. I think that you may be very thankful that there 
is apparently going to be another teller vote and that I must leave to 
answer. I wanted to raise a question about the black market in 
Turkey. 

I wonder if the admiral could supply us with the present situa- 
tion regarding that problem. When we were in Ankara this year, 
there seemed large indication on the part of some of our Turkish 
friends that those at the bottom of the ranks were bearing the punish- 
ment and that those who must have known what was going on, had so 
far been spared. 

ae Grantuam. Mrs. Church, I believe the facts would not 
bear out this kind of opinion. The fact is, those officers who held 
command of units where there was any indication of a lack of dis- 
ciplinary control were relieved of their command. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is that sufficient action ? 

Admiral Grantuam. [Security deletion. ] 

I am sure you realize that when an officer is relieved of a com- 
mand, he is iin considered appropriate material for another com- 
mand, and thus his career may have been brought to a stop. 

As for the current situation on the black marketing, we have 
good reason to believe that it has been firmly brought under control. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am delighted to hear it. 

Mr. Faresrern. Mr. Jones, where were we? I think you had the 
floor. I think I raised a question about Israel being hemmed in, we 
were looking for peace in the area, Israel being hemmed in with armies 
on all sides. : 

Isn’t there a danger that for her own protection she may find it 
necessary todo something in order to protect herself? May that not 
lead to a situation that will endanger the peace of the world? 

Mr. Jones. Under the United Nations we certainly do not advocate 
any country in the Middle East moving across its borders into an- 
other country. Take our record, in connection with Lebanon. We 
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did not want to see that small country cease its independent existence, 
so we acted. It seems to me we acted promptly and very well. This 
is a general policy of the United States and it is very thoroughly recog- 
nized and is becoming increasingly so. 

Mr. Farsstern. You are satisfied then that the Suez situation con- 
tinue the way it is; is that it? 

Mr. Jones. No,sir. I think we should be unrelenting in our efforts, 
so long as they are productive efforts, to try and bring this to a solu- 
tion. The point is that the United Nations is the most hopeful chan- 
nel through which we can work on this, and if Mr. Hammarskjold 
comes to us and asks for specific help in connection with what he is 
doing on this, I assure you we will be most responsive. 

Mr. Farastrin. Let’s go to another question for a moment. How 
do you feel about the situation whereby American steamers, ships, 
cargo ships that carry Public Law 480 cargo, are not permitted to 
make any of the Arab countries a port of call if they stop at Israel 
first ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, in the situation to which you are referring, the 
title to the Public Law 480 cargo passes before it gets on board the 
vessel. In the case of goods shipped under Public Law 480 to Egypt, 
I gather it isthe UAR Purchasing Commission which makes the con- 
tracts. The same is true of Public Law 480 which is sent to Israel. 
It is the Israeli Government that makes the contract. So there is no 
American Government party to these shipping arrangements, as I 
understand it. 

Do you have anything further on this? 

Mr. Barrows. No. 

Mr. Farsstern. There was an item in the New York Times the 
other day whereby they quoted the representative of the Agriculture 
Department to the effect that they have nothing to do with it, or some- 
thing along those lines. 

I don’t recall the exact phraseology. The effect of it is that an 
American ship that makes Israel a port of call is not permitted to dock 
at an Arab port. Here the recipients of our largess tell our ship- 
owners where they may go. Doesn’t that appear that that is somewhat 
of an extension of the blockade against Israel ? 

Mr. Jones. It is my understanding—I am not really very expert in 
this—that these are full cargo lots, that you make a contract for the 
shipments to go from A to B. As charterer, you specify the course to 
be followed. According to the New York Times, certainly the con- 
tracts made by the Egyptians say they shall not go through Israeli 
waters. 


; mee Egyptian contention, of course, is that it is still at war with 
srael. 

I believe there is a somewhat similar proviso put by the Israelis in 
their charter parties, that they shall stay out of Egyptian waters. 

Mr. Farsste1n. I never heard of that before. I will have to check 
on that. 

Mr. Jones. But these are arrangements made by the Israeli Gov- 
ernment and the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. Farsstern. Supposing for the sake of argument that an Ameri- 
can shipowner had a cargo to deliver to Israel and delivered it and the 
balance of the cargo was to go to an Arabian port. The Arab coun- 
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tries today do not permit those ships that have docked previously at 
an Israeli port to continue to an Arab port. 

In effect, extending the blockade against Israel. What is your 
reaction to that ? 

Mr. Jones. My reaction, sir, is that the Arab blockade of Israel is a 
bad thing and we should do ev erything we can to see it obviated. 

As to what we can practically do as the United States in this matter 
is not very clear to me. 

Mr. Farsstern. I can tell you what to do, but I don’t think you are 
going to listen to what I have to say. 

Let’s go to another question. ‘I see that the UAR is getting [se- 
curity deletion] as special assistance, and this entire [security dele- 
tion] according to this green book, is to be all cated to complete the 
installations and bring the Cairo facilities up to minimum standards 
for jet navigation safety. 

It is to provide four ‘additional VOR’s, omnidirectional ranges, one 
complete instrument landing system, radiotelephone facilities, re- 
ceivers, and crystal labor: atory equipment. 

In view of the fact that Egypt has been buying jets from the So- 
viets lately, obviously not for peaceful purposes, “do you think that 
it is discreet for us to give Egypt—to make a grant of Loaeny dele- 
tion | so that these jet planes can be operated more § afely ? 

Mr. Jones. Sir, Egypt is one of the great transit points around the 
world. Civil airlines move in and out of Egypt in great numbers. 
Egypt is still where it stands on the world communication routes. 
It has been our idea that this was one of the ways which international 
air navigation could be facilitated, and that this would contribute to 
the process of trying to normalize our relations with Egypt. 

Mr. Barrows. I would like to say generally this is an area in which 
we have felt it to be in our national interest to see that American in- 
fluence in this field was maintained. 

If we are going to have friendly relations with Egypt, give them 
some help; this is a field in which we have a priority interest ourselves 

Mr. Farsstern. Especially when they buy jets and they declare 
they are going to use them for the purpose of driving Israel into 
the sea. 

Mr. Barrows. We are primarily interested in the airport as a 
civilian airport. 

Mr. Farssrern. I know. We are not doing anything to force belli- 
gerence on anybody’s part, but it appears to me that there their 
belligerency is aided very substantially. 

Furthermore, it seems that in October of 1959 Egypt’s foreign 
exchange was about $200 million below 1956. Although we are doing 
everything we can to pull Egypt out of a hole, we still allow them to 
dictate our foreign policy in that area. 

Does that make sense 

Mr. Jones. Well, sir, we don’t feel that Egypt does dictate our 
foreign policy in that area. 

Mr. Farrstern. The statement as such, of course, is true. We 
don’t allow them to dictate our foreign policy. But the effect of some 
of these things that I have just enumerated would appear to me to 
be permitting them to go very far toward dictating our foreign policy 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Morean. Admiral, our staff—survey staff was in Iran 
and they reported that we supplied equipment for a number of mili- 
tary schools, together with U.S. military advisory personnel—to assist 
in training. These schools last fall were not operating at full capacity. 
Are they up to full capacity now ¢ 

Admiral Granruam. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if they are. 

| Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Is Iran building its forces fast enough to fill 
the schools and use the equipment we are providing ? 

Admiral GrantHam. They are, sir. 

| Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, the staff team also found out 
that the counterpart was not being deposited in Iran as required by 
law. Do you know anything as to whether that is straightened out ? 

Mr. Barrows. Mr. Chairman, we have been in discussion of this, as 
7 probably know, with members of the staff, and have supplied, I 

lieve, the information we have available—in summary, that there 
was a period in 1956 and 1957 when the agreements with Iran did not 
require the retention of some of the local currency for U.S. use. There 
was a period there when we did not obtain the deposit against com- 
modity imports of the full proceeds of some of the imports, even 
damgh the Iranians agreed to make deposits on a proceeds basis. 

On the other hand, during that same period to which I refer, we 
did obtain deposits of commensurate value against loans, although 
such deposits are not required under the law. Technically, our lawyers 
feel that in that period we are not in violation of the law with res 
to the deposit of sales proceeds, that we still have a problem of obtain- 
ing full compliance with the agreements during that period. This is 
all pretty far in the past. 

evertheless, we hope to straighten out the record. The best ex- 
planation we have found for the fact that we didn’t obtain a deposit 
of U.S.-use counterpart is that we were at the time, as we are now, 
giving defense support aid to Iran to meet a budget deficit, which 
means every rial that we take out from U.S. use reduces our contribu- 
tion, and in principle, at least, calls for a bigger dollar aid. That 
doesn’t satisfy the legal problem, but that is the explanation we seek. 

I would say for 1960—when we have resumed the provision of com- 
modity aid—getting rid of the idea of cash grants this year which we 
were obliged to use last year—we have taken steps which we believe 
fully satisfy the law, will result in the deposit of counterpart full pro- 
ceeds, and will result in U.S.-use counterpart being set aside. 

Chairman Morcan. We found out we had more cars in Iran than 
we had Americans. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Barrows. I am not familiar with that. 

Chairman Morean. We had some three-hundred-and-some cars 





Mr. Butiock. There were more vehicles than there were people. 

Mr. Barrows. More cars than there were Americans, or more ve- 
hicles than total staff members; which ? 

Mr. Butxiock. More vehicles than U.S. people on the payroll. 

Chairman Morean. More vehicles—— 

Mr. Barrows. As a general rule, we have more staff than we have 
Americans, when you count local staff, for which we provide trans- 
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portation on the job. I will have to say I am not familiar with this 
situation. 

Chairman Morean. Getting back to the counterpart thing—don’t 
you think there was a violation of law on the 10-percent requirement ? 
Somebody fouled up over there, don’t you think ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. I have been trained not to talk about the law since 
[Tamnota lawyer. But I will have to say personally I think there was 
a violation of the requirements that the country agree to make avail- 
able a portion of counterpart for U.S. requirements. 

Chairman Morgan. There was some violation of the law. I think 
it was poor administration. 

Mr. Barrows. I don’t think it represented any loss to the United 
States, but it was a technical violation. 

Chairman Morean. There has been some definite effort made now to 
correct the situation ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Are we getting cooperation 

Mr. Barrows. Full cooperation. 

Chairman Morgan. We had 300 Americans, and 345 passenger 
vehicles. 

Mr. Barrows. I will look specifically into this, but I am sure the 
answer is to be found in the fact that we also have local personnel for 
whom transportation is provided on the job. 

If you will permit, we will supply a statement on this. 

Chairman Morean. We would like a statement supplied as to the 
number of cars that you have there now because we are going to pub- 
lish a report one of these days on the situation in Iran and we would 
like the real answer. 

In 1958 the Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Pro- 
rams was formed, and at that time the committee had testimony 
rom ICA upon the so-called sawmill project that had been on a 

mountainside in Iran for 4 or 5 years. What happened to that? Is 
it still up there in crates ? 

Mr. Barrows. My understanding is that it is being installed by the 
Iranians. The Iranians have the responsibility of installing the 
equipment. They are going ahead with it, and we are providing 
technical assistance—are now providing it and propose to continue. 

Chairman Morean. In a report from ICA, dated Ast 9, 1957, it 
was recommended a refund be requested. Has that ever been pursued ? 

Mr. Barrows. I don’t know. I would like to get the answer to that. 

Chairman Morean. Can you supply the answer for the record ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 





Query. The chairman of the committee, referring to an ICA report dated April 
9, 1957 (presumably USOM/Iran’s internal audit report of the same date), re- 
called that a refund had been requested from Iran for U.S.-financed sawmill 
equipment which had not been utilized, and inquired if the matter had been 
pursued. 

Answer. Early in 1957 USOM/Iran and ICA/W considered requesting the Gov- 
ernment of Iran either to carry out its commitments made at the time of the 
original project agreement in 1954 to proceed expeditiously with the construction 
of the sawmill and establishment of a forest reserve, or to reimburse the United 
States for sawmill equipment financed from fiscal year 1954 and 1955 mutual 
security funds. On April 10, 1957, ICA/W officially instructed the USOM to ask 
GOI for a refund, but to handle the negotiations in “such a way that the Iranians 
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would be encouraged to see to it that the project would be implemented success- 
fully.” Discussions with the Iranian Government led to a written assurance 
from the Plan Organization on May 6, 1957, that the Plan Organization’s budget 
would provide all necessary financing for the completion of the sawmill, includ- 
ing the cost of construction and installation of washing and mechanical equip- 
ment, and that U.S.-financed equipment, damaged because of inadequate storage 
facilities, would be replaced or repaired at the expense of the Plan Organization. 
In addition, the Plan Organization offered to pay for the modification of some of 
the U.S.-financed equipment which proved to be unsuitable for Iran’s timber. 
Grounds for reimbursement therefore no longer existed. 

The Plan Organization spent $115,000 in fiscal year 1958 for repair parts for 
machinery, and has provided approximately $460,000 in fiscal year 1959 to pro- 
cure additional needed equipment and to erect the mill. A further $305,000 was 
budgeted in fiscal year 1960 for completion of mill buildings and housing of per- 
sonnel. The Ministry of Agriculture has earmarked about $200,000 of local cur- 
rency for timber rights and access road construction. 

Since 1957 ICA has financed technical advice to the Government of Iran on 
mill siting and construction and plans to continue assistance through fiscal year 
1961 with emphasis on the development of managerial competence. 


Chairman Morean. Also we were informed that the mill purchased 
was a softwood mill, and when they got it over there the timber was 
found all to be hardwood. Would the sawmill really work? 

Mr. Barrows. I believe they have had to buy some different blades 
and certain other accessories to make the mill adaptable. But my 
understanding is 


Chairman Morean. It appears to me that the ICA bought the wrong 
sawmill. 


I think those are all the questions I have to ask. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 4:53 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10:30 a.m. tomorrow, Wednesday, Mar. 16, 1960.) 

(The following information has been supplied for inclusion in the 
record in response to a request by Mr. Fulton (see p. 871) :) 


Congressman Fulton appears to suggest that, just as the prerequisites for 
technical assistance in section 308 need only be found by the President to be 
satisfied by the recipient nation, and not embodied in an Executive agreement, 
section 142(a) should be amended to contain a similar requirement. That is, 
a nation would be rendered eligible to receive military assistance and defense 
support by virtue of a finding by the President that the 10 conditions set out 
in section 142(a) were being satisfied, as opposed to their mandatory inclusion 
in an Executive agreement signed by that nation. 

The executive branch would favor such an amendment. In the past, the 
requirement of an Executive agreement containing the conditions set out in 
section 142(a) has caused difficulty and unnecessary friction. While many, if 
not all, of those conditions are believed important and valid by the executive 
branch, the President should be granted the flexibility to see that they are 
satisfied in ways other than by an Executive agreement. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1960 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning in executive session in continuation of hear- 
ings on the Mutual Security Act making authorizations for fiscal 
year 1961. 

We have before us the regional presentation for Europe. Our wit- 
nesses this morning are the Honorable Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs; Mr. Marcus Gordon, Re- 
gional Director for Africa and Europe, ICA; and Brig. Gen. Fred- 
eric H. Miller, Regional Director, Europe, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

Mr. Secretary, you have a statement ; you may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FOY D. KOHLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Kon ter. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if it meets the 
pleasure of the committee, that I might submit this statement for the 
record. It has been before you for some days now as a result of the 
delay in our hearings, and then I would like to summarize perhaps 
some of the points in this statement in the light of the testimony given 
also by General Norstad at the time of our last meeting. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection, the full statement will be 
incorporated in the record. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Foy D. KoHLer, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a pleasure and privilege to meet 
with this committee, together with my colleagues from the Defense Department, 
General Miller, and from ICA, Mr. Marcus Gordon, and to discuss with you the 
European aspects of the mutual security program. 

The mutual security program for Europe in fiscal year 1961 is almost entirely 
military. Its purposes, as in the past several years, are to encourage and assist 
our European allies in developing the military forces required for the common 
defense of the West. 

I have always considered it unfortunate that, in newspaper and public dis- 
cussions, our contributions to the European NATO forces should be lumped under 
the general heading of “foreign aid.” These contributions represent mutual 
security in the truest sense of the word. As has been made clear by spokesmen 
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of the Defense Department who have appeared before you, our ability to deter 
and resist Soviet aggression does not depend upon U.S. military power alone. 
It depends upon the combined military power of the free world as a whole. 

Our allies in Western Europe are making a substantial contribution to sup 
plementing and supporting the military defense of the United States, and our 
own security requires that we help to make their military efforts meaningful 
and adequate. 

We have often heard certain fellow citizens emphasize the tremendous threat 
represented by international communism, and have also heard some of them 
argue that U.S. defenses are not adequate to meet this threat. It seems 
highly anomalous to hear some of these same citizens advocate the elimination or 
drastic reduction of foreign military assistance. The Communist threat is 
indeed serious, and the need for adequate defense is imperative. But we delude 
ourselves dangerously if we ignore the fact that the defensive power which 
really counts is the total defensive power of the United States and other free 
nations. And in this total picture, nothing would be more shortsighted than to 
deny ourselves the enormous dividends we receive from our investments in the 
military programs of our European allies. 

The past year has been one of intense diplomatic activity. This will be inten- 
sified in the near future as we undertake a series of negotiations of perhaps 
fateful importance. The maintenance of the strength and effectiveness of the 
Western alliance will be more important during this period than at any time 
Since the alliance was founded. 

Within a few days, we shall be sitting down with representatives of the Soviet 
bloe to talk about the possibilities of disarmament, and the U.S. Government is 
hopeful that the world may at last be on the threshold of genuine progress 
toward that goal. But there is one fact that we must keep clearly in mind. 

We can never expect to obtain a safe and workable disarmament agreement 
if we are so foolish as to make substantial reductions in our own armaments 
while we are attempting to negotiate such an agreement. If the Soviet Union 
could succeed in inducing the West to disarm itself while retaining the essence 
of its own military power, a genuine disarmament agreement would become a 
pipedream. We certainly intend to negotiate with the Soviet Government in 
good faith, but we do not intend to give them something for nothing. 

Within a few weeks, the heads of Government of the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union will meet in Paris. At that meeting 
we, the United Kingdom, and France will continue our long-standing efforts to 
make progress toward a resolution of some of the outstanding points at issue 
between ourselves and the Soviet Union. 

No one can now predict what will be the outcome of these discussions. No one 
knows whether any real progress will be made toward a just solution of the 
problem of Germany which, due to Soviet intransigence, remains divided; of 
Berlin whose people are determined to remain free and maintain their links with 
the West; and of genuine, controlled disarmament. 

There is, however, one thing that can be said with absolute certainty. Solu- 
tions to these problems on a basis compatible with elementary considerations of 
justice and consistent with basic principles from which we cannot deviate and 
still retain our freedom and dignity will not be promoted by any weakening of 
our posture or our will. 

We might, in fact, take a lesson from the opposition in this regard. It is 
true that the time-phased Soviet ultimatum of last year has been withdrawn, 
and an intent to seek settlements by peaceful means through negotiations has 
been proclaimed. However, Mr. Khrushchev has recently been making it clear 
that there is no alteration in the basic Soviet positions on Berlin and Germany 
and that the threat of unilateral Soviet action at some time remains. And while 
Soviet propaganda has been trying to make capital of the Soviet announcement 
that it planned to reduce armed force personnel over the next 18 months or so 
to a level approximately that of the U.S. Armed Forces, he declared to the 
Supreme Soviet on January 14 that: “The Soviet Army now has combat means 
and firepower never before possessed by any army” and “would be able to literally 
wipe the country or countries which attack us off the face of the earth.” 

(Moreover, during the recent Asian tour, he has been proclaiming that ‘The 
Soviet Union is the world’s most powerful nation in the military sense.” 

Thus, I would repeat that, as we enter into the period of renewed negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, the unity and the strength of the free world are of the 
greatest importance. 
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Solutions to outstanding problems will not come easily. They will take a long 
time to accomplish. While we continue to seek these solutions, as we have 
in the past, it would be folly to weaken our collective military posture in the 
uncertain period ahead. If we are not serious about our defenses now, 
we will never be able to convince anyone of the seriousness of our intentions 
in what may well be a prolonged period of negotiations. 

Military assistance proposed for European country programs for the next 
fiscal year totals $459 million. The total for NATO countries, including Greece 
and Turkey, is $740 million. 

In addition, there are certain regional programs—lInternational Military Head- 
quarters, Infrastructure, mutual weapons development, weapons production, 
the NATO Maintenance Supply Services Agency—intended to support activities 
entirely or almost entirely within the NATO area. Including these regional 
programs, there is a total of a little over $1 billion in military assistance 
programed for the NATO area. 

Military assistance proposed for Burope for fiscal year 1961 is approximately 
the same amount as that proposed last year. It is an increase over the amount 
tinally programed for the area in fiscal year 1960. 

Reduced appropriations in fiscal year 1960 as well as in fiseal year 1959 
necessitated deferral of a number of important NATO requirements. Con- 
sequently, increased allocations are now necessary to help offset the reduced ap- 
propriations of prior years which have resulted in a serious depletion 
of the pipeline. The executive branch is gravely concerned over the weaken- 
ing effects on NATO’s military strength which will follow unless steps are taken 
to remedy this steady reduction. 

The program which is new submitted for fiscal year 1961 is considered to 
be the minimum required to support a level of expenditures adequate to finance 
items which are of critical importance to NATO plans in the next few years, and 
which our NATO allies would be unable to procure themselves except at the 
expense of other important sectors of their NATO defense effort. 

The fiscal year 1961 program for our NATO allies is primarily designed to 
improve their air defense capability. Approximately 50 percent of the program 
is earmarked for this effort. Another 30 percent is devoted to missiles other 
than for air defense, to minelayers, and antisubmarine warfare ships and air- 
craft. The remaining 20 percent of the program provides maintenance and 
support for previously programed equipment and selected conventional equip- 
ment to modernize NATO-committed forces in Denmark, Italy, Norway, Greece, 
and Turkey. A substantial portion of the program for NATO countries, Greece 
and Turkey excepted, is made up of items involving cost-sharing projects de- 
signed to induce increased and more effective country contributions to the 
NATO defense effort and to provide an incentive for greater country efforts 
toward essential modernization of NATO-committed forces. 

But, in addition to modernization, it should be noted that most European 
NATO countries are facing growing problems of replacing obsolescent conven- 
tional equipment of their armed forces, and the procurement of more modern 
items of major equipment in this area will absorb substantial parts of their 
defense budgets over the next few years. 

There is certainly more agreement on the necessity for building up our 
defenses today than there is on the question which logically follows from it; 
namely, how this is to be accomplished. The question which is uppermost in 
the minds of many concerned with our common defense is this: Granted that 
our Western defenses must be strengthened—are all NATO allies making as 
substantial a contribution to this end as they should, or is the United States 
carrying a disproportionately heavy share of the Western defense burden? 

The recently improved international payments and reserve position of 
Western European countries, coupled with a decline in U.S. reserves, has 
prompted the proposal that European NATO members might now take over 
entirely the burden of meeting their military requirements. However, examina- 
tion of the nature of military assistance to the European area shows that this 
is not essentially a problem of balance of payments. Indeed, as the committee 
knows, most of the money appropriated for military assistance is spent in the 
United States. 

Furthermore, military assistance to Europe generates purchases in the 
United States of spare parts and maintenance material which exceed the value 
of aid money spent in Europe. 

Last year such purchases were $300 million above U.S. military assistance 
funds expended in Europe. I think it is accordingly clear that drastically 
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reducing or closing out our military assistance to Europe would not solve this 
country’s balance of payments problem. 

To the more general question as to why our European allies, in view of their 
remarkable economic progress, cannot be expected to bear the entire cost of 
their military programs, the answer is also clear. 

Our European allies would be able to pay their own defense costs—provided 
we and they were willing to accept a substantially lower level of total defensive 
power. Our contributions are designed to maintain a level of defensive strength 
which is much greater than could be expected from Europe's efforts alone. 

It is true that our European allies have made general economic progress. 
However, they continue to suffer a number of serious economic limitations. 
Living standards in most NATO countries are still from one-third to one-half 
as high as American living standards. At the same time, tax rates in other 
NATO countries, on the average, are higher than U.S. tax rates despite the 
relatively deeper cut this means into consumption levels. Several European 
countries have joined us in extending substantial economic assistance to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Also, the governments of these countries encounter some of the same political 
obstacles to increased defense efforts with which we are familiar in our own 
country. Since modern weapons are incredibly expensive, some of our allies 
simply cannot afford to equip their forces with these weapons and at the same 
time bear the heavy maintenance costs they have already undertaken. 

In view of the very real financial limitations of our European allies, as well 
as the ever-present political pressures for arms reduction, an elimination or 
drastic cutback of U.S. assistance would almost certainly provoke a downward 
chain reaction throughont the NATO area. The allied governments and peoples 
would say, in effect, “If the U.S. Government no longer considers our defense 
programs important, why should we strain our economy to maintain these 
programs?” 

In other words, if we are unwilling to accept the concept that total defense 
is what really counts—if we make the mistake of accepting the idea that each 
country must finance its own defense program through its own resources—then 
we must face the fact that the net result will be a dangerous reduction in the 
combined defensive power of the free world. 

Having made these cautionary remarks, I am glad to be able to report certain 
positive steps that are being taken to increase European contributions to the 
common defense. 

In the first place, the economies of some NATO countries have improved to 
the point where they are considered financially capable of purchasing their 
own military equipment needs, and grant materiel assistance is not presently 
programed for these countries. 

For all other countries military grant aid is extended only after careful 
examination to determine whether the country can purchase the materiel, and 
how the assistance can elicit a greater or more effective effort by the country 
itself. 

In addition, certain items such as spare parts and other conventional main- 
tenance requirements of the European NATO countries, which were formerly 
covered by the miiltary assistance program, are now financed for the most part 
by the countries themselves. 

We think the record shows that we have had a very considerable measure of 
success in eliciting increased contributions from our NATO allies for our 
common defense; in fact, considering the political and other impediments in- 
volved we are surprised at the favorable showing ourselves. 

The total of defense expenditures for the European NATO countries last year 
was $13.6 billion, an increase of 11 percent over the $12.2 billion spent in 1958 
and more than double the 1950 expenditures. 

Furthermore, the trend toward significantly increased defense expenditures is 
expected to continue. The Netherlands is planning to increase its defense budget 
by 9 percent in 1961; the United Kingdom has announced a 7.6 percent increase ; 
the Italian Government has already put into effect a 4 percent progressive annual 
increase: the Belgian defense budget for 1960, which has just been submitted to 
Parliament, represents a 6 percent increase over 1959. 

Following the resolution of certain problems of training sites and types of 
equipment German defense expenditures rose steeply by 68 percent from the 
1958 level of $1.6 billion to $2.7 billion in 1959. Let us not ignore the fact that 
in 1953 the United States was paying about 28 percent of the total defense costs 
of our European allies ; today, we are paying about 8 percent. 
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An abrupt termination of all grants of military equipment would seriously 
weaken the alliance system upon which the security of the United States depends. 
The actions of the United States in this field in the last analysis must be directed 
to the building of stronger allies who will make progressively larger contributions 
to the common defense. 

We all know, of course, that the threat of international communism is not 
military alone—that the contest between the free world and the Soviet system 
is waged on many fronts. Our freedom and security are always endangered by 
Soviet capture of the territory, population, and resources of other nations. This 
is true whether the capture results from direct military aggression or whether 
it results from internal subversion, creation and exploitation of social chaos, 
political pressures, or economic blandishments. This means that we must con- 
tinue to assist the lesser developed nations of the world in securing a greater 
measure of stability and well-being. 

At present, economic assistance from the United States to Europe has practi- 
cally disappeared, except for a few small programs designed to deal only with 
special situations. Far more important is the contribution which our European 
allies are themselves making to the social and economic development of vast 
areas of Asia and Africa—a contribution which adds significantly to our own 
efforts and which we hope will increase in future years. 

We should recognize that these grants and loans by European governments for 
purposes of helping the lesser developed areas contribute to our common defense 
just as truly as their military expenditures do. Meanwhile, I would like to 
comment briefly on our special economic projects within Europe itself, which 
are rapidly diminishing in size but which are nevertheless important to our 
national security. 

We believe defense support for Spain has been instrumental in maintaining 
the spirit of cooperation which has made possible the construction and effective 
utilization of the air and sea base complex jointly operated by the United States 
and Spain. This program provides resources to cover Spanish import require 
ments which contribute to economic stability in Spain. Defense support was 
also an element in the Spanish economic stabilization program which has brought 
about sounder fiscal and monetary policies, and so far reversed the serious loss 
of foreign exchange. A small technical cooperation program is contributing 
toward modernization of Spain’s civil aviation system and improvement in its 
agricultural and industrial productivity. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is now providing the help necessary to main- 
tain Berlin’s economic well-being. U.S. special assistance for Berlin, although 
modest in amount, underlines our undiminished interest in the city’s survival in 
freedom and is a support to the Government and the people of the city in their 
resistance to the unrelenting Communist pressures to which they are subjected. 

American aid is being used jointly with West German and West Berlin financ- 
ing for the construction in Berlin of a medical teaching center. The center, 
when completed in 1964, will not only help to relieve the present hospital bed 
shortage but will stimulate the training of medical personnel, and will introduce 
American research techniques while at the same time generally furthering de- 
velopment of German medical research. 

The program for Yugoslavia for next year is limited to a small amount of 
technical cooperation. This assistance is designed to familiarize Yugoslav tech- 
nicians with modern American methods in agriculture, industry, mining, trans- 
portation, and public administration. The fact that we are continuing assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia does not imply approval of the Yugoslav political or economic 
system. It should be regarded rather as a demonstration to the satellites of 

Dastern Europe, and to the uncommitted nations of the world, that the United 
States is ready to support the efforts of any country which needs help in pre- 
serving its independence from Soviet domination. 

The fourth program of economic assistance is for NATO science, and the 
multilateral programs of the Organization of European Economic Cooperation— 
OEEC. The NATO science program, now in its third year, supports fellowships, 
research institutes and research projects aimed at increasing the overall effec- 
tiveness of the scientific potential of NATO countries. 

Of the OEEC programs, the United States is particularly concerned with those 
projects with the objective of increasing the number and quality of scientists 
and technicians of the Atlantic Community, as well as those of assistance to 
areas of the world in the process of development. 

In summary, I would like to call attention again to the negotiations we are 
about to begin with the Soviet Union. These negotiations will present us 
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simultaneously with a tremendous opportunity and a tremendous challenge. Our 
ability to make progress toward a secure and peaceful world will depend in large 
measure upon the strength, unity, and determination displayed by the Western 
World as a whole. 

I do not need to stress the dangerous consequences that could follow if the 
Soviet Union, or even our friends, gained the mistaken impression that U.S. 
support for NATO was slackening at this critical time. 

I am convinced that the mutual security program is one of the surest and 
most effective means of mobilizing our strength in NATO. It is for this reason 
that I believe favorable congressional action on the mutual security program 
is of greatest importance in carrying out our defense and foreign policy objectives. 

Mr. Kontzer. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am delighted to 
have been here last week at the time General Norstad was giving his 
testimony. I am sure that the committee found it very thorough, 
very authoritative, very convincing. Nearly all the European pro- 
gram, as you know, is a military program. You were very pleased 
to have the views of General Norstad, I know. We don’t think of 
this program as an aid program and regret that it is frequently so 
called. It is a mutual security program in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

It is anomalous that some people who decry the state of our defense 
at the same time refer to this as an aid program and would see it cut 
off. Actually, from the point of view of our mutual security it is 
the program that gives us, I am sure, the greatest dividends. I 
believe that Secretary Gates in his testimony before this committee 
made it clear that the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is that this 
is the program where we get the most for our investment. 

The second point that 1 would. want to emphasize, and in respect 
to the chronology, my prepared statement is a bit out of date, where 
I said “within a few days” we would be meeting on disarmament. 
I would now say “beginning yesterday” we are sitting down with 
representatives of the Soviet bloc on disarmament. ‘Two months from 
now to the day the heads of Government will be meeting in Paris. It 
is a period of the most active diplomatic negotiations. Nothing could 
be worse in my mind than that there be any sign of hesitation or of 
weakening at this period. The strongest and most determined pos- 
sible posture is that which must be behind the negotiators on our 
side at the coming summit conference. 

In this respect I also pointed out and would emphasize again that 
if we look at the other side of the equation, if we look at the opposition, 
we find a distinct posture of strength in approaching these coming 
negotiations. 

While it is true that the ultimative aspects of the Berlin crisis that 
faced us last year have been removed, I think the Soviet Prime 
Minister has made it abundantly clear that he is not contemplating 
a change in their fundamental position on either Germany or Berlin. 

It is also true they have tried to make some propaganda also out of 
what they call recent “unilateral” cuts in their armed forces, cutting 
the strength by something over a million men, eventually to the figure 
of about 214 million as their full strength. 

This there are many reasons for. It is not negotiable. It will take 
them nearly 2 years to accomplish this reduction, and when they finally 
accomplish it in fact they will only be down to the figure that we now 
have in our Armed Forces, and the figure that basically was agreed 
and put forward in the 1957 disarmament negotiation. 
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To summarize briefly, again, for you the program: In the European 
countries proper we are proposing military aid programs in the amount 
of $459 million. If we add the other member countries of NATO, 
which are outside the European area, Greece and Turkey, the figure is 
$740 million. With the infrastructure and other regional programs 
the total comes to approximately a billion dollars. As General Nor- 
stad pointed out to you in great detail, this is basically a new and ad- 
vanced weapons program. It is not support and maintenance, by and 
large, of current military establishments. Fifty percent of the pro- 
gram is for the improvement of air defense in Europe. Some 30 per- 
cent more is for other types of missiles and for antisub warfare equip- 
ment and only 20 percent goes to maintenance and support of previous 
programs. 

A new feature that is introduced and that I think is very important 
even more for the future than for the current program is the cost- 
sharing programs, about which General Norstad also spoke, which we 
have developed with a number of Western European countries and 
which in fact increase their contribution. 

General Norstad also dealt at some length with the question of the 
contributions to our common defense made by our European allies. 
I think the record on this is very convincing indeed. They are not 
able as yet, unless we are willing to sacrifice the minimum require- 
ments of our own security, to carry everything, particularly in the 
expensive new weapons field. On the other hand, they have constantly 
increased their effort—with our encouragement, I might say. In 1959 
they were 11 percent over what they were in 1958. During the current 
year the Dutch are increasing their defense appropriations about 9 
percent, the United Kingdom by 8 percent, the Belgians by 6 percent. 
The German buildup finally has really got underway with a high rate 
of expenditure. In 1953 the United States was spending as its share of 
this common defense effort in NATO 28 percent of the total. Today 
we are carrying only 8 percent. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to clarify a slight difference in figures presented by 
General Norstad and those in my statement relating to this question 
which was noted at the time of our last session. Camel Norstad’s 
figures, as I recall, in going over the countries belonging to NATO, 
were about 20.4 percent cant 4.2 percent. There is no conflict in these 
figures, which are intended to demonstrate rather different. things. 
General Norstad was addressing himself solely to the country pro- 
grams involved, He was taking each country’s defense expenditure 
and the U.S. military assistance program directed toward that country 
itself. Our own figure is the collective figure for the overall defense. 
General Norstad did not include in his figure—both of these, inciden- 
tally, are defense figures—the infrastructure and other regional 

rograms that are for the benefit of the alliance asa whole. He was, 

repeat, demonstrating solely the picture of our relationship country 
by country, whereas we are showing you our share in the total col- 
lective defense burden. 

While the program is almost entirely military and economic aid has 
been practically discontinued in Europe there are a few small pro- 
grams of an economic nature, and all of them are what we would call, 
I think, special purpose programs. 
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Spain receives defense support. The defense support is in an 
amount calculated to help the stability of the economy [security 
deletion }. 

We have a small program of political and psychological impor- 
tance in Berlin. We have a technical assistance program with a 
minor amount of demonstration equipment going along in Yugo- 
slavia. And small in amount, but of great importance in our view, 
are certain regional programs that we participate in; first of all, 
the NATO science program, which has been started now for 2 years 
and which is really getting underway, which is mtended to enhance 
the technical and scientific cooperation and capability of the alliance 
asa wholeat a very high level of research. 

Then, under the OEEC, the Office of Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, we also participate in programs that are 
similarly pump priming in nature and special purpose programs. 

One of these is the science program at a lower level which is in- 
tended to improve the general educational capabilities, the teaching of 
science and thus to feed into our Western hopper a continuing ad- 
vanced scientific and technological product. It concentrates its efforts 
upon improving the teaching of mathematics and sciences. The other 
one, a very small program indeed, is what was previously called the 
European Productivity Agency, which is a sort of a misnomer since 
the direction of the program is now oriented toward improving the 
ability of the Western European countries to engage in technical as- 
sistance to lesser developed countries. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes more or less the programs 
that we presented to you and we will be glad to answer any questions. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, I see on page 12 of your statement you quote the 
figure, in 1953 our part of the NATO budget was 28 percent and today 
it is only 8 percent. Do you feel that an abrupt halt of all grant 
military assistance would weaken our position in Europe? 

Mr. Konter. The short answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, is 
“Yes.” If I might elaborate a little, as General Norstad also dealt 
with this question, we have encouraged—with marked success, I 
think—our European allies to carry more and more of the load. We 
feel that the defense goals that are set are strictly in the interest of 
our own security; that, despite the considerable measure of improve- 
ment in the economic situation of our European allies, some of these 
advanced programs, most of which in fact involve materiel that is 
produced in the United States, are beyond their capacity to finance; 
that any failure on our part to help in modernization of the NATO 
forees would have a tremendously injurious psychological impact on 
the Europeans, would make them wonder whether the effort was 
worthwhile, whether our intention was to make them technically able 
to cope with the threat that doesn’t look very far away to them. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, also on page 12 of your state- 
ment you say the Netherlands is trying to increase its defense budget 
by 9 percent in 1961. The yellow pages of the book show the defense 
expenditure of the Netherlands going down each year. Will you 
comment on this change on the part of the Netherlands? 

Mr. Kouter. I would have to check the book on that. I think the 
book has somewhat dated material, having been prepared some time 
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ago. The fact is that as of now the Netherlands are planning this in- 
crease. I may comment on that that they have some of the same kind 
of troubles in getting some of their appropriations through that we oc- 
casionally have ourselves. I believe the latest figure is that in my 
statement, which portrays the actual situation. 

Chairman Morean. I am talking about the defense expenditures of 
the Netherlands Government itself. In 1958 they spent $456 million— 
1956, 1957, $436 million, and 1959 they are down to $400 aéillion: You 
say this year they are going to increase their expenditure ? 

Mr. ‘Kouter. That is right. They have a new Defense Minister in 
the Netherlands. 

Chairman Morean. They are going to increase their defense budget ? 

Mr. Kouter. The Defense Minister was over here a few months ago 
and is a great believer in both defense and NATO. He has himself 
given the impetus to a 10-percent increase this year. 

With the Tons of Indonesia, the Netherlands lost investments which 
have ranged around a half billion dollars and at the same time they 
have been forced to receive tens of thousands of refugees back into 
Holland which, as you know, is not exactly a big place in which to 
receive refugees. They have had a tremendous problem and great 
expense in relocating these people and integrating them into the 
Dutch economy itself. 

Chairman Morean. General, the NATO defense strategy depends 
upon the use of U.S. supplied missiles by European forces. [Security 
deletion.| Is it possible for foreign troops to become proficient in 
the use of missiles unless they actually Jaunch them occasionally ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. FREDERIC H. MILLER, REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR, EUROPE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


General Mitter. They can become proficient but their efficiency is 
enhanced by firing the actual weapons. The firing also has one other 
great factor beyond the training and this is the confidence that it 
gives the people. I would say ‘that these two reasons are the real 
reason for wanting to fire missiles. You can go through the count- 
down, the mechanical procedure, but nothing really takes the place 
of watching the thing go and seeing that your efforts are successful. 

Chairman Morcan. Are we actually training these foreign troops 
in the process of loading the missile on the launching platform and 
getting them off ? 

General Mintzer. Yes, sir, we train these people in detail, both with 
respect to the Army missiles and in such things as the IRBM’s. 
In the case of the British IRBM’s, the troops come to Vandenberg 
Air Force Base and they actually receive training in firing. One 
of the elements in this program is combat training launched missiles. 

[Security deletion. | 

Chairman Morean. General [security deletion] you feel that the 
NATO trained individuals would be sufficiently trained that they 
could use and fire these advanced weapons ? 

General Mitier. I wouldn’t say they could do it right at this in- 
stant, but depending on the date of agreements and timing, they 
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would have. There is no use of giving them the equipment unless 
they can fire them. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. It is good to find you here this morning. I have read 
your statement only casually, but I do have a number of questions. 
In the reduction of help and aid to West Berlin, what does that do 
to the West Berliners? 

Mr. Kouter. We consider this particular program, as we have 
said, important for its political and psychological effects. It is an 
evidence to the West Berliners that we are there and plan to stay 
there and so forth. In this sense I do not think the exact figure of 
the program is as important as the fact of what is going on. Under 
this program we have built in Berlin, as you know, impact projects 
that are plainly visible. 

There is no economic need for this program, frankly. 

The Federal Government supports Berlin to the tune of $366-odd 
million per year, plus subsidies to its industries of another $150 million 
and we are talking about a little program that for the last 2 years has 
been $714 million [security deletion ]. 

As of now it consists almost exclusively of the development of the 
university, the free university in Berlin. We have two projects 

Mrs. Botton. May I interrupt ? 

Does that take the place of the Strasbourg University ? 

Mr. Konter. No, the Strasbourg University, as I understand it, 
relates in general to refugees from throughout Europe. The Univer- 
sity of Free Berlin is for free Berlin, which has 214 million popula- 
tion, and for East Germans. 

In fact, there have been some thousands of East Germans, and there 
are now many hundreds of them attending this university regularly. 
Of the projects now underway, the big project is the medical center. 
In that we are making a contribution—I forget the exact percentage— 
something like a third of the cost; the other two-thirds is being met 
by the Berliners themselves. It is a cooperative project which has 
been carried on in that spirit. 

We will be completing this year a project for a school of political 
science which is, I think, well located in Berlin. 

Mrs. Borron. Under what auspices is the Strasbourg University ? 

Mr. Kouter. I believe it is the Free Europe Committee which is 
the principal backer of that, Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Would you send me under what auspices it functions 
and let me have a report on it? 

Mr. Koner. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 





FREE Europe UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 


The Free Europe University in Exile was organized by the Free Burope Com- 
mittee about 1950. It operated in Strasbourg as a university until 1958, when 
it closed and liquidated its assets. Since that time, it has continued in the form 
of a scholarship granting program, assisting for the most part students who were 
in attendance at the time of its closing, and who are now studying at various 
Western European universities. 

During the current year, approximately 275 students are receiving full or 
partial assistance. This group is made up mainly of Hungarian students who 
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left Hungary at the time of the 1956 uprising. It is expected that its activities 
will be terminated in June 1962, when the commitment to the present students 
will have been completed. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan? 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Secretary, is a good portion of the aid to 
Berlin being used for the medical center ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Most of it. 

Mr. Konter. Thatiscorrect. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Carnanan. That is the substance of the aid program to Berlin 
at the present time? 

Mr. Konter. That is right. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you care to comment on the shift in Russian 
position regarding the passes issued for entrance to the German sector ? 

Mr. Konter. I should like very much to, Mr. Carnahan. I think 
this is a very good test case showing the benefit of a firm stand. 

Some weeks ago our military—I may explain what these military 
missions are. They were the liaison missions between allied force 
headquarters in the four zones of occupation. Each commander had a 
liaison mission attached to the other. As political life revived there, 
the commissions have kept on, in the same capacity and as observers. 
The Soviets have their missions in our military headquarters in Ger- 
many and we have had this mission at Potsdam outside Berlin where 
the headquarters of the group of Soviet forces is. These missions 
operated under passes given by the headquarters to which they were 
accredited. In this particular case it was the Soviet military head- 
quarters. The pass was wholly in Russian and these worked very 
well. At the end of January of this year, the time came to renew the 
passes and our people were confronted with new passes which were 
clearly designed in a sly way to provide some kind of test as to what 
our attitude might later be on the access routes to Berlin. 

They were still in Russian but the language had been changed to 
refer to the fact that this pass has been registered with the Ministry 
of the Interior of the German Democratic Republic and gives the 
right to travel in the territory of the German Democratic Republic. 

This, of course, was an indirect way to get some kind of recognition 
of the existence of the so-called German Democratic Republic. At 
the same time the phraseology was rather fuzzy and could even give 
the impression that it was the Ministry of the Interior of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic which was authorizing travel. This same 
impression was enhanced by the fact that stamped on the pass for the 
first time was a statement in German saying: 


This identification has been registered with the German Democratic Republic. 


Seeing this as a test case we decided it was completely unacceptable 
and instructed our general so to inform the Soviet general. Our 
allies came along with us completely on this. And I must say we 
were prepared to withdraw our mission and to throw out theirs if 
satisfaction were not obtained in this matter. As you know, the day 
before yesterday the old passes were reinstituted and the new passes 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Carnauan. That is, the use of the old passes have been just 
extended 
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Mr. Konter. Revalidated. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 7 of the prepared statement it is stated that 
this 1961 program is for NATO allies and is designed to improve their 
air capabilities. Fifty percent goes into that: about 30 percent be- 
ing devoted to missiles and the remaining 20 percent to the pro- 
grams allied to maintenance and support. 
~ In the missile area are there a large number of missile bases being 
built ? 

Mr. Koutrr. Mr. Merrow, I believe I would ask the general to com- 
ment on that question. 

General Miuier. In this program for Europe there are no missile 
bases at all. This is only the hardware to equip units. [Security de- 
letion.| None of the money in this program, in this part of it, is at 
all for missile bases. This is only for the hardware and training to 
go with the hardware. 

Mr. Merrow. That hardware includes the missiles, of course. 

General Minter. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Keiuy. I did not hear your answer, general. 

General Mixuer. Initial equipment and missiles and training for 
the people to go with the initial equipment. 

Mr. Merrow. And 

General Mitter. Some of this—some modification for any key sys- 
tems that have gone before. 

Mr. Merrow. Will you comment on the construction of missile bases, 
do we have many of them, a few of them or how is that handled ? 

General Miuurr. Missiles [security deletion] except in the case of 
some antiaircraft missiles like the Nike, are generally organic equip- 
ment with troops and you do not have missile bases as such. [Security 
deletion. | 

Mr. Merrow. You have to have places where you can launch them. 

General Minter. These are generally mobile launches for the type 
of thing the Army has. The exception is the antiaircraft missiles 
which go in clusters and here we have to build—it comes off a launcher 
rather than a pad, however. 


Mr. Merrow. You talked about the launches. What are the nature 
of those launches, railroad cars ? 

General Mituer. No, sir; they are military items of hardware. 
They are a piece of metal that sticks up for the missile to fit on. It 
would be like a skyrocket thing that you used to have. They are 
generally portable. 

Mr. Merrow. Could you call the system mobile missile of a retalia- 
tory capacity ? 

General Minter. No; these missiles are meant for tactical purposes. 
They are used by army troops in the field rather than for deterrent 
capabilities such as we think of here when we talk about missiles, inter- 
continental or intermediate missiles. 

_Mr. Merrow. What I am trying to get at is what is the missile capa- 
bility in case of an attack? What is the missile capability of NATO? 

[ Security deletion. ] ‘ 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Morgan. Mr. Zablocki. 
Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this point. 
Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are glad to have you 
here, Mr. Kohler. 

I think my colleague has touched on the point which is very critical. 
I, too, see this program not as an aid program but as a mutual security 
program. 

I think he has touched on the point we want to find out how mutual 
itis. I fear that I have his thinking in mind, too, on this particular 
point. I would like to follow it up. [Security deletion.| I found out 
and I think that we are putting emphasis on defensive weapons. 
{Security deletion. | 

I am interested in deliveries because Europe, as Mr. Merrow said, is 
our first line of defense. I want to insure that the capability of our 
troops there under NATO or country basis are equipped with modern 
weapons. |Security deletion. | 

Iam going to request that we have the deliveries under the previous 
years’ programs for the countries of Europe. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Keutiy. I would like to have my viewpoint changed on that. 
[sn’t that the question you are inter ested in, Mr. Merrow ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is correct. I just hope we are not preparing for 
the last war. 

Mrs. Ketriy. That is it. I want to know the deliveries to these coun- 
tries. [Security deletion.] Let’s get the deliveries to these countries 
in the past. couple of years’ program, of offensive weapons; what are 
the type of aircraft you are sending? [Security deletion. } 

Mr. Kouter. I think I might comment in a general way on this and 
then let General Miller carry on. 

Of course, the real expert on this is not here. It is General Norstad, 
who has worked out his force requirements and is promoting by every 
means he knows how the fulfillment of these force requirements. 

I think he made it fairly clear in his testimony the other day that 
we are in a stage of weaponry in which he has to take account of a 
great range of possibilities. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Kounter. He is faced with a threat that involves not just mis- 
siles, but also still a tremendous air delivery capability, and he has 
to look to the provision of weapons to meet the threats that he faces, 
whatever their nature. 

He is not in a position, I think, where he would even seek suddenly 
overnight to change the whole basis of his own posture and of his 
weaponry. He is in a transitional stage, if you will, in a sense. 

The deliveries actually have always been shown in these programs. 
It becomes a highly technical question to say precisely what each of 
these items means in terms of the broad question and the broad ‘con- 
text in which you have raised the question. But I will be glad to ask 
General Miller to comment further. 

I did think I ought to give this general framework in which I my- 
self see the picture. 

he Ketiy. We have been in this transitional period for a little 
while. 


Mr. Konter. We may be for quite a while yet. 
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Mrs. Ketty. And I know we will be for some time. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Ketiy. I am glad to hear that. That is an excellent statement. 
This is in the hands of the [security deletion] soldiers or just in 
ours ¢ 

I am using [security deletion] as an example of our allied troops. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. A. ARTWOHL, ASSISTANT FOR MAP, 
EUROPEAN REGION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Colonel Arrwout. I would like to point out that any new equipment 
programed is complemented with a training program, for example, 
the Nike. We have never delivered a Nike unit to the country before 
personnel are trained to use it. We never delivered it to the country 
per se, we deliver the Nike unit to Fort Bliss. The foreign nationals 
who comprise the battalions were brought to Fort Bliss. The train- 
ing period runs from 12 to 17 months, the reason being that some 
people are easier to train than others. Some have a better basic edu- 
cation, pick things up faster and are more easily trained. 

When Fort Bliss has declared those people combat capable, they 
place the equipment and the troops aboard a vessel and when they 
arrive in [security deletion] their country, they are capable troops. 

Mrs. Keiiy. That same applies to other countries. 

Colonel Arrwou.. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Have I any more time or shall I wait until the others 
are through ? 

Chairman Morean. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. Dr. Judd. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Jupp. Were the rockets that we sent in fiscal year 1959, the 
sort that you have said that they used in the F-86’s, or are still being 
used in the F-84G’s [security deletion] ? 

Colonel Arrwout. The F-84 does not use that particular rocket. 
This is a rocket that is put into the all-weather fighter. It is the only 
armament it has. 

Mrs, Ketiy. Which is the all-weather fighter ? 

Colonel Artwout. The F-86D. 

[Security deletion. } 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to ask of Mr. Kohler, if I may, is there any 
further answer indicated on the question asked the other day about 
the apparent discrepancy on page 12. He said we are paying 8 percent 
of the costs of NATO and General Norstad’s figure was 4.2 percent. 
You gave a partial explanation then. Is there anything further than 
what you gave that day ? 

Mr. Konter. I believe, sir, I covered that in my opening statement. 

Mr. Jupp. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Kouter. I can expand on it. 

Mr. Jupp. I will read it. 

Mr. Konterr. The essential basis is this. He is talking of individual 
country programs. We are talking of the total collective expenses, 

Mr. Jupp. On page 5 of your prepared statement at the bottom 
you say: 

The military assistance for European country programs totals $459 million, 
the total for NATO countries, including Greece and Turkey, is $740 million— 
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Does the term in the first sentence, “European country programs” 
not include Greece and Turkey ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. That is right. Our administrative arrangements are 
that Greece and Turkey are included in the Near East. 

Mr. Jupp. When you say “NATO,” you include them, but when you 
say the “European components of NATO and the Middle East com- 
ponents of NATO” 

Mr. Koner. Yes. 
[Security deletion. | 


Mr. Jupp. On page 3 at the bottom of your prepared statement you 
say: 





At the meeting of the heads of government that is impending, when the United 
Kingdom and France will continue our long-standing efforts to make progress 
toward a resolution of some of the outstanding points at issue between ourselves 


and the Soviet Union. 

Now I think I know pretty well what the points of issue are between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union. What are the prospects for a reso- 
lution of the outstanding points between ourselves and our allies? 
They concern me more than the others, because the most effective way 
to deal with the enemy is not by negotiations with them at Geneva, 
no matter how important they are, but by presenting a united front 
of ourselves and our allies. 

ae are the points at issue now that divide ourselves and our 
Qi11eS ¢ 

Mr. Kontrr. The unity of the West is essential to our negotiating 
posture. In this respect, I have no real fears. We have had a few 
occasional differences in appreach; but, as you have seen on some of 
the recent moves, we have come together whenever we are faced with 
a serious problem. We had that, for example, im connection with the 
military mission pass question. I think also we have found a united 
front in the disarmament. negotiations now going on and that we will 
have no difficulty in due course in deciding among ourselves and 
having a united front on any we of disarmament that may come 
up at the summit conference. Except for the basic plan that was 
released and published in the papers yesterday, it is a little hard to 
know until we see how the disarmament conference itself goes what 
issues will emerge which might then benefit from discussion at the 
upcoming heads of government meeting. 

On Germany and Berlin, whieh I know worries a lot of people and 
which gets a lot of press attention, I think there is no fundamental 
difference between the Western allies. On the basic principles we are 
indeed agreed. We are right now having very useful conversations 
in this respect with Chancellor Adenauer and his party, as you know. 

Of course, we have a working group which is continuing prepara- 
tions on this particular—on the whole range of questions connected 
with Germany and Berlin. 

Mr. Jupp. How about England and Germany? This one worries 
me more than De Gaulle’s differences—I can understand his better 
than I can understand England’s actions. 

Mr. Konter. I think it is fair to say, Dr. Judd, that there is a rela- 
tionship there that has its difficulties. There is a heritage of feeling 
from the two previous wars, but, at the governmental level, I think 
they are good allies and will continue to be. 
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This is not to say that they will always see eye to eye. But in the 
end I think they will, because the one thing—on the question of Ger- 
many, for example—the fundamental point, is an agreed point. We 
are seeking a peaceful reunification of Germany. So our differences 
become tactical differences, in a sense, even between the United King- 
dom and Germany itself. 

The same is true with respect to Berlin. We are going to stay in 
Berlin. We are not going to be forced out of Berlin. We are going 
to be very careful that we don’t lose Berlin inadvertently by having 
fears aroused in Berlin which would cause an exodus of population 
or capital. On these fundamentals, I think, between the United King- 
dom and Germany, and Germany and France and ourselves, among 
the four of us, there is no real difference. So that the differences that 
are aired in the papers time and again, by and large, are tactical dif- 
ferences: How do you do it? How far do you go? What kind of 
posture do you take ¢ 

[ Security deletion. | 

Mr. Jupp. On this question of the above-10,000-foot flights along the 
corridor into West Berlin the press gave the impression that the United 
States took a position, England or somebody else protested, and so we 
backed down. I don’t like this businses of appearing to back down 
under pressures. Either we ought not to take a position or, if we do 
take one, we ought to stand on it. 

To appear to ‘retreat under pressures shakes the confidence of allies. 
I have heard this from nationals of three different European countries: 
Will the United States take a position and stick to it or will it, as one 
said tome, “always go along with the British” ? 

Mr. Kon er. I am happy to comment on this, because the reports 
that you cite are completely inaccurate and untruthful. 

I think there are no illusions on this subject in Moscow or in any 
of the capitals of our allies. I think it is unfortunate that some of the 
press treatment has tended to give this impression to people at large. 
It is an impression that we will do our best to correct as time goes 
along. 

In this respect, the fundamental political decision is an agreed deci- 
sion between all of us. We are going to fly our planes through those 
corridors any time there is an operational requirement. 

You must remember in fact nothing happened here except press 
stories, nothing whatsoever. There was never any communication to 
the Soviets: there was never any decision one way or another except 
the political decision, which remains made, that we are going to fly 
through those corridors whenever there is an operational requirement 
to do so. 

The Soviets know this perfectly well, and our allies are all agreed 
on this. There is no difference between us and the British or the 
Frenchon this question. The fact is, the very simple fact is, that as of 
today there is no operational requirement. 

Mr. Jupp. It did give the impression that the Soviet Union calls 
thetune. That is unfortunate. My time is up. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Is either of you familiar with the testimony that 
was given, I believe, on the other side, the Senate side, of Mr. Lovett 
or Mr. Baxter or Mr. Sprague ? 
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Mr. Konter. I personally have only read the newspaper account 
of this. 

Mr. BeckworrH. You haven’t taken any time to look into it, either 
of you, I assume ? 

Mr. Konter. I have not and the general says he has not. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You do not share the alarm they express, I am 
sure? Did you hear my question ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Becxworru. I am asking you if you share the alarm they 
express ? 

Mr. Konter. I think I must say that I do not share their alarm. 
I think it is useful for any citizens who feel alarmed to express that, 
and that helps to keep all of us on our toes. 

Mr. Becxwortn. General Miller, do you agree, if you happened to 
read the press accounts ? 

General Minter. Yes. I read it in very casual fashion. I really 
don’t think I know enough to make a comment. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. Sir? 

General Miter. I read it in a casual fashion and I don’t think I 
could comment. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You have no comment ? 

General Mriier. No. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I certainly am in accord with the opening of your 
statement, that we must continue to lead from a position of strength. 
However, there has been so much controversy over the various types 
of tactical and strategic missiles and so forth that I would like to 
make a statement and see if it accords with the facts so we can sep- 
arate the two. 

The type of missile and rockets in the hands of the troops that are 
contemplated in this program actually take the place of the 105’s and 
the 155’s; they are the tactical artillery of ground forces. They are 
in large part mobile and can be moved from place to place. However, 
they are entirely complementary to the strategic missile. 

he long-range weapons which are designed to carry out a strategic 
role, far behind the lines, together with SAC forces, are actually sep- 
arate types of weapons designed to do entirely different things, but 
each complements the other and will undoubtedly be used together. 

Whether or not the tactical weapons will remain in action very long 
is quite another question. I would think they probably would not. 
They are a deterrent force to try to stem enemy attack from air by 
ground in the initial stages of attack, and would be intended to deter 
forces of the enemy and to give the ‘West time to launch its own re- 
taliatory strategic weapons. 

Admiral Brown at one time—and maybe this had better be off the 
record. 

Chairman Morean. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Morean. On the record. 

Mr. Jackson. What consideration led to the revision downward of 
the special program to Spain ? 

Mr. Kouter. The Spanish defense support program had been 
largely calculated to provide some measure of economic stability, a 
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alliative in effect over a period of years in a country that was far 

hind from an economic point of view, that had a multiplicity of 
exchange rates and a bad economic situation in general, 

The maintenance of some reasonable economic stability was always 
an micas factor in a country in which we were building bases and 
introducing many thousands of military personnel. 

We were » able last year, happily, to ‘approach this particular ques- 
tion in a much bigger way together with the Spanish. You may re- 
call that last July we undertook, in cooperation with the International 
Monetary Fund, the OEEC, and others, a really big economic and 
stabilization program in Spain. This has worked well. They have 
come to a unified exchange rate. They have received standby credits 
of a grand total of about $246 million, part OEEC and others, and 
oe money from private banks. We now have a basic economic sta- 

ilization program in operation. The special requirements for om 
direct. defense support from the United States have fallen according 
We hope that this economic stabilization program will lead to oo y, 
improvement in the Spanish economic situation that eventually in 
fact we can cut the program still more. This will depend on how the 
stabilization program works. That is the basic factor. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Will the gentleman yield his time? 

Mr. Jackson. I will yield if I have any time. 

Mrs. Ketity. Ambassador Lodge touched on this at our meeting the 
other day. This may be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Merer. Thank you, Mr. ee 

Mr. Kohler, could you tell me what percentage of the funds (the 
military portion) that went to the NATO country area was used dur- 
ing the past fiscal year and is proposed to be used in the next fiscal 
year aon implementing the nuclear agreements with the seven NATO 

wers ¢ 
aie Kontrr. I believe, Mr. Meyer, we would have to—I think I 
might define your question: What proportion of the military funds 
were to implement atomic training information agreements or 
what—— 

Mr. Meyer. The agreements with the seven NATO powers. You 
have heard of them, haven’t you, countries like Britain and France 
and Western Germany and Greece? Nuclear weapons systems, and 
things of that type. 

You haven’t heard of these agreements ? 

Mr. Konner. Yes, we have a whole list of agreements, but the 
amount? Generally speaking, the series of training agreements in- 
volve perhaps just a little training expense. [Security deletion. ] 
Otherwise, the only directly atomic capable missile program would 
be the IRBM programs. In those cases the expenses of the installa- 
tions are to be covered out of NATO Infrastructure funds. 

Mr. Meyer. I have gotten an answer now that tells me nothing, and 
in public hearings Secretary Herter said that in executive session I 
could and would get the answer to this. 

I mean that what you have told me didn’t really tell me anything. 
I mean—can I rephrase the question ? 
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Are any of the funds of this entire program being used to provide 
nuclear weapons systems, and training to use the nuclear weapons 
systems under the seven agreements? To me the question is very 
clear, simple, direct, and obvious. 

Mr. Kouter. Do we have the figures for this? I think, sir, Mr. 
Meyer, we would have to submit a statement for the record. 

I think it can be calculated out as to what applies to the terms of 
your question. This is not the way the program is set up so that we 
don’t have the figures readily available, but certainly some share goes 
into the training programs connected with this and some share goes 
ac installations through the NATO Infrastructure frame- 
work. 

It would take some accounting to extract figures which we will do 
and submit for the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Meyer. Then your answer would be yes, but you don’t know 
how much ? 

Mr. Kounter. That is right. sir. 

Mr. Meyer. That was true last year, as well as for the coming? 

Mr. Konter. I believe it would have been, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mever. We were told on the House floor that this would not be 
the case for this past year. 

Mr. Kouter. The agreements, as such, call for no expenditure of 
funds, but the programs that are carried out as a result of having these 
agreements do cost some expenditure of funds. There is no doubt 
about this. 

We will have to sort out, in your terms of reference, what those ex- 
penses might be. 

Mr. Meyer. I remember very clearly when the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee indicated that none of these funds which 
we appropriated last year would be used for such purposes, that was 
his understanding. 

Mr. Konter. Of course, in terms of the way the program is pre- 
sented, this is a question on which there might have been some mis- 
understanding. The agreements, as such, are cooperation agreements 
and in themselves call for no expenditure whatsoever. 

Mr. Meyer. I know. We were trying to find out where the funds 
were coming from. I tried to find out if they were coming from 
atomic energy funds. I understood they were not. I tried to find out 
in this manner, through the Foreign Affairs Committee staff and State 
Department and then on the floor, when the appropriation came up, 
at to the best of my knowledge, the answer was that none of these 
funds would be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Kouter. I believe I now have an understanding of your ques- 
tion and I will try to provide the answer for the record. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows :) 








































Uss oF MSP Funps To IMPLEMENT ATOMIC ENERGY AGREEMENTS WitH NATO 
COUNTRIES 






Although some MSP funds have been used for purposes related to the agree- 
ments with NATO countries for cooperation in the use of atomic energy for 
mutual defense purposes, no MSP funds have been used for the specific purpose 
of implementing these agreements. These cooperation agreements permit the 
transfer of atomic information and authorize the sale, lease, or loan of 
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nonnuclear components of atomic weapons systems. They involve the use of MSP 
funds only insofar as they permit the implementation of other agreements for 
the provision to NATO countries of nuclear weapons delivery systems pursuant 
to the NATO heads of government decision that NATO forces should be so 
armed. 

In accordance with that decision, and agreements which have been entered 
into thereto, MSP funds have been used to provide a delivery capability, such as 
missiles, to NATO countries. MSP funds are not used for the procurement or 
positioning of warheads (which remain under U.S. ownership and custody) ; 
nor are MSP funds used to meet the custodial and maintenance costs of the war- 
heads. Similarly, the costs of classified equipment which remain under U.S 
ownership and custody are not borne by MSP funds. The construction of special 
ammunition storage sites is the responsibility of the NATO country concerned. 
Should NATO decide, however, that these construction costs are properly a part 
of infrastructure, the United States would, of course, plan to draw on MSP 
funds to pay its share of the NATO infrastructure costs. Finally, these agree- 
ments for the furnishing of nuclear weapons delivery systems contemplate that 
the United States will bear the cost of training personnel in the employment of 
such systems. To the extent permitted by the agreements for cooperation in the 
use of atomic energy for mutual defense purposes, such training includes train- 
ing in the employment of the weapons themselves. Since the training encom- 
passes the use of the weapons system as a whole, it would be impractical to 
attempt to allocate the costs among the component elements of the training. 

Colonel Artwout. I think I can clear it up a bit. 

First of all, the military assistance program pays for no nuclear 
warhead or fissionable material. If the question is asked, does MAP 
pay for any nuclear capability—yes, we have paid for IRBM, Nike- 
Hercules, and for other missile systems in the program since fiscal year 
1957. They are listed in our annual programs, but not the nuclear 
warheads over which we retain the custody. Under MAP we turn all 
the equipment over to the receiving nation. 

The nuclear warheads are U.S. property. They remain U.S. 
property in accordance with congressional edict. 

Mr. Meyer. Since you have entered that—I know that because the 
original agreements did not cover nuclear warheads. I wasn’t in- 
quiring about nuclear warheads. I was inquiring about everything 
else except nuclear warheads. 

Colonel Artwouu. The [security deletion] weapons that the NATO 
countries are receiving, such as Thors in the United Kingdom 
[security deletion] both provided under the MAP program, as well 
as other weapons with a nuclear capability, we have been programing 
up to this point. 

Mr. Meyer. I would say in general that I personally, at least, and 
probably many others were deceived as to how the funds were going 
to be used in the implementation of these agreements. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Curtis. One problem facing this committee is that we travel on 
a trip and we see things that have been approved in the past that 
we somehow question as a postaudit proposition; we question it. I 
think we might question some of these things on a prior audit basis. 
T wondered if it would be possible to give us a list of all the projects 
under consideration. We got sucha list on our special study mission, a 
list of the projects both in being and in contemplation. We don't 
need every little thing, but the main major projects. 

Mr. Zastocxt. Mr. Chairman, I understand that list will be sup 
plied for the record. The breakdown on projects will include all of 
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the countries, particularly those countries receiving military aid and 
defense support. 
Mr. Curtis. Will that include projects in the planning stage being 
programed as well as those in existence ? 
Mrs. Keuiy. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Morcan. Let Mr. Grant speak to that. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
PROGRAM AND PLANNING, ICA 


Mr. Grant. We have included, Mr. Congressman, if you will turn 
to pages 86 and 87 on Spain, 85, 86, 87, the projects—they are really 
on 86 and 87—the projects proposed for the fiscal year 1961 broken 
down by components. 

In addition there will be provided a special open projects book 
for the major projects which describes in very considerable detail all 
the detail with respect to major continuing projects. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that, these descriptions 
are in general terms, such as “crop improvements.” What I am 
interested in is the specific project, such as aid to an agricultural 
station, or a provision to have so many scholars from American wni- 
versities under a contract, and things like that. 

Mrs. Keity. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I saw several of these program proj- 
ects on two sheets enlarged like this. I told Mr. Zablocki about it. It 
is already in the hands of another committee. 

Mr. Zastocki. It was for only one country, Mrs. Kelly; Taiwan 


only. 
Mrs. Ketiy. I saw a large number. They may have been dupli- 
cates. 


Mr. Jupp. There was a list of projects for every country that we 
visited in the Far East. 

Chairman Morean. Isthis what you are talking about? 

Mrs. Keuiy. As there is for another committee, I request we have 
it for ourselves. 

Chairman Morean. This is prepared for the subcommittee on ap- 
propriations. 


STATEMENT OF BEN H. BROWN, ACTING DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR MUTUAL SECURITY, STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Brown. After your request, Mrs. Kelly, I contacted Mr. 
Murphy and determined that this is the only one that was given to 
the committee. It was prepared in the field, in Taiwan, for Mr. 
Passman when he was out on his trip out there. 

This is a blownup copy that. we made from a photograph of the chart 
prepared in Taiwan for Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Murphy says we do not have that type of information pre- 
pared on any of the other countries. 

Mrs. Ketiy. It was there that I learned about it, from Mr. Pass- 
man, 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morgan. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I could just fol- 
low up a question posed earlier. You say we will supply to Berlin 
along the corridor any time we desire, as many times as we desire. 
However, does this: apply to the altitude question ? 

Mr. Kouter. I am sorry, Mr. Gallagher, I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Kouter. The altitude question ? 

Mr. GatuacHer. Yes. The big question is whether we will go m 
over 10,000 feet. 

Mr. Kouter. That is what I referred to. The political decision is 
made there and remains made and has been agreed to by all our allies. 

When there is an operational requirement for flying over 10,000 
feet to Berlin, which we do not recognize as a ceiling, we are gomg to 
fly. 

Mr. Garnacuer. Do we use the same type of aircraft there for trans- 
port as we do in other areas ! 

Mr. Konter. It is my understanding that we do. 

Mr. Gatxiacuer. Is the efficient altitude of operation for these 
planes above 10,000, and do we fly them above 10,000 in other areas? 

Mr. Kou ter. It is my understanding that at that distance it is not 
the efficient altitude. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. While we have a political decision which is in 
agreement authorizing us to fly above 10,000, it appears operationally 
we will never get above 10, 0004 

Mr. Konter. As of now we are told there is no operational require- 
ment. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I recall when the planes did come into Berlin, the 
one plane, that we had some difficulty. The statement was made then 
that the type of aircraft that we are using in that operation are not 
flying at an efficient altitude. I am wondering if—this was a state- 
ment made by the Air Force—whether or not they are correct, just 
what the efficient altitude may be for the type of aircraft we are using. 

Mr. Kouter. As far as I am speaking I rely on the Air Force and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the operational requirements. 

Mr. GatLacuer. Would you care to comment, General ? 

General Miuzisr. We are not using turboprops on this, as I under- 
stand it at the moment. I think we are using C-119’s or C-124’s. You 
would not want to fly above 10,000 feet except with oxygen 

Mr. GatiaGHeR. Have we adjusted our operational requirements to 
political expediency ? 

General Mruner. It is the type of aircraft available in Europe for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I see. However, I am concerned that it doesn’t 
stick out like a sore thumb that we have scaled down our operational 
requirements to meet a political decision which may be viewed as a 
waiver of our right to fly at higher altitudes. 

Mr. Kouterr. I think the opposite is the case. The Pentagon knows 
that from a point of view of political decision it is automatic if there 
is certification of an operational requirement. 
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Mr. GatLacuer. They can go ahead without further-—— 
Mr. Konuer. I think they would let us know. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. They would let you know but you can go ahead 
without a further decision having to be made on this situation, or 
must a political decision be made on each flight above 10,000 feet? 

Mr. Kouter. The decision is general. 

Mr. Garuaeuer. Then there is a policy. 

Mr. Konuter. That is right. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, I was ealled earlier and I said I did 
not have a question. And T did not have a question to the military 
assistance portion of the MSA program. I do have a question I would 
like to ask. It relates to the forthcoming summit conference. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 4 you outline the major issues or problems 
that will be discussed at the summit. I presume we are not overly 
confident as to a just solution of the problems. My question is: Are 
we going to insist on our posture of—our position on issues that we 
maintain in past agreements? I think it is very important before 
entering into future negotiations with the Soviets to reiterate our 
position in the past on issues to which agreements were negotiated. 
Agreements made and violated by the Communists. Surely it is in 
the free world’s interest to call attention before the summit confer- 
ence and at the conference that the Soviets have violated agreements. 

They had agreed to permit and sponsor free and unfettered elec- 
tions in the central European and eastern European countries. They 
violated that agreement. Should we insist, on the inclusion on the 
agenda, some of these agreements that were violated ? 

You stated on page 4 that, “It is very necessary that there be no 
weakening of our posture and of our will.” We certainly haven’t 
changed our position as to our desire of self-determination in these 
countries. Would you care to comment, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Kounuer. Yes, I would like very much to confirm that in fact 
there is no change in our position here. This particular heads-of- 
government meeting is an open agenda meeting, in which it is under- 
stood that the principal subjects of discussion will be Germany and 
Berlin automatically, disarmament as a major problem, and then 
there is a general term of East-West relations which can include a 
great many of these things. We are quite conscious of the fact that 
many Soviet agreements have been violated. In fact, we are con- 
stantly calling their attention to this fact, beginning with the Lit- 
vinov agreement back in 1934 when we first recognized them. We 
even published a pamphlet of agreements that had been violated not 
long ago—— 

Mr. Zasvockt. Has that pamphlet been brought up to date? 

Mr. Konter. Not recently, no. 

Mr. Z:svocki. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful if that 
pamphlet listing the violations would be brought up to date, par- 
ticularly in view of the forthcoming summit conference. 

Mr. Konter. I am glad to take note of this suggestion, if the fiscal 
officers don’t say, “Perhaps you can get the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to publish this,” or something and we don’t have the money. 
As a general idea I am glad to note it. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Secretary, I am very happy you agree. I intend 
to introduce a resolution urging the President to pursue energetically 
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at the forthcoming summit conference the restoration of the funda- 
mental freedoms and basic human rights of the people of the captive 
nations. Further, to serve notice to the Communists that we haven’t 
changed our position regarding free and unfettered elections. Would 
such a resolution be helpful in the summit discussion? Would such 
a resolution reiterate the strength and posture of our will? 

Mr. Koutuer. As an offhand reaction, I would be inclined to think 
it would be useful. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I do hope the executive branch will send a favorable 
report on the resolution promptly. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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